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COMPILED AND EDITED BY 


Neer ee Ay C-G)2 C.K. 


Editor of “ The Russian Year-Book” 


PUBLISHED FOR THE 
ANGLO-RUSSIAN TRUST 
BY 


Hey e cee N Dao On tls WOOD E,. rp. 
6 GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON ECC. 


[All rights reserved] 


NORE: 


THE purpose of the book now issued is to present the data avail- 
able concerning the countries which composed the Russia of pre-war 
days. 

The Anglo-Russian Trust, formed in the year 1909, welcomed 
the publication of the Russian Year-Book founded by the late 
Dr. Kennard and Mr. L. A. R. Wallace, on its first appearance. 
As since 1917 issue of the Year-Book has been suspended, the 
Anglo-Russian Trust desired to fill the gap, and Miss Peacock con- 
sented to undertake the difficult task of collating the statistics 
and facts available. I feel that the Editor has endeavoured to 
present this information uncoloured by political feeling, and if 
the parties involved in the unhappy struggle now devastating 
Russia discover deficiencies, they should be attributed to the 
scanty sources of information which make the production of a 
book on Russia—until communication be restored—a task of great 
difficulty. 


N 


14 July 1919 


Anglo-Russian Trust, 
11 Angel Court, E.C. 


PREFACE. 


THE present publication is intended to show that 
English men of business are not indifferent to the state 
of affairs in Russia—that our Ally has a right to expect 
sympathy and support from us in spite of the troubles 
which have made her incapable for the time of fulfilling 
-her normal obligations. The chaotic state of Russian 
affairs has rendered the compilation of this book a diffi- 
cult task, and the result must be considered as more in 
the nature of a temporary contribution than as a com- 
plete statement of permanent facts concerning the 
country. 


In dealing with the economic position the Editor has 
thought it advisable, even necessary, to include in its 
purview all the territories which formed part of the late 
Empire. Finland and the region known as Russian 
Poland have therefore been included, although in full 
recognition of their present position as Independent 
Autonomous States, owing no allegiance outside their 
borders. 


The latest official figures obtainable have been used 
.in all cases, as even though they may be no longer 
applicable to the present situation of Russia, they may 
be valuable as a ground for calculation as to the 
future. ‘The dates have been reduced to the Western 
Calendar, which is now in use throughout Russia. 


The Editor wishes to thank Miss Czaplicka for her 
kindness in reading through the articles on ‘ Ethnical 
Poland” and “ Siberia,’ and Mr. Rastorgoueff for the 
article on “ Historical Ukraine”? and the section on 
the “ Organization of Bolshevik Russia.” 


It is hoped that the next issue of this book will 
see England and Russia once more bound to each other 
by the ties of a mutually profitable commerce and of a 
better understanding of each other’s capabilities and — 
needs. 


N. PEACOCK. 


July 1919. 
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RUSSIAN ALMANAC. 


ALL-RUSSIA. 


HE old Russian Empire extended over 19,155,587.7 square 
versts—8,417,118 square miles. It included Great Russia, the 
Ukraine (widely known as Little Russia), Russian Poland 
(111,554.2 square versts=49,018 square miles), Finland (286,041.8 
square versts=125,689 square miles), the Caucasus (412,310.8 
square versts=181,173 square miles), Siberia (10,996,344.5 square 
versts=4,831,882 square miles), and Central Asia and the Steppe 
governments (3,110,623.7 square versts—1,366,832 square miles). 

The form of government was an Autocracy. Section 4 of the 
“Fundamental Laws,” confirmed in April 1906, provided that 
“the supreme autocratic power is vested in the Emperor of all 
the Russias,” and Section 7 states that the monarch wields the 
legislative power in conjunction with the Imperial Council and 
the Imperial Douma. According to Section 86 “no new law may 
be promulgated without the consent of the Imperial Council and 
the Douma, or enforced without the sanction of the monarch.”’ 
The more important administrative acts of the monarch had to 
be countersigned by one or other of the Ministers, who were liable 
to interpellation by the Upper and Lower Houses. In spite of | 
these limitations the Emperor retained the title of Autocrat, and 
governed the political life of the country, concentrating in his 
person the legislative, executive, and judicial powers. 

The last Emperor of Russia, Nicholas II (of the house of 
Romanov), was born at Petrograd in 1868, the son of Alexan- 
der III and the Empress Marie (a Danish Princess and sister of 
Queen Alexandra), and succeeded to the throne in November 1894. 
He married Princess Alix of Hesse (Alexandra Feodorovna), a 
grand-daughter of Queen Victoria, on 26 November 1894; the heir 
to the throne, Alexis Nicolaievich, was born in August 1904. 
The four daughters—the Grand Duchesses Olga, Tatyana, Marie, 
and Anastasia—were born respectively in 1895, 1897, 1899, ord 
1901. All the members of the Imperial family are reported to 
have been assassinated at Ekaterinburg, to which place they were 
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1917 REVOLUTION 


removed from Tobolsk by order of the local Soviet in June 
1918. 
PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


A Provisional Government was formed after the Emperor’s 
abdication on 14 March 1917, which assumed power pending the 
summoning of a Constitutional Assembly. Its heads were :— 


Prime Minister and Minister of Interior Prince Yuri Lvov. 


Minister of Foreign Affairs .. .. M. Paul Miliukov. 
Minister of War and Marine .. .. M. Alexander Gouchkov. 
J Finance .. fe ..  M. Michael Tereshchenko. 
a Agriculture en .. M.Andrew Shingarev. 
x Railways .. ois .. M. Nicholas Nekrasov. 
5 Trade and Industry .. M. Alexander Konovalovy. 
" Education .. oe .. M. Alexander Manuilov. 
> Justice nf oo .. M. Alexander Kerensky. ' 
= Labour .. he .. M. J. Plekhanov. 
Procurator of Holy Synod... .. M. Vladimir Lvov. 
Comptroller-General .. af .. M. Ivan Godnev. 


Minister for Finnish Affairs .. .. M. Feodor Rodichev. 


But before the election of the Assembly was completed the Bol- 
sheviks (or Majority Social Democrats) obtained the upper hand 
and refused to allow it to act, on the plea that it did not represent 
the will of the proletariat of the country. 


TRANSFER TO STATE OF EX-IMPERIAL LANDS 
AND PROPERTY.* 


By a Decree of the Provisional Government, dated 17-30 March 
1917, the lands of the “Cabinet” of the ex-Emperor, including 
forests, rivers, and lakes, were transferred to the State, under the 
control and administration of the Ministry of Agriculture. In 
like manner the mineral rights belonging to the ex-Imperial 


* For disposal of land, etc., under the Sovict Government, see p. 56. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AREAS 


“Cabinet” were transferred to the control and administration of 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 

The works, factories, mines and quarries of precious and other 
stones, and mineral water sources, were transferred to the control 
and administration of the Ministry of Commerce, which was to 
superintend all private works, factories, and mining undertakings 
on “Cabinet” lands, and to draw up regulations to govern 
mining operations. 

Monetary capital belonging to, or at the disposal of, the 
“Cabinet” was to be transferred to the Ministry of Finance. 

All taxes and dues payable by existing Jaws to the “Cabinet” 
were to be entered in the State revenues, and the administration 
of property belonging to the “Cabinet” was to remain for the 
time being in the existing central and local “organs” of the 
“Cabinet,” under the control, however, of the Minister of Agri- 
culture or the Minister of Commerce and Industry. 

A Decree of the Provisional Government, dated 16-29 March 
1917, transferred to the State, “pending the decision of the Con- 
stituent Assembly,” all the Imperial appanages, and the property, 
undertakings, and capital appertaining to them. The admini- 
stration of this property, etc., was to be undertaken by the Central 
Appanages Department, which was to be formed into a Special 
Central Department, and the revenue accruing therefrom to be 
considered as State revenue. 

The “Cabinet” lands in the Altai District included about 
112,320,000 acres, and those in the Nerchinsk district 74,790,000 
acres, and they are of great natural wealth. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AREAS. 


The local government areas of Russia, before the Revolution, 
were as follows :— 

1. The village, with its Mir or communal assembly, consisting 
of all the heads of peasant families. 2. The canton. (volost), of 
which there were 17,075 in the empire. 3. The district (owyezd or 
okroug), of which there were 815. 4. The government or province 
(oblast), of which there were 78 governments and 21 provinces. 
5. The general government, or union of certain governments 
and provinces, under a Governor-General. The towns and cities 
had their own municipal institutions. The Bolshevik Constitution 
follows the same local government areas. 
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POPULATION 


POPULATION 
On 1 January 1915 the population was distributed as follows :— 


Inhabitants 
Area in sq. versts. No. of inhabitants. to1sq. verst. 


European Russia ..  4,250,574.8 131,796,800 31.0 
Caucasus... x, 412,310.8 13,229,100 3271 
Siberia si .. 10,996,345.5 10,377,900 0.2 
Central Asia sy 3,110,623.7 11,254,100 3.6 


The most densely populated governments (per sq, verst) were : 
Moscow, 122.5; Podolia, 111.8; Kiev, 111.4; Kholm, 91.7; Poltava, 
89.1; Petrograd, 81.6; Koursk, 80.3; Ryazan, 75.8; Toula, 74.1; 
Kharkov, 72.1; the least populated being Astrakhan, 6.3; 
Vologda, 5.0; Olonetz, 4.2; and Arkhangel, 0.7 

In the Caucasus the most densely populated were Koutais, 
57.6; Kouban, 35.8; Tiflis, 37.9; Baku, 32.1; the Black Sea 
government, 20.8; and Terek, 19.7. 

In Siberia : Tomsk, 5.4; Tobolsk, 1.7; and Transbaikal, 1.7.. 

In Central Asia: Samarkand, 19.8; Fergana, 16.9; and 
Syr-Darya, 5.2 

Of the total number of inhabitants only 15 per cent. lived in 
towns. 


In European Russia the number of births registered in 1912 was 
as follows: male, 2,682,368; female, 2,555,818; total, 5,238,186, 
making 42.7 per 1,000 inhabitants. The birth rate was highest in 
the following governments : Orenburg, Samara, Penza, Ekaterino- 
slav, Nizhni-Novgorod, &c. The number of deaths regis- 
tered was: male, 1,673,774; female, 1,512,188; total, 3,185,962, 
making 26.0 per 1,000 inhabitants. The death rate was highest 
in the following governments: Orenburg, Samara, Voronezh, 
Perm, etc. 

In 1914 336,409 peasants emigrated from European Russia, 
of which 94,535 were khodoki, or forerunners (who go in advance 
to find suitable spots for settlement). Of this number 38,332 came 
from Ekaterinoslav, 25,873 from Kherson, and 21,277 from 
Poltava ; 22,459 families (62,022 men) settled in Siberia, 20,760 
families (60,445 men) settled in Central Asia, 19,658 men went to 
Tomsk, and 19,513 men to Tourgai. In 1914 96,520 emigrants 
returned to European from Asiatic Russia, the number of re- 
turned emigrants for 1913 being 110,164. 
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CHIEF TOWNS 


The Population of the Chief reas with their distances from’ 
Petrograd and Moscow (1916) :— 


Achinsk (Yenieseisk) 
Akkerman au 
Akmolinsk 

Alatyer . 
Miszanidvotak (Ekat. ) 
Alexandrovsk sia. ) 
Andizhan .. 
Arkhangel 
Armavir 

Arzamas . 
Askhabad 
Astrakhan 

Atbasar 

AZOV on 
Bakhmut .. 
*Baku a 
Balaklava 
Barnaoul 

Batoum 

Bendery 

Berdichev 
Berdyansk 5 
Plagovyeshchensk 
Bobruisk es 
Borisoglyebsk 
Brest-Litovsk : 
Bryansk (Grodno) 
Bryansk (Orel) 
Pougouima 
Rougourouslan 
Bouzoulouk me 
Byelaya Tserkov 
Byelostok acd 
Chelyabinsk 
Cherkassy 
Chernigov 

Chita 

Cronstadt . 

Dvinsk ae 
Ekaterinburg 
Ekaterinodar 
Ekaterinoslav 
Hlets 

Blisavetgrad 
Rlisavetpol 

Erivan ay 
EKupatoria ' 
Gatchina 
Georgievsk 

Gomel 


Trkoutsk 

Ivangorod 

Ivanovo- Voznesensk 
Kagoul : : 
Kalach te see 
Kalouga .. 
Kamenets- Podolsk 
Kamenskaya 

Kars : 


Khabarovsk 
Kharkov 
Kherson 


Number 


(0) 
Inhabitants. 


2 500 


Deterce Uke 
rom | rom 

Moscow. Petrograd. 
ve Gils ete 
1,467 | 1,880 
2,889 | 3.146 
750 1,339 
1,035 1,631 
3,570 4,139 
; 159 
1,059 1,160 
1,430 2,021 
534 1,124 
4,350 | 4,939 
1,423 | 2,013 
2.785 3,042 
teaey 1,768 
984 | 1,578 
2,314 2,964 
145 2,048 
sie | Sn 
1.405 1.817 
979 1,339 
1,225 1,816 
9,406 ' 9,663 
153 861 
632 | 1,222 
1,025 1,019 
1,080 957 
nie a8 
5 .) 5165 
1,666 1,755 
1,162 | 1,770 
8 1,34% 
1;0460 7) 893 
1.936 2,193 
ve bs 
5,960 6.218 
‘ 45 
744 503 
1,819 1,963 
1,439 2,030 
1,014 | 1,579 
421 | 1,011 
uit aah 
De | Ar 
3,216 | 3.206 
1,439 | 2,020 
44 

1,634 | 2,225 
613 881 
1,020 809 
2.062 2,206 
4,985 5,242 
ios, | ree 
300 4 
1,655 2,067 
802 | 1,392 
180 TTA 
ay 1,753 
1,580 

3,142 | 32732 
979 1,568 
ep kt 
us | , 56 
Breas | Se 
732 1,322 
1,277 | 1,716 


* This includes the oilfields and suburb refineries. 
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Distance from 
chief town of 

Government, 

etc. 


POPULATION OF 


The Population of the Chief Towns with their distances from Petrograd 


Kholn 

Kiev c 
Kinel-Cherkasska 
Kislovodsk as 
Kokand A 

Kola on 

Kostroma 

Kourgan (Tobolsk) 
Koursk 

Koutais 

Kovna SD ae 
Kozlov et 
Krasnoufimsk (Perm) - 
Krasnovodsk(Trans- caspia) 
Krasnoyarsk : 
Kremenchug Poltava 
Krivoi-Rog ed 


Libau 

oasanse (Ekat. 7 
Maikop ate 
Mariupol .. 
Merv 

Minsk Re 
Minussinsk 
Mitau as 


Moghilev .. 

Moscow (Moskva) 

Nakhichevan (Den) 

Namangan . 

Narva ere 

Nerchinsk 

Nikolaiev (Kherson) 

Nikolaievsk (Maritime 
Province) 

Nikolaievsk (Astrakhan) — 

Nikolsk-Ussurisk Gtaritipe 
Province) 

Nizhneudinsk (Irkoutsk) 

Nizhnetagilsk (Perm) 5 

Nizhni-Novgorod 

Novgorod .. 

Novocherkassk (Don) a 

Novogeorgievsk (Kherson) 

Novonikolaievsk CTommstoy 

Novorossisk 

Nyezhin (Chernigov) 

Odessa ot 

Olonetz 

Omsk 

Orel eis 

Orenburg .. 

Osh (Ferghana) 

Pavlograd 

Penza 

Perm 

Petrograd | 


Petropavlosk (Akmolinsk) | 


Petrozavodsk ah 
al als 
Podol 

pone (Vitebsk) 
Poltava . 
Proskourov (Podolia) 
Pskov 

Pyatigorsk 

Revel aid 


Rostov-on-Don 


and Mose os 


Number Distance 
| of | from 
Inhabitants. Moscow. 
Versts 
23,000 1,135 
626,000 803 
16,000 1,020 
15,000 1,666 
112,000 3,446 
1,000 1,915 
47,500 350 
24,000 2,177 
70,000 | 503 
50,000 | 3,070 
58,000 988 
33,000 374 
7,000 1,858 
6,500 4,871 
77,000 3,907 
77,000 | 901 
14,500 1,094 
90,000 1,050 
52,000 1,004 
50,000 1,522 
52,000 Letod 
13,000 4,029 
103,000 709 | 
,00 4,140 
45,000 873 | 
56,000 576 | 
1,675,000 — 
70,000 1,135 
103,000 3,527 
22,090 709 
11,000 | 6,229 
130,000 | 1,218 k 
31,000 | 9,425 | 
31,000 | S887 | 
36,000 | 7,911 
6,000 | 4,510 
37,000 1,802 
110,000 410 
27,000 564 
53,000 1,094 
14,000 963 
63,000 3,273 
61.000 1,566 
51,000 689 
625,000 1,420 
2,000 882 
127,000 2,684 
90,000 360 
110,000 1,388 
43,000 3,617 
39.000 926 
79,000 669 | 
75,009 1,465 
2,300,000 ' 610 
43,00 2,427 
15,000 1,030 
37,000 955 | 
5,000 | 40 
31,000 598 
77,000 863 
36,000 1,148 | 
34,000 650 | 
46,000 1,632 | 
116,000 905 | 
36,000 187 
440,000 870 
160,000 1,141 


Distance 
from 


Petrograd. 


Distance from 
chief town of 


| Government, 


ete, 


Versts. 
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CHIEF TOWNS 


The Population of the Chief Towns with their distances from Petrograd 
and Moscow—cont. 


inistanea from 


aes Naw es Pconre aeuante | chief town of 
Inhabitants. Moscow. Petrograd. Governments 
: Versts Versts Versts. Versts. 

Rovyno (Volhynia) oe | 38,000 1,080 1,147 243 
Rybinsk (Yaroslav) ve | 31,000 340 586 79 
Rzhev (Tver) 5G -. | 30,000 224 544 167 
Samara Ae eee 0.000 994 1,583 — 
Samarkand 89,000 3,459 4,048 — 
Saratov... 268,000 795 1,385 —_— 
Shlesselburg 7,000 652 42 42 
Semipalatinsk : 35,000 3,415 3,672 — 
Sergievo (Moscow) 26,000 66 654 66 
Serpoukhov c cal 31,000 93 718 — 
Sevastopol oe ae 75,000 1,439 2,030 76 
Simbirsk a0 | 56,500 838 1,427 —- 
Simferopol | 68,000 1,366 1,957 a 
Smolensk .. OW 75,000 394 670 — 
Soumy (Kharkov) | | 35,000 696 1,217 183 
Sryetensk (Transbaikal) . 6,000 6,324 6,577 359 
Starodoub (Chernigov) 21,000 514 1,044 468 
Stary Marghelan iene) 46,000 pyyon lil 4,110 14 
Stavropol ne 54,000 1,515 2,106 149 
Syzran (Simbirsk) 45,500 865 1,454 337 
Taganrog (Don) 66,500 1,159 05: 116 
Tambov 69,000 437 1,026 — 
Tashkend . 201,000 3,125 3,714 — 
Temir-Khan-Shura. 12,000 2,063 2,654 560 
Theodosia (Taurida) 37,000 1,392 1,983 198 
Tiflis -. | 300,000 2,865 3,455 _ 
Tikhvin (Novgorod) set 6,000 779 189 366 
Tiumen : one 32,500 2,122 2,266 257 
Tobolsk 20,000 2,379 2,523 — 
Tomsk 111,000 3,566 _ 3,823 — 
Toula 132,000 182 173 — 
Troitsk (Orenburg) 37,000 2,017 2,218 1,405 
Tsaritsyn .. . a 125,000 1,139 1,587 362 
geeunove Selo on ae ill 30,000 614 21 — 
Tver : we Aral 61,000 160 456 — 
Ufa 103,500 1,487 2,076 — 
Uralsk 45,000 1,199 1,789 —- 
Usovka ae 48,504 1,070 1,676 265 
Valdai (Novgorod) an. || 3,000 359 349 202 
Verkhneudinsk (Trans- | 

baikal) 9,500 5,144 5,701 511 
Verkhneuralsk (Orenburg ) 16,000 1,993 2,430 579 
Vyatka 6 44,000 1,021 1,165 — 
Vilna 235,000 892 665 — 
Vinitsa (Podolia) | 46,000 1,012 1,425 235 
Vitebsk 103,000 528 531 — 
Viadikavkaz 77,000 1,791 2,382 — 
Viadimir . 32,000 178 775 — 
Vladivostok 150,000 8,013 8,269 1,881 
Vologda 40,000 460 561 — 
Voronezh .. 81,000 541 deg eal —— 
Voznesensk (Kherson) 19,000 1,380 1,793 156 
Vuishny-Volochok iver 17,000 268 352 ie 
Vyazma (Smolensk) Sarat 30,000 230 660 164 
Vyerni (Couiryechensk) | 31,000 3,740 4,329 814 
Windau.. oc 20,000 1,027 715 155 
Yakoutsk . 32,000 7,753 8,010 — 
Yalta (Crimea) 25,000 1,456 2,047 92 
Yaroslav 111,000 265 666 236 
Yenisseisk 10,500 4,304 4,561 330 
Yuriev 50,000 860 381 236 
Zhitomir . 90,000 1,030 1,193 _ 
ZAlatoust (Ufa) 34,000 1,788 2,346 300 


RACIAL DIVISIONS 


DISTRIBUTION OF 


White 


Great | : es 
3 Ukrain- at Lithu- Moldav- Ger- 
Governments. Xe. ae ians. te | Polts. | anians. Letts: | ians. | mans. 
~ es | 
GrRraT RUSSIANS. | 
Arkhangel .. ie 85.09 0.01 0.07 | 0.13 0.08 
Don Territory 66.80 | 28.06 0.364) 820213 1.36 
Kalouga .. ve 1 09.40: 0.12 OL06T 0:05am 0.05 
Kostroma .. Ss 99.60 0.01 OF0T si 0205) 0.02 
Koursk a5 .. | 77.29 | 22.26 0.04 0.12 0.04 
Moscow... .- | 97.55 | 0.25 0:05 | — 0:45 0.78 
Nizhni-Novgorod 93.15 | 0.02 0.07 0.08 | 0.05 
Novgoro ee ee Osse) 0.02 0.05 0.23 — 0.46 — 0.27 
Olonetz 78.23 0.02 0.01 0.08 | 0.04 
Ore 99.03 0.21 0.14 | 0.16 | 0.07 
Orenburg sont eave 2.59 O14 Osta) 0.34 
Penza as Sor lh Ae 0.07 0.01 0.06 0.04 
Perm Ase spite Uae 0.07 0.009 0.07 | 0.03 
Petrograd .. saeco. 20 0.30 0.20 2.10 0.20 | 0.50, — 3.0 
Pskov bs A eel yal 0.007, 0.21 0.39 — | 0.99 — 0.35 
Ryazan ts ne 99.33 0.10 0.006, 0.09 0.03 
Samara Paes te 64.55 4.34 | 0.02 | 0.07 | 8.15 
Saratov a2 ve 76.75 6.21 0.06 0.11 6.92 
Simbirsk en Owe. 0.08 0.09 | 0.05 | | 0.03 
Smolensk .. ne 91.61 0.09 6.61 0.48 — | 0.23 —_ 0.11 
Tambov .. Sa) ES 0.22 0.09 0.07 | fae 0.05 
Toula eas Se OO ae: 0.08 0.05 0.07 | 0.05 
Tver sits as 92.84 0.06 0,02 0.08 0.06 
Viadimir .. sae 99.67 0.05 0.02 0.03 = 0.04 
Vologda ae A 91.23 0.01 0.08 0.03 eter 0.02 
Voronezh .. Pee Osco pooals 0.14 0.07 | = 0.08 
Vyatka, ae - 77.44 0.003, 0.002 0.02 = 
Maroslav .. ee; 99.36 0.08 0.07 (4153 | = 0.08 
UKRAINIANS. | | : 
Chernigov .. Ae 1) PUES) RE 6.59 0.15 0.23 
Hkaterinoslav ve | LTT | 168.20 0.60 0.59 = — 0.43 | 3.83 
Kharkov .. te} 1769) 80.62 0:41] 0.24 | 0.36 
Kherson! .. Ae 21.05 53.48 0.84 ats} — — 5,38 4.52 
Kiev Sie ore 5.85 79.21 Osa eos 0.41 
Podolia as ae 3.28 | 80.23 0.03 | 2.29 —_ — 0.89 | 0.13 
Poltava ies oar 2.62 92.98 0.05 0.14 = 0.16 
Volhynia? .. tees O0N LOskO 0.13 6.16 = 3.73 
WHITE RUSSIANS. | | 
Minsk 3.91 0.47 | 76.04 3.01 | 0.19 
Moghiley ea mes) 0.22 | 82.39 | 1.04 0.21 0.42 a 0.11 
Vilna ae al mec a 0.06 55.06 | 8.17 17.58 — — 0.24 
Vitebsk spa Eo elses 0 OLOSaO.2295 slew ses Sallie Onl oat ultras = 0.49 
LITHUANIANS. | 
Rovno <a. a (wed 704 SOR neal: 28.04 Bee bal f 2:98) sa (ae 
Souvalki. .. oo he EO) 0.36 4.56 | 22.99 | 52.24 —- } — 5.23 
LETTs. | | | 
Courland .. «| 3.80 0.06} 182) 2.92 '{ 2$3,)}75.07; — | 7.87 
Livonia ag are 5.24 0.05 0.07 1.16 0.51 43.40 A ioe: USD 
FINNISH. | | 
Esthonia‘ .. an 4.25 0.06 0.06 0.09 ; — | — — 3.90 
TURKO-TATARS. | | 
Kazan ae 56 || SSO || Oe 0.003) 0.10 | 0.10 
Ufa aK .. | 37.97 | 0.23 C024) OGL | = 0.17 -- 0.05 


* From chart published by the 
+ In addition to the races shown on the table, all the Governments 
1 Bulgars, 0.94. 2Czechs, 0.92. 
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RACTAL DIVISIONS 


ay | | : 
| | 
Pen rE | wqc| Fin- |Turko-|Northern 
Greeks. | pians. Kurds. nish. |Tatars| Races. 
| 13.24 | — | 1.12 
== heel 0G aoe — 0.13 = 
| 0.14) — — 
= 0.25 = 
: 3.77 | 2.63 | — 
1.68 = <= 
| 21.41 == == 
i =e == 2.43 | 23.76 _- 
= Rees LOSTOS Ears. 2E — 
— == “|e 4.08 | 5.26 = 
= = } 10.08 | 0.30 == 
| 2.59 = =a 
=| O23 | == 
/ 8:82 113.961) == 
= | 5.16 4.59 = 
= = 12.42 | 19.25 _- 
— ae == rode) 0263 
= — == | Gis | = — 
—= = SO | = == 
— = SS e620 4.85) — 
| 
= Bat 
2.31 aS == = 1.10 
2 2 =| Si eee 
ee SS ae ee 
| a | 0.22) — 
| e == = 
| a 
| S 
| | 
i} | 
| = | 
a= | a | 
_— 
| | 
er ee Se egos 4 <= = 
| 
: ess.67 |) == a 
| 
7.10 | 54.21 = 
6.43 | 55.04 = 


\Cartvelians Caucasian | 


Central Statistical Society, Petrograd. 
contain numbers of small racial groups too small to be included. 


3 Zhmouds. 


4 Swedes, 1. 


39. 
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ee * Mongol- 
Jews. | (Grouzin- Groups and 5 
ians). | Georgians. Bouriats. 
0.07 — —_— — 
0.59 -- — 1.26 
0.13 == = | — 
0.06 = = — 
0.17 = bee |) 2s 
0.24 — -—— | —— 
0.16 — — | _- 
0.31 — — | — 
0.12 — —- j. 
0.30 — -- | — 
0.11 = == 0.08 
0.03 — — —- 
0.06 — — _ 
0.80 — — — 
0.65 — = —_ 
0.08 == — = 
0.06 = — 
0.10 — — —_— 
0.02 — = | a 
0.75 = = | = 
0.07 = a= = 
0.20 — — 
0.08 — — — 
0.07 = = 
0.03 == = == 
0.09 == — = 
0.02 = —- = 
0.14 == = == 
4.95 — — — 
4.69 == — == 
0.51 == — — 
11.80 = = = 
12.10 == a — 
12.23 = = == 
3.97 == = = 
13.21 — a ae 
15-99 a= == —= 
12.07 ae = = 
12.72 ae = = 
11.70 = = =< 
L303 — = = 
10.14 == —= ee 
5:59 == = — 
1.83 a= = = 
0.31 — = = 
0.10 = = = 
0.03 a= = se 


Great peel WALGE: . E 1 Gare 
Governments, &c. | Rus- i eraln | Rus- | Poles. | ene Letts. cpm io 
sians. sians. a 
VARIOUS. 
Astrakhan .. 5D 40.79 13.26 0.08 0.08 OSE 
Bessara)ia! ae 8.05 19.62 0.13 0.60 _ — ATO Sool: 
Grodno are ne 4,62 | 22.61 | 43.97 10.08 0.22 — — 0.64 
Taurida .. >. | 27.90) || 42220 0.70 0.70 | 5.40 
CAUCASUS. | 
Baku2 es Be 8.90 0.41 0.08 0.17 d 0.41 
Black Sea Govt.?.. 42.61 | 16.10 P15 1.27 | -— == 160M es30 
Daghestan 4 Me 2.29 0.51 0.007 0.29 - 
Hlizavetpol® 1.61 0.10 0.33 0.07 | 0.36 
Hrivan & < 1.58 0.32 0.01 0.16 | 
Kars 7.70 1.80 0.08 1.10 | 0.14 
Kouban 42.56 | 47.36 0.65 0.14 —- — 0.28 1.08 
Koutais7 1.82 0.38 0.02 0.18 | 0.10 
Stavropol .. 50.25 36.62 0.10 0.11 0.99 
Terek 8 29.04 4.50 0.15 0.45 1.04 
Tiflis 9 Tse 0.61 | 0.02 0.60 — 0.79 
SIBERIA. | | 
Amourl0 ,, ete 68.47 Lick 0.32 0.30 | 0.11 
Irkoutsk _.. ao oct 0.42 0.05 0.75 | 0.12 
Maritime Province!!! 35.96 14.92 0.12 1.43 | 0.27 
Tobolsk ee A 88.63 2.64 0.31 0.40 | — D8 |) = 0.08 
Tomsk dos aoe 86.01 Gyyils 0.24 0.33 — 0.08 |} — 0.07 
Transbaikal] 12 as 65.10 0.80 0.30 0.20 | 0.3 
Yakoustk .. SA 11.29 0.11 0.003 0.16 | 0.03 
Yenisseisk Ns 82.99 Deo 0.07 1.04 Whe 0.25 — 0.16 
CENTRAL ASIA. | | 
Akmolinsk 13 Fae 25.53 7.48 | 0.04 0.17 0.70 
Ferganal4 .. ee 0.52 0.11 0.0002 0.09 | - 0.02 
Samarkand 16 a 1.45 0.16 0.01 Oxia = 0.05 
Semipalatinsk ap || Dax) 0.48 0.02 0.03 | | 0.01 
Semiryechensk!6 ., | 738 1.88 0.001 0.02 | = 0.004 
Syr-Daryali roe eal 0.87 0.05 O19 | = 0.13 
Tourgai as ras 6.71 1.01 0.0004) 0.02 | 0.01 
Transcaspia !% Soil « ated) Soa OL05 1.00 - = 0.27 
Uralsk me sir 24.94 0.47 | 0.01 0.04 | | | 0.03 
| 1 | | 
1 Bulgars, 5.33. 2Persians, 0.72; Talyshes, 4.23; Tates, 10.82. 3 Czechs, 2.24. 
8 Persians, 0.45; Ossetes, 10.35. 9 Ossetes, 6.40. 10 Chinese, 6.50; Koreans, 1.59; 


13 Persians, 0.20. 4 'Tajiks, 7.26; Chinese, 0.10. 15Tajiks, 27.78. 16Chinese, 1.42. 


To every 100 males there were 102.1 females in European 
Russia, 98.1 in Caucasus, 94.3 in Siberia, and 87.4 in Central Asia. 

In the central region of modern Russia, first peopled by 
Finnish races, the Slav colonization ended in the formation of the 
Great Russian people of mixed blood. These peoples were even- 
tually united under the rule of the Muscovite Tsars, while the 
Southern and Western branches of the Slavs—the Ukrainians 
(who underwent an admixture of Turkish blood) and the White 
Russians—came under the power, first of Lithuanian, then of 
Polish Princes. The Finnish branches, which in the earliest 
times extended from the River Ob all over Northern Russia, 
were subdivided into Ugrians, Permyak, Bulgarians, and Finns 
proper, who drove back the Lapps from what is now Finland. 
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IN RUSSIA—cont. 


-« |Arme-| Fin- /Turko- Northern Cartvelians| Caucasian | - 
Greeks. |>; ‘Kurds.| >; Jews. | (Grouzin- |Gr and Mongol 
nians. ‘ 5 ac ‘ : oups an ig 

nish. |Tatars! Races. ians). Georgians. Bouriats. 
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10.38 10.94 a 1.44 1.65 —— 1.72 2.48 3144 — 
na 0.28 — — 14.98 = 1,29 —— 79.10 \ — 
_ 33.26 | 0.35 | — | 60.80 = 0.02 | 0.16 Dye Ne 
— 53.16 | 5.95| — | 37.82 — | 0.10 == — —— 
11 02 25.30 | 14.80 — 35.88 — | 0.40 0.18 — == 
1.05 0.73 == — 2.05 a= 0.10 = 3.41 — 
137 2.27 0.17 — 4.51 —— 0.66 82.09 5.69 — 
O29 0.62 — SS A.35 = 0.15 | — — 1.24 
ae 1.26) <= 3 10.45 —— 0.68 0.71 40.16 0.38 
2.58 18.67 — se 12.61 = 0.49 44.49 4.47 a 
| 0.80 3.90 0.22 -— — —- 
| 1.96 0.29 eos = Se 20-17 
| 0.78 19.54 0.70 — — 
i 2.47 4.57 0.31 0.17 Se i= — 
| 0.94 6.36 0.22 0.40 — — — 
0.47 | 4.50 1.20 == 26.79 
- - 82.78 §.25 0.23 - — — 
0.97 | 8.18 1.25 0.88 —— — — 
| 
i BO MhO4.30) —= 0.24 — — — 
== — — — 91.55 SH 0.08 a aS == 
- | 70.85 — 0.15 == — = 
89.84 — 0.04 a ae = 
0.13 | 88.50 — 0.03 == — 0.18 
| 95.88 = (y183 — ——> == 
0.49 | 91.73 — 0.01 — = = 
eect —— 0.21 | 85.82 — — 0.22 — = cas 
= —— — 0.12 | 74.20 — 0.02 — = O4s 
4Persians, 0.30; Tates, 0.52. 5Tates, 0.20. 6Syryenians, 0.34 7 Ossetes, 10.35. 


Japanese, 0.20. 11Chinese, 13.76; Koreans, 10:89; Japanese, 0.94. 12Chinese, 0.30. 
17 Persians, 0.11; Tajiks, 0.38; Chinese, 0°03. 1s Persians, 2.10. 


The Finns are represented in Russia by the Karelians of 
Olonetz and Arkhangel, Novgorod and Tver, the Esths in 
Esthonia, the Livs and the Kurs, the Mordvins and Cheremisses, 
the Lapps and the Samoyedes, the Volga Finns, the Permyaks or 
Cis-Uralian Finns, including the Votiaks, Syryenians, and the 
Ugrian or Trans-Uralian Finns, including the Vogrils, Ostiaks, 
and Ugrians. The Turko-Tatars are represented by the Tatars of 
Astrakhan, Kazan, and Crimea, the Bashkirs, Chuvashes, Mescher- 
yaks, Teptyars, and Kirghiz. The Mongolian race is represented 
by the Kalmuks of the Astrakhan Steppes. There are also the 
Jews and Karaites, the latter differing entirely from the orthodox 
Jew both in worship and mode of life. 

Thirty-four per cent. of the people of the Caucasus are 
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THE ORTHODOX CHURCH. 


Russians, living almost exclusively in the north. In the south the 
country is inhabited by mountain tribes. South of the mountain 
range, in Transcaucasia, are, in the west, the Cartvelian tribes, 
viz.: Grousinians (Tiflis), Imeretinians, Mingrelians, Gouryans, 
Svanetians (Koutais), and Lasians (Batoum). In the east and 
south-west are Turko-Tatar tribes, and in the farthest south the 
Armenians—12 per cent. of the population of the Caucasus. 

Cossacks inhabit exclusively the Cossack Territories, and in 
the various settlements represent per 1,000 of the population : 
400 in the Don Territory, 228 in Orenburg, 410 in Kouban, 179 
in Terek, 18 in Astrakhan, 179 in the Amour Province, 291 in 
Trans-Baikal, 62 in the Maritime Province, 109 in Akmolinsk, 
42 in Semipalatinsk, 30 in Semiryechensk, and 177 in Ural. 


RELIGION. 


Though Christian bishoprics were found as far back as the 
fourth century within the present territory of Russia, and the 
first Russian rulers to come under the influence of Christianity | 
were the Varyags, Askold, and Dir (862-882), its establishment in 
the country is generally attributed to Prince Vladimir (988). 
The form of Christianity mtroduced was that of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, the Metropolitans and Bishops being nominally 
subject to the Patriarch of Constantinople. The fall of Con- 
stantinople further loosened the ties of the Church with its 
Patriarch, and in 1589 they were felt to be so antiquated that 
under Tsar Feodore Ivanovich the Metropolitan of Moscow, 
Job, was formally consecrated Patriarch. Under Philaret Nikitich, 
father of Michael Feodorovich (1613-45), the patriarchal power 
reached, its highest development, the Patriarch sharing with 
his son the title of “Great Lord” (Gosoudar). In the reign of 
Alexis Mikhailovich (1645-76) the Patriarch Nikon (1652-66) 
for several years enjoyed unbounded power and the complete 
friendship of the Tsar, but a strong party formed of members of 
the nobility and others, who strongly objected to the autocratic 
actions of the haughty Patriarch, determined to bring about his 
downfall. The correction of mistakes in the liturgical books, 
carried out by experts working with Greek and Slavic MSS., 
and an attempt to abolish the abuses in ritual which had gradually 
crept into the services, roused the bitter enmity of his contem- 
poraries, and in 1658, owing to a difference between the Tsar and 
Nikon, the latter left the patriarchate and retired to a monastery. 
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ORGANIZATION AND PROPERTY 


The “Great Council,’ summoned in 1666 to prevent the spread of 
false teaching, condemned-Nikon on various charges, and deprived 
him of his post. The Council, however, finally expressed approval 
of the corrections in the liturgical books and ritual made during 
Nikon’s patriarchate, and denounced their chief opponents—the 
Old Believers—who were subjected to constant persecution by 
the ecclesiastical and civil governments until 1905, when they 
were granted the right of religious freedom. 

Under the Polish-Lithuanian Government (1386) attempts 
were made to spread Roman Catholicism in Lithuania first, and 
later in South-West Russia, with comparatively little success. 
In 1591, at the instigation of the Jesuits, a petition was presented 
to King Sigismund III, asking that the South-Western Church 
should hecome subject to the Papal See as a Uniate Church, and 
in 1595 this union was solemnly announced is spite of strong — 
opposition from the Orthodox. The Cossacks then took up the 
defence of Orthodox interests, and though their insurrections were 
unsuccessful and served as new pretexts for persecutions, their 
failure caused them to turn to Moscow for defence, and in 1654 
the Hetman Bohdan Khmelnitsky placed Ukraine under Muscovite 
protection. With the decline of Poland the Uniates gradually 
rejoined the Orthodox Church. 

In his zeal for reformation Peter the Great did not spare the 
Church. In 1721 the Patriarchate was abolished, and the “Most 
Holy Governing Synod” was established, the members of which 
took an oath of allegiance to the Tsar and bound themselves to 
observe the interests of the State. The Synod ranked as the equal 
of the Senate, and was directly subject to the Tsar, represented 
by the Chief Procurator. Clerical and parish schools were estab- 
lished which, under Alexander I, were reorganized and divided 
into academies for higher education, seminaries for secondary 
education, district schools and parish schools for primary educa- 
tion. In 1914 there were 54,174 churches (besides military chapels) 
and 25,593 chapels and oratories. The churches possessed a 
capital of 110,307,793 roubles. The clergy owned 2,075,098 des- 
siatines (5,400,000 acres) of land, with a rental of 13,000,000 
roubles. There were 550 monasteries and 475 convents with 
11,845 monks, 9,485 servitors, 17,289 nuns, and 56,016 serving 
sisters, 37,528 elementary church parish schools with 2,079,891 
pupils, and 418 teachers’ training schools with 23,729 students. 

At a Council of the whole Church, held in September 1917, the 
office of Procurator of the Holy Synod was abolished, but the 
Synod was to be retained until the mecting of the Constituent 
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Assembly ; in November the Patriarchate was revived, and Tikhon 
elected Patriarch. In August 1918 the Moscow Church Council 
tried to come to some decision regarding the re-union of the 
churches, but without success. The question of the relation of the 
Moscow Patriarch to the heads of the now autonomous Orthodox 
Church of those parts of the former Russian Empire which attained 
political independence, was also discussed, and may be decided on 
the lines of the settlement arrived at with Ukraine. All matters 
regarding the organization of the Ukrainian Church are settled 
independently, but her bishops are ordained by the Patriarch of 
Moscow, who also confirms her councils. 


Religions of Population in Percentages. 


<i e % 
| q f—| 
poe a 8 
y | oO J =e) ee a 
— Ce pNe: ae q e 
e 8 a3 % ae LS 
Eo. howe ES 5 E Eee: 
= Bonet > 
s) = “5 A S 65 OZ 
European Russia .. 83.58 3.82 4.65 3.30 4.07 0.24 0.34 
(not including 
Poland in Russia 
or Finland) 
Caucasus .. ote 50.94 34.54 0.4 0.61 0.63 12.49 0.32 
Siberia ods Teale 89.9.7 2.20 0.60 0.28 0.60 0.01 6.34 
Central Asia Role ZA 90.29 0.17 0.12 0.16 0.06 


Comparing this table with that of the distribution of races, the 
close connexion between race and religion will be observed. 
Over, 90 per cent. of the population belong to the Orthodox 
religion in Vologda (99.89 per cent.), Kostroma (99.79 per cent.), 
Vladimir (99.73 per cent.), Voronezh (99.69 per cent.), Toula 
(99.67 per cent.), Tver (99.64 per cent.), Koursk (99.63 per cent.), 
Kalouga (99.59 per cent.), Yaroslav (99.55 per cent.), Ryazan 
(99.49 per cent.), Orel (99.39 per cent.), Tambov (99.21 per cent.), 
Arkhangel (99.13 per cent.), Kharkov (98.72 per cent.), Smolensk 
(98.46 per cent.), Novgorod (98.35 per cent.), Moscow (97.79 per 
cent.), Nizhni-Novgorod (97.12 per cent.), Pskov (96.70 per cent.), 
Penza (95.84 per cent.), Poltava (95.66 per cent.), Don Cossack 
Territory (95.44 per cent.), Vyatka (95.31 per cent.), Chernigov 
(94.58 per cent.), Perm (94.16 per cent.), Simbirsk (91.08 per 
cent.), and Ekaterinoslav (90.73 per cent.). In the Caucasus the 
greatest number of Orthodox are found in Stavropol (92.49 per 
cent.) and Kouban (92.24 per cent.); the greatest. number of 
Mohammedans being in Daghestan (94.69 per cent.) and Baku 
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(82.05 per cent.); the greatest number of Armeno-Gregorians 
being in Erivan (53.00 per cent.) and Tiflis (21.83 per cent.). 
In Siberia over 90 per cent. of the population are Orthodox, in 
Yakoutsk (98.43 per cent.), Yenisseisk (95.88 per cent.), Tomsk 
(95.58 per cent.), and Tobolsk (94.04 per cent.). In Transbaikal, 
of 26.56 per cent. non-Christians, 25.91 per cent. are Buddhists 
and Lamaists; in the Maritime Province, of 32.95 per cent. non- 
Christians, 21.17 per cent. are Buddhists and Lamaists. 

In Central Asia the Mohammedans form 99.09 per cent. of 
the population in Ferghana, 97.62 per cent. in Samarkand, 
96.37 per cent. in Syr-Darya, 90.19 per cent. in Tourgai, and 
90.18 per cent. in Semiryechensk. 

The Protestants form 89.85 per cent. of the population in 
Esthonia, 79.87 per cent. in Livonia, and 76.37 per cent. in Cour- 
land. The Catholics form only 4.65 per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion of European Russia (including Ukraine), while the Jews form 
4.07 per cent. of the same population, and 0.60 per cent. of the 
population of Siberia. 


‘OCCUPATION AND STATUS. 


Before the war the inhabitants of Russia were engaged in the 
following occupations :— 


Occupation per 1,000 of the Population. 
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It will be seen that three-quarters of the population were engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, 10 per cent. in various industries, 4.6 per 
cent. in private employment, and 3.8 per cent. in trade. The 
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largest proportion employed in agriculture was to be found in 
Central Asia (83 per cent.), followed by the Caucasus (79 per 
cent.); Tourgai, 972 per 1,000 mhabitants; Semiryechensk, 
912 per 1,000; Vologda, 898 per 1,000; Vyatka, 892 per 1,000; 
Semipalatinsk, 891 per 1,000. The figures for trade and commerce 
per 1,000 inhabitants were : Moscow, 88; Petrograd, 85; Kherson, 
82; Black Sea Province, 72; Bessarabia, 63. Only 10 per cent. of 
the inhabitants of European Russia were engaged in industry, 
mining, etc. : Moscow, 347 per 1,000; Vladimir, 271 per 1,000; 
Petrograd, 243 per 1,000; Perm, 158 per 1,000. 

The social status of the population before the war was as 
follows :— 


Status per 1,000 of the Population. 
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The honourable citizens and merchants numbered per 1,000 of 
the population as follows : Petrograd, 22; Moscow, 21; Black Sea 
Province, 11. The town bourgeoisie numbered : Kherson, 274; 
Grodno, 250; Minsk, 236; Bessarabia, 230; Volhynia, 214; 
Kovno, 211; Vilna, 192; Kiev, 189; Black Sea Province, 174; 
Moghilev, 173; Taurida, 168; Petrograd, 164; Podolia, 164; 
Moscow, 139. 


EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. 


With regard to emigration from European Russia to Siberia the - 
only information available is that of the Emigrants Board, which 
is far from complete. 

The following are the published figures since 1896. In the 
fourteen years 2,920,626 peasants emigrated to the Asiatic parts 
of the Empire; on an average 177,024 per annum (from 1896 to 
1905), since then in a greatly increased proportion. The table 
shows a distinction between the emigrants proper and the 
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khodoki (forerunners), who are men sent before by the emigrants 
to decide on suitable spots of land :— 


Emigrants. Khodoki. Total. 
1896... Pe 178,697 11,910 190,607 
1897 .. iA 68,896 17,780 86,676 
1898 .. a 148,317 54,403 202,720 
1899 .. tee 170,136 53,073 223,209 
1900 .. we 166,266 53,017 219,283 
1901-5. ec 89,088 21,161 120,249 
1902 -.. Ze 81,921 29,009 110,930 
PO03S—.% A; 85,824 29,012 114,836 
1904 .. vA 40,001 6,731 46,732 
LOOS) «. se 38,750 5,269 44,018 
1S06~... s 3 141,294 77,584 218,879 
FOOT... ae 427,339 145,240 572,579 
1908 .. oa 664,777 94,035 758,812 
1909 .. 7% 619,320 88,143 707,463 
Total. .. 2,920,626 696,367 3,616,993 
Average = 208,616 89,741 258,357 
T9105 >; a 316,163 36,787 352,950 
OU e 189,791 36,271 226,062 
POL, 2 201,027 58,558 259,585 
TSS 7 % 234,877 92,553 327,430 
Average, 1909-13 312,334 62,480 374,814 
1914 .. oe 241,874 94,535 336,409 


There was an increase in 1913 of 67,845 over 1912, principally 
in the number of khodoki, who contribute 33,850 towards the 
increase. 22,459 families (62,022 men) settled in Siberia in 1914; 
20,760 families (60,445 men) settled in Central Asia; 19,658 men 
went to Tomsk in Siberia; and 19,513 men went to Tourgai- 
Ural in Central Asia. 
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The following table shows the number of returned emigrants 
from Asiatic Russia :— 


a Percentage 
Emigrated. Returned. of total 
emigrants. 

1898 ans .. 148,317 15,486 10.4 
1899 es fo) © 2 036 15,649 9.2 
1900 ie .. 166,266 33,846 20.4 
1901 ae af 89,088 23,637 26.5 
1902 ie Pe 81,921 16,925 20.7 
19038 oi .. $5,824 9,471 11.0 
1904 re ae 40,001 4,152 10.4 
1905 has ar 38,750 3,795 9.8 
1906 ont fae 140,294 6,158 4.4 
1907 we .. 427,339 27,195 6.4 
1908 a. ae (OO LTE: 37,882 5.7 
1909 a8 ..- 619,320 82,287 13.3 
Total for 12 years 2,673,033 276,483 10.4 
Average _.. oS 1222103 23,040 10.4 
1910 os Raper 3 TCLGS 114,898 36.3 
1911 Pe .. 189,791 116,308 . * == 
1912 Aah <e 201,027 98,388 -— 
1913 ous .. 204,877 110,164 — 
1914 e .. 335,436 96,520 — 
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PRESENT GOVERNMENTS 


GREAT RUSSTIA.* 


Practically the whole of what is known as Great Russia is now 
under Soviet Government, although only eighteen governments 
are nominally under sufficient control to lee directly taxed. The 
governments comprised in the Bolshevik State are: Petrograd, 
Moscow, Vladimir, Northern Koursk, Kostroma, Pskov, Vyatka 
Saratov, Kalouga, Penza, Olonetz, Vologda, Ryazan, Tver, 
Yaroslav, Orel, Samara, Simbirsk, Toula,’ Novgorod, Nizhni- 
Novgorod, Perm, Tambov, Ufa, and Orenburg. The population 
has been estimated at 60,000,000, but owing to the large exodus 
of the landed proprietors, the professional and merchant classes, 
and to the many deaths from various causes, this figure must be 
considerably in excess of the truth; the area covered is some 
- 943,905 square miles. 

The Great Russian has been recognized during the past two 
centuries as really representative of Russia. The chief part in its 
national development has been played by him; he has been the 
principal colonizer of the vast empty spaces of the former 
Empire, carrying his powers of endurance, his shrewdness, 
patience, and perseverance wherever there was land to cultivate, 
forests to fell, or new ground to supply a livelihood in one form 
or another. The Great Russians’ tradition of communal life made 
it possible for them to overcome obstacles which would have 
proved insurmountable to individuals; unfortunately, lack of 
communications, climatic conditions, and bad organization have 
combined to keep the ccuntry in a backward state, in spite of 
the Great Russian’s natural aptitude for colonization. 


THE UNITED RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT.+ 


The United Russian Government includes the three local 
governments of Omsk (Siberia), Ekaterinodar (Kouban), and Ark- 
hangel (including Mourmansk). The form the Government is to 
take will depend upon the Constituent Assembly, to be elected by 
the Russian people as soon as conditions permit. The principles 
formulated by the Russian Diplomatic Conference, under the 
presidency of Prince Lvov, assembled in Paris, are as follows :— 

1. The sovereignty of the people shall form the basis of the 
new legal order, all power emanating from the people, and mani- 


* For present Government, etc., see pp- 42-57. + See Addenda, 
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UNITED RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT 


festing itself in institutions of the people’s choice, institutions 
which will guarantee the inalienability of the people’s sovereignty, 
as well as the responsibility of the power belonging to it. 


2. The New Russia will not recognize any limitation of rights 
resulting from a difference of religion, of origin, or of social con- 
dition, hereditary prerogatives and class privileges being for ever 
abolished. The democratic régime will guarantee the equality of 
all before the law, and access to all the steps of the political and 
social ladders. 


3. The profound disorganization of economic conditions in 
Russia imposes, as an imperative necessity, a rapid development 
of all its productive forces. Accordingly, private initiative should 
be encouraged, as well as every measure calculated to attract 
capital. At the same time, in order to ensure the protection of 
labour, and to safeguard the interests and rights of the working 
class, the State will utilize all the economic and social experiences 
accumulated in international practice. 


4. Land reform must be carried out in the interests of the. 
largest sections of the population. Not only is a lawful increase in 
the peasants’ landed property necessary, but it is indispensable 
that a legal basis should be given to the displacement of pro- 
perty, and that principles of equity should be introduced into the 
existing agrarian anarchy. Only after this has been done will 
it become possible to inaugurate an agrarian policy based on 
general principles of equity, and to ensure the development of 
agriculture—the foundation of the prosperity of the country. 


5. In the New Russia, where all power will emanate from the 
will of the people, the decentralization of administration, and the 
delegation to local organizations of the care of the interests of 
their districts, will not only strengthen the power, but also con- 
tribute to the social education of the nation. 


6. After the revolution of 1917 the New Russia proclaimed the 
independence of Poland, rectified all wrongs against the Finnish 
Constitution, proceeded to a revision of the relations between 
Russia and Finland, and opened the question of the autonomy of 
the Baltic and other peoples. This work, interrupted by the 
Bolshevik movement, must be completed. The New Russia will 
pursue the objects of destroying in their inception the artificial 
causes of an unhealthy separatism nourished by the remembrance 
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of former rancours, of mistrust in respect of central power, and of 
exasperation against the Bolshevik despotism. The unity of the 
States must not be perpetually imperilled, but should bécome 
organic, since it responds equally to the interests of the State and 
to the particular interests of the nationalities. Political experience 
offers sufficient examples of this unity, under the form of federa- 
tion or autonomy, to render possible the solution of such a 
problem, whatever complexion it may assume. 


M. Sazonov, Foreign Minister to the Ekaterinodar Govern- 
ment, and closely associated with General Denikin’s Volunteer 
Army, sent the following message from Paris to Admiral Kolchak 
at Omsk in January : “We recognize the supreme power accepted 
by your Excellency in the conviction that your policy is entirely 
in accordance with the principles of the military and political 
programme of the Volunteer Army.” 


* General Denikin has issued a message to the Allied Missions 
asking them to inform their respective Governments of the aims 
of the Command of the Armed Forces in South Russia in their 
struggle with the Soviet powers. These aims are :— 


1. The introduction of law and order in place of Bolshevik 
anarchy. 


2. The establishment of a powerful and united Russia. 


3. The convocation of a popular assembly on the basis of 
universal suffrage. 


4. The decentralization of power by means of a system of 
regional autonomy and a liberal measure of local government. 


5. Guarantees of full civil and religious liberty. 


6. The immediate carrying into effect of agrarian reforms with 
the view of meeting the need of the working classes. 


7. Immediate Labour legislation to secure the working classes 
from exploitation either by the Government or by capitalists. 


The signatories to this manifesto, besides General Denikin, 
are: Dragomirov, Astrov, Bezovizor, Geracimov, Lebedev, 
Lovomiski, Maslov, Neratov, Nikijorev, Romanovsky, Stepanov, 
Tzakeni, Chobkshev, Cheloush, Chovsoupov, Shouberski, Endehi, 


* See Addenda. 
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THE PROVISIONAL NORTHERN GOVERNMENT.* 


The seat of this Government ~is at Arkhangel, Nicholas 
Chaikovsky, the well-known pre-war revolutionary, being its 
President, with members of the Constituent Assembly and re- 
presentatives of local Zemstvos and Town Councils in the Ministry. 
It includes the government of Arkhangel and the district of Mour- 
mansk, and was formed on the initiative of the “Union for the 
Regeneration of Russia.”” As soon as the Bolsheviks had been 
expelled, the Zemstvo and Town Councils and Courts of Law re- 
newed their activities, and schools were reopened. In September 
1918 a conference of the Northern Co-operative Associations was 
opened in Arkhangel to consider the problems of the general 
economic organization of the district. The Allies were invited by 
the President to help to secure peace in July 1918, and their troops 
are now fighting with the Russian forces against the Bolsheviks. 
The climate and soil are not favourable to agriculture, forests and 
fisheries are the chief source of wealth, the timber industry being . 
well organized at, and in the neighbourhood of, the town of 
Arkhangel. The catch of fish and aquatic animals in the Arctic 
Ocean, White Sea, and rivers and lakes within the limits of the 
Arkhangel government and Mourmansk was 65,932 poods in 
1915 (including 30,000 seal skins and oil) ; White Sea, 112,000 
poods (against 457,760 poods in 1913); rivers and lates 181,951 
poods. As enough food is not produced for the needs of the 
population, and little or nothing is turned out in the way of 
machinery, textiles, etc., the inhabitants depend upon other parts 
of the country, or on imports from abroad, for their well-being and 
comfort. The lack of communications and the scanty population 
are serious obstacles to the proper exploitation of the natural re- 
sources of this region. The district through which the Mourman 
Railway runs is rich in forests, marble, iron, lead, zinc, mercury, 
gold, silver, mica, ochre, grindstone, and pearls. The water- 
power could be used to work paper-mills. The railway may 
become the great commercial route between North-West Siberia 
and Western Europe; grain, timber, butter, eggs, and flax-seed 
could be conveyed west in exchange for machinery, agricultural 
implements, and chemical products. 

In 1913 the net tonnage of vessels that visited Arkhangel was 
659,301, of which 130,216, or 19.2 per cent., was British. Nor- 
MEgien yee headed the list with 157 257 tons, meg 


. See wodendas 
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accounted for 152,984 tons, and Dutch was fourth to the British 
third with 108,313 tons. The imports to Arkhangel in the same 
year included the following :— 


Total. British share. 

Coal a ae =. Jons, 4235188... 40,538 
Coke a Bs Ba - 29,885 .. — 

halk“. : ha nope des SOO elas — 

China clay i Sap ts AGS. es4 468 
Hard pitch as at + BAN Be 314 
Maize --.. ee fe a |e: Ws eae — 

Salt ad ae me ~ 45339) 8. 4,264 
Machinery ae Je BS 2008 ast 255 
General goods .. Segue’ 688.4. 542 
Herrings a Barrels 28,600... 3,100 
Cement .. uf La SLSwias 318 
Fire-bricks a Pieces 265,000 .. 265,000 
Bricks .. r ciehe 16,300 .. 16,300 
Grindstones.. wee ee 255,000 5. 255,000 
Launches Bs Number Dy ase — 


The exports included linseed, oats, wheat, flax goods, oil cake, 
birch tar, turpentine and tar oil, tar pitch, charcoal, skins, 
aspen-wood, logs, spars and rickers, sleepers, props, pulp-wood, 
ply-wood, and sawn wood. 


KARELIA. 


The representatives of North Karelia, at a meeting in Kem, 
have declared Eastern Karelia an Independent Republic. A 
government of five members has been appointed, and a Constituent 
Assembly will be called to decide on union with Russia or Finland. 


OLONETZ. 


A Provisional Government has been established at the town 
of Olonetz (110 miles north-east of Petrograd, and 30 miles from 
the nearest point of the Mourman Railway). The majority of the 
inhabitants of the town are Finnish-speaking Karelians. A 
National Assembly will meet as soon as circumstances permit, to 
decide upon the future form of government, on the basis of self- 
determination. 
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THE UKRAINE. 
ley? Ib, 1% RASTORGOUEFF. 


The name Ukraine (Borderland) has, since the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, been applied, first colloquially and afterwards 
officially, to the territory east and west of the Dnieper. Even 
in the fourth century this wide plain was occupied by Slavs gene- 
rally hostile to each other. In course of time, like the other Northern 
Slav tribes, they came under the rule of the Varingians, and their 
territory was divided into principalities ruled in rotation by the 
members of the family of Rurik. In this way a kind of unity was 
established among hitherto disunited peoples, and the whole 
land stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea, and from the 
Urals to the Carpathians, acquired the common name of Russ 
(Russia). The city of Kiev, situated on the right bank of the 
Dnieper, which linked it with Constantinople, was originally the 
seat of the head of the ruling family, the Grand Duke, but with 
the appearance of Tatar tribes from the steppes in close proxi- 
mity to the city, menacing it with invasion, it gradually lost its 
importance. The Grand Ducal seat was transferred to a safer 
place in the north-eastern part of the country, and Kiev, cut off 
from the Black Sea, and consequently from Constantinople, fell 
to the rank of a secondary principality. In the beginning of the 
thirteenth century the Tatars, invading Southern Russ, devas- 
tated the country and completely destroyed Kiev. When the 
storm was over, a neighbouring people, the Lithuanians, with- 
out difficulty conquered the greatly weakened country. Thus 
Southern Russia lost its independence and became a borderland 
of Lithuania, hence the name Ukraine. Western Russia, with 
Lvov (Lemberg) as the capital, for a time preserved its indepen- 
dence, but finally succumbed to Poland, and only Northern 
Russia, which later acquired the name of Great Russia, remained 
independent, and, passing through many troubles and trials, grew 
into a great Empire. Southern Russia, or Ukraine, being much 
more advanced in civilization than Lithuania, exercised a great 
influence on it; the Lithuanians willingly adopting the religion, 
the language, the laws and customs of the conquered nation. <A 
new era was opened for the Ukraine on its incorporation into 
Poland—an era of bloody conflict between two peoples kindred 
in race and language. As might be expected, the Polish policy in 
the Ukraine was intended to make its newly added _ territory 
an inseparable part of the Polish people. There were, however, 
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two great obstacles in the way of this policy—namely, religious 
and economic differences. The Ukrainian population professed 
the orthodox Greek religion, and consisted chiefly of small free- 
holders, while Poland was a Roman Catholic country, and the 
Polish system of land tenure was that of landlord and serf. To 
overcome the religious obstacle a vigorous Roman Catholic pro- 
paganda began, accompanied by a persecution of the Orthodox 
Greek Church and its adherents. For the solution of the economic 
situation, however, no other means could be found but the forcible 
enslavement of the peasantry. The Ukrainian gentry, allured by 
the splendour of the Polish Court, by the high standard of Polish 
civilization, and by the political and economic privileges enjoyed 
by the gentry under the Constitution, and frightened by the 
persecution, offered, with few exceptions, but feeble resistance, 
and in a short time became thoroughly Polish. A quite different 
attitude towards this policy was taken by the Ukrainian people. 
Supported by their clergy they stuck to the faith of their fathers, 
seeing in it the only means to preserve their nationality, while 
they responded to the attempts of the Polish gentry to enslave 
them by frequent sanguinary revolts and by emigration to the 
remote part of the Ukraine on the lower Dnieper, where the 
Ukrainian Cossacks founded their settlements. Cossackdom, as 
a social phenomenon, was known in the earliest period of Russian 
history. A band of adventurers who had nothing to lose would 
either go to the steppes to seek their luck or would sail in small 
boats by the Dnieper to the Black Sea, or by the Don and Volga 
to the Azov and Caspian Seas. If circumstances were favourable 
they would return with a rich booty; if not, they would perish in 
the adventure, or be sold in the slave markets. Sometimes, 
attracted by the richness of the fisheries, by the abundance of 
fur animals, or by the fertility of the soil, they would, instead of 
pillaging towns and camps, engage in some honest work, settling 
down first temporarily and afterwards permanently, and would 
defend their settlements from their numerous enemies. In time 
a large tract of land would thus become occupied by settlements, 
formed into free and independent communities, bound only by 
the loosest ties to their mother country. These adventurous 
people, whether settled or not, were called Cossacks. The origin 
of the word is obscure, but in the course of time it acquired the 
meaning of “free man.” Much of the territory of the former 
Russian Empire was acquired in the manner described by Cos- 
sacks, who subsequently formed the various Cossack armies. 
The Ukrainian Cossacks originated in a similar way, but historic 
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events called upon them to perform a task more important than 
that of colonizers and frontier guards. Having chosen as their 
military centre an island situated in the lower waters of the 
Dnieper ‘beyond the rapids,” the Ukrainian Cossacks controlled 
a large adjacent territory chiefly on the left bank of the river 
outside the actual reach of the Polish Government. Recog- 
nizing only nominally the sovereignty of the Polish Kings, the 
Cossacks readily gave asylum to those who fled from the hardship 
of the Polish rule. Inflamed by the pitiful stories told by re- 
fugees of their sufferings under Polish landlords and their Jewish 
agents, and of the humiliation of the Ukrainian Clergy and the 
Orthodox Greek Church, the Cossacks frequently attempted to 
liberate the mother country from its foreign rulers. They would 
suddenly descend upon Poland, and being at once reinforced by 
large bands of rebellious peasants, begin murdering the Poles and 
the Jews and destroying their dwellings, so that the whole 
country would be plunged into a terrible conflagration, both 
sides committing unheard-of cruelties. The Poles, if unable to 
stay the invasion by armed force, would hasten to reconcile the 
Cossacks, making them some immediate concessions, and promis- 
ing still more in future. There would then be a compact of | 
eternal peace solemnly sworn to by both parties, confirmed by 
the King’s Universale, after which the Cossacks would retire to 
their homes. A short respite would follow, during which the 
Cossacks would be engaged in a campaign against the Turks or 
the Tatars, with the pious object of liberating Christian prisoners 
from captivity, the Poles taking the opportunity to reorganize 
their defences against a future invasion. -On the first occasion 
the persecution of the Ukrainians would be renewed, perhaps still 
more ruthlessly than before, a fresh stream of refugees would 
flow to the left bank of the Dnieper, and the Cossacks would 
gather new forces to revenge the outrages. Thus Syech, the 
little fortified island “beyond the rapids,” became the centre of 
the Ukraine national life, and its dwellers the upholders of national 
liberties and religion—the Cossacks “‘for freedom and religion” as 
they were called. Owing to them the whole Polish plan of 
making Poles and enslaving the Ukrainian people came to nought, 
and resulted only in terrible bloodshed and destruction which 
weakened both countries for the benefit of a third. This third 
was Great Russia. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century Bohdan Khmel- 
nitsky, Hetman of the Cossacks, succeeded in liberating almost 
the whole of Ukraine from the Poles. Seeing clearly that left by 
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herself Ukraine was too weak to continue her struggle, he sought 
the protection of the Russian Tsar Alexis, to whom he offered a 
union between the two countries under his (the Tsar’s) sove- 
reignty. Fearing war with Poland the Tsar hesitated, but finally 
accepted the offer, and a solemn treaty was concluded at the city 
of Pereyaslav (1654). By this treaty Ukraine recognized the 
Tsar as her sovereign, but preserved her full independence, in- 
cluding the right (with some restriction) to engage in foreign 
relations, each country undertaking to help the other in case of 
war. The war with Poland, which followed the Union, was un- 
successful for the Allies. Russia lost some of her western pro- 
vinces, and as regards Ukraine, her territory, according to the 
terms of the Peace of Androussoff (1668) by which the war was 
ended, was split in two; west of the Dnieper passed to Poland, 
the eastern portion and the city of Kiev were left united to Russia. 
In proposing the union, Khmelnitsky had hoped, with the help of 
Moscow, to wrest from the Poles the whole country, which would 
then have been strong enough to resist any encroachment upon 
her independence on the part of the Tsars. The Peace of 
Androussoff entirely changed the situation, and divided Ukraine 
became an easy prey to Poland in one part ‘and to Russia in the 
other. Hence arose attempts on the part of the Ukrainian 
Hetmans to unite Ukraine under the sovereignty of some other 
country, Turkey or Sweden, and thus get free from both Poland 
and Russia; but all their attempts failed. Meanwhile Russia 
grew stronger and stronger. A series of successful wars with 
Turkey, Sweden, and Poland reduced these once powerful 
countries to second-rate importance, and consequently the hold 
of Russia on Ukraine became tighter. The partition of Poland 
resulted in the redemption of the western part of Ukraine, and 
the country was at last united, but it was no longer independent. 
The Cossacks were disbanded, the Syech destroyed, and_ its 
inhabitants emigrated partly to Turkey, where they founded 
another Syech, partly to the region of the River Kuban, where they 
formed the army of the Kuban Cossacks. Left without an armed 
force of her own, the Ukraine became a part of Russian territory 
under general Russian administration, for which purpose she was 
divided, like the rest of Russia, into provinces (1781) without any 
references to her original frontiers. Millions of acres of the 
Ukrainian land were bestowed by Catherine the Great and her 
son Paul on their favourites, and a great portion of the free 
Ukrainian population given them in bondage. Thus the Ukraine 
ceased to exist as a unit, leaving only a number of Russian 
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provinces inits place. But the national spirit was still alive, and 
it manifested itself first in literature and afterwards in politics. 
The literary revival, begun with Kotliarevsky (end of the eighteenth 
and beginning of the nineteenth centuries), was continued by a 
number of other distinguished writers, and culminated in Gogol 
and Shevchenko. Gogol, though he wrote in Russian, frequently 
chose his subjects from Ukrainian life, and immortalized the 
exploits of the Cossacks. Shevchenko, as a national poet, ranks 
with Pushkin and Mizkevich. The Government was not at first 
entirely opposed to publications in the Ukrainian language, and 
contented itself with exercising strict censorship over all literature 
in whatever language it might be written. Later on the Govern- 
ment put innumerable obstacles in the way of the development 
of the Ukrainian language and literature, and finally forbade all 
Ukrainian publications (1876). The Ukrainian culture was not 
killec. Though almost strangled in Russia, it sprang up in 
Galicia, which, after the partition of Poland, became an Austrian 
province. Galicia, though to a great extent Polanized and sepa- 
rated from the rest of Ukraine, still kept alive the old Ukrainian 
language and folk-lore, customs, and traditions. The national 
revival in Galicia began approximately at the same time as in the 
Russian Ukraine. The Austrian Government, influenced by the 
Poles, looked at one time unfavourably on this revival and took 
measures to stop it; but, having realized what a powerful political 
weapon the Ukrainian movement in Galicia gave to Austria 
against her rival Russia, the Government changed their attitude 
towards it, and lately even encouraged it. In consequence the 
Ukrainian language was recognized as one of the official languages 
‘in Eastern Galicia, elementary education was conducted in the 
Ukrainian language, there were several Ukrainian colleges, 
certain subjects were read in Ukrainian in the University of Lvov, 
etc. This policy, coupled with a direct pro-Austrian propa- 
ganda, did not fail to gain the sympathies of the Russian Ukrain- 
ians towards Austria. Ukrainian aspirations, vague and senti- 
mental, flavoured with Panslavism at the beginning, gradually 
shaped themselves into a demand for autonomy, but after the 
disappointing results of the revolution of 1905 the separatist 
movement became apparent. Their idea was either to form 
an entirely independent Ukraine or to join constitutional 
Austria on a federal basis, and thus make her the second great 
Slavonic power. The behaviour of the Russian Government 
in conquered Galicia during the Great War, and the somewhat 
equivocal attitude of the Provisional Government towards the 
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Ukrainian question, strengthened still more the position of the 
Separatists. The ascendancy in Russia of Bolshevism, whose 
internationalism is repugnant to the essentially nationalist 
Ukrainian leading political groups, was the last straw which led 
to complete rupture and the conclusion of a separate peace with 
the Central Powers. Owing to the fact that Ukraine was for so 
long incorporated either into Poland or Russia, or both, it is 
extremely difficult to define her frontiers; roughly, it includes 
the former Russian Provinces of Kharkov, Poltava, Ekaterino- 
slav, Kherson, Kiev, Kamenetz-Podolsk, Chernigov, Volhynia, 
parts of the provinces of Koursk, Voronezh and Kholm; 
Eastern Galicia and Boukovina. The Ukrainians also claim 
the region of Kouban as colonized by the Ukrainians. At the 
present time, however, Kouban forms an independent republic. 
The Ukrainian population of the above territory amounts to 
35,000,000. Its soil is very fertile and rich in coal, iron, and 
other minerals. The chief occupation of the people is agriculture 
and kindred industries, such as sugar works, distilleries, etc. 
Among the other industries, the most important are mining and 
metallurgical works. The Ukrainians also excel in the making of 
lace, artistic pottery, painting of ikons, etc. 


POLAND. 
HistoricaL PoLAND. 


The re-establishment of Poland as it existed before the parti- 
tions of 1772, 1793, and 1795, would mean a northern boundary on 
the Baltic, from Danzig to Riga, and overland to Pskov; the eastern 
frontier would run down by the governments of Smolensk, Cher- 
nigov, Poltava, and Kherson; the southern by Bessarabia, 
Moldavia, and the Carpathians; the western by Silesia, Branden- 
burg, and Pomerania. An area of some 282,000 square miles is 
contained within these borders, with a population of about 
21,000,000, the greater part of whom are engaged in agriculture, 
though the value of agricultural produce is much below that of 
the industrial output. 


ETHNICAL POLAND. 


The following territories are inhabited by a genuinely Polish 
majority: Russian Poland as constituted at the Congress of 
Vienna, except the north of the government of Souvalki, which is 
Lithuanian, and the east of the government of Kholm, which is 
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Ukrainian ; a’narrow western strip of the government of Grodno 
round Bielostok and Sokolka; West Galicia and the greater part 
of the Duchy of Teschen (detached from Poland in the fourteenth 
century); most of Posen and Upper Silesia (Regency of Oppeln) ; 
parts of West Prussia (Polish Pomerelia (which includes Danzig), 
Thorn, and Culm), and the southern fringe of East Prussia 
(Regency of Allenstein). Out of a population of some 20,000,000 
in these territories the Poles number 16,000,000, Jews 2,000,000, 
Germans over 1,000,000, besides Ukrainians and White Russians. 
The only clear, natural, or ethnic frontiers are to the south, where 
the main range of the Carpathians forms a boundary between the 
Poles and Slovaks. Polish landowners owned nearly 40 per cent. 
of the total area of Lithuania, White Russia, Western Ukraine, 
and East Galicia, some of the estates extending to 250,000 acres, 
but the great mass of the peasantry were of different nationalities. 
Owing to this fact there was constant friction between the Polish 
upper classes and the Lithuanian, White Russian, and Ukrainian 
peasants, who largely exceeded the landowners in number in 
Kast Galicia, the Poles representing some 20 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. These territories possess considerable natural wealth and 
highly developed industries. 

At the beginning of the war Poland was merely treated as 
three provinces of the three Empires—Austria, Germany, and 
Russia—and forced to fight on both sides with all the burdens of 
warfare, receiving no support from either party. After the 
Russian withdrawal from Russian Poland, the country was pro- 
claimed quasi-independent by the Central Powers, but when the 
Poles refused to raise an army to fight on the side of the Central 
Powers their independence was curtailed, and the relations 
between the Central Powers and the three parts of Poland became 
very hostile. The Allies recognized the National Democratic 
Committee in France and England as representative of Polish 
interests. After the Russian Revolution the Provisional Govern- 
ment proclaimed the complete independence of Poland. The 
Ukrainians, however, protested against the inclusion of Kholm 
(Chelm) in Poland, and after the Austrian collapse they also 
claimed Eastern Galicia as far as the River San. 

At the beginning of 1918 a new Polish army was formed in 
France, and its recognition as an Allied Independent Army by 
the Allies was proclaimed. The signing of the armistice in 
November 1918 made Poland once more the theatre of disorder, 
since the German armies from Russia and the Ukraine, and the 
Russian prisoners from Germany, all in deplorable condition, 
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marched through her territory. After the Austrian collapse 
Galicia united with Russian Poland, and the Poles in Posen also 
expressed their wish to do so. A Liberal government with a 
Socialist majority but including all parties was set up in Warsaw 
in 1918, and General Pilsudski, who had been imprisoned in 
Germany for sixteen months, returned to Warsaw on 10 Novem- 
ber, where he received an enthusiastic welcome, and was given 
the power of Dictator on 14 November. Early in 1919 Paderewski, 
with a British military representative, went to Poland through 
Danzig and Posen, when anti-German manifestations occurred. 
On 15 January 1919 Paderewski was proclaimed Premier, and 
General Pilsudski remained at his post as “Chef d’Etat.”” When 
the Constituent Assembly met in Warsaw, all three parts of 
Ethnical Poland and the Polish minorities in Historical Poland 
were represented, and the Polish Government received Allied 
recognition. ‘The eastern frontier, especially the town of Lvov, 
was disputed by the Ukrainians, who, refusing to abide by the 
decision of the Allied Commission, began to fight the Poles. The 
dispute with the Czecho-Slovaks over Cieszyn (Teschen), in 
Austrian Silesia, was settled by the Allied Commission in favour of 
the Poles. 

The political situation of Poland is not yet firmly established. 
It is in danger from the east (Ukraine and Bolshevik forces com- 
bined) and from within, owing to unemployment and hunger, 
which cannot be relieved until free communication through 
Danzig is opened.* 


FINLAND. 


Finland is divided into eight provinces: Nylands, with an area 
of 12,039 square kilometres, of which 93.63 per cent. is land and 
6.37 per cent. water, with five towns and 1,298 villages; Abo- 
Bjorneborg, area 24,316, of which 95.29 per cent. land and 4.71 
per cent. water, with six towns, two boroughs, and 3,386 villages ; 
Tavastehus, area 20,928, of which 83.32 per cent. land and 16.68 
per cent. water, with three towns and 1,258 villages ; Viborg, area 
43,229, of which 72.58 per cent. land and 27.42 water, with six towns 
and 1,828 villages ; St. Michel, area 23,314, of which 71.36 per cent. 
land and 28.64 per cent. water, with three towns and 676 villages ; 
Kuopio, area 44,067, of which 82.13 per cent. land and 17.87 per 
cent. water, with three towns, one borough, and 673 villages; 


* See Addenda. 
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Vasa, area 41,562, of which 92.64 per cent. land and 7.36 per cent. 
water, with seven ‘towns and 512 vilees) Uleaborg, area 167.971, 
of which 94.39 per cent. land and 5.61 per cent. water, with five 
towns and 354 villages. The population in 1915 was 3,300,650, 
or 9.9 inhabitants per square kilometre; of these 15.52 per cent. 
lived in towns and 84.48 per cent. in the country, the most 
densely populated provinces being Viborg (562,298) and Vasa 
(540,094). Of the towns, Helsingfors had the largest population 
(176,521), followed by Abo (54,600), Tammerfors (45,560), Viborg 
(28,790), etc. In 1910 2,571,146 of the inhabitants were Finns, 
338,961 Swedes, 7,339 Russians, 1,794 Germans, and 1,958 of other 
nationalities. In 1915 3,238,023 of the population were Lutherans 
(the greatest number, 535,089, in Vasa), 852 Methodists, 5,303 
Baptists, 55,923 Greek Orthodox (the greatest number, 43,933, in 
Viborg), 549 Roman Catholics, and 1,229 Jews. ‘The result of the 
elections to the Diet in 1917 was as follows : 92 Social Democrats, 
32 Old Finns, 24 Young Finns, 21 Swedish Folk Party, 26 Agra- 
rians, 5 Folk Party; of the 200 members, 18 were women, 10 of 
them Social Democrats. Under the old régime Finland enjoyed 
proportional representation, and was the first European state to 
introduce active and passive suffrage for women. 
On 6 December 1917 the Finnish Diet proclaimed the total 
independence of Finland, which was subsequently recognized by 
the Bolshevik government. On 4 January 1918, Finnish in- 
dependence was recognized by Sweden and France; Norway, 
Denmark, and Germany following within a few days. Early in 
1918 a “Red” or Socialist government was established at Hel- 
singfors, a body of “White” Guards being at once formed to 
resist them, and civil war began on 27 January. The “Whites” 
appealed to Germany for aid, and a German force landed 3 March. 
A political agreement was concluded between “White” Finland 
and Germany on 7 March, and a commercial agreement on 27 May 
(ratified 23 June), by which Finland was to receive grain and 
manufactured goods in return for wood, wood-pulp, and silicate 
of copper. On the defeat of the “Reds” a pro-German Cabinet 
was formed (28 May) with Mr. Svinhufvud as Regent. A new 
government (which disclaims any pro-German tendency) was 
formed in April 1919, with General Mannerheim as Regent. It 
represents the majority parties of the Diet elected on 2 March, 
and has taken over the liabilities of the old Grand Duchy. It 
has just been officially recognized by the British Government. 
Finland, as at present constituted, has no strategic frontier, 
and the possession of Kast Karelia would shorten its line of 
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defence and create a Greater Finland. This would involve 
the handing over of the western part of the Mourman 
Peninsula, with an outlet to the sea. The Mourman railway runs 
through East Karelia. : 


ESTHONIA. 


A United Esthonia includes the Russian government of 
Esthonia, the northern part of Livonia, with the Isles of the Moon 
Sound, the Toropetskoye district of Pskov, and Gdovsky district 
of Petrograd, covering an area of over 7,605 square miles, with 
1,500,000 inhabitants, 90 per cent. of whom are Esthonians and 
about 2.4 per cent. Germans, the rest being Russians, Swedes, 
Letts, Jews, etc. About one-fourth of the surface is occupied by 
lakes and marshes, and one-fifth by forests, one-sixth is under 
cultivation, the rest being pasture land. By a law of the Russian 
Provisional Government of 12 April 1917, the Esthonian Diet or 
National Council, elected on the basis of universal suffrage, was 
established and began its functions 14 July 1917. After the 
Bolshevik Revolution the National Council proclaimed the In- 
dependence of Esthonia, but later became subject to German 
domination, though recognized as an Independent Republic by 
England, France, and Italy (May 1918). Its Independence was 
again proclaimed 2 November 1918. ‘The Esthonians claim that 
their new status will not interfere with international commerce, 
that a free Ksthonia will be a sort of gateway for the world’s trade 
with Russia. Reval, the capital, an important port of the Baltic, 


is open all the year round. 


LATVIA (LETTONIA). 


Latvia comprises the southern part of the former government 
of Livonia and of Courland (with an area of 10,435 square miles, 
a population of 758,800, its chief industry agriculture, and its 
capital Mitau), three districts of Vitebsk (Latgale), strips of terri- 
tory in Pskov and Kovno, and a strip in East Prussia. The 
Lettish countries were united until 1561, after which they became 
subject to Lithuanian-Polish and Swedish rule; in 1795 the 
various parts were finally reunited under the Russian autocracy. 
Latvia covers an area of about 17,574 square miles (excluding 
Courland), with a population of 1,750,000. From 30 to 40 per cent. 
of its surface is covered with pine forests, and broken up by over 
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1,000 lakes; some fifty miles north of Riga there are large flax 
fields. The Letts claim three of the most important ports on the 
Baltic—Riga, Windau, and Libau, which dealt in 1912 with 
54°3 per cent. of British exports to Russia, and 37°9 per cent. of 
Russian exports to the United Kingdom. 


LITHUANIA. 


A reconstructed Lithuania will include the three Russian 
governments of Vilna, Kovno, and Souvalki, covering an area of 
some 36,455 square miles, with a population of about 5,000,000. 
Vilna, which is the capital of the new Republic, proclaimed in 
November 1918, has a larger percentage of White Russians than 
of Lithuanians in its population. The Poles claim Vilna on the 
grounds of language and civilization, the Lithuanians on those of 
race and origin. By decree of the Soviet Government of Lithu- 
ania, private banks are nationalized, and deposits of private 
persons exceeding 10,000 roubles confiscated. Deposits made 
after 9 January 1919 are not subject to restrictions. 


WHITE RUSSIA. 


The Republic of White Russia includes the governments of 
Vitebsk, Moghilev, Minsk, and Smolensk—an area of about 
92,341 square miles (mostly forest-covered plains), with a 
population of some 9,000,000, of whom the White Russians 
number 5,000,000, these being of pure Slavonic type. 


CAUCASUS. 


The North Caucasus Republic, established in Daghestan, is a 
political rather than a national entity. It comprises Zakatal, 
Daghestan, part of Baku, and Terek. The capital, Vladikavkas, 
was removed to Temir-Khan-Shoura at the time of the Bolshevik 
advance. 


TRANSCAUCASIA. 


Georgia, situated between the Black and Caspian Seas at the 
couthern foot of the Caucasus Mountains, covers an area of about 
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40,000 square miles, and has a population of some 3,000,000. The 

xeorgians belong to the Orthodox Church, and when after many 
vicissitudes a treaty was.made with Russia in 1783, acknow- 
ledging her suzerainty, they stipulated for the preservation of 
Georgian ecclesiastical and political autonomy. The terms of 
this treaty were successively set aside—the Georgian Patriarchate 
abolished and the Church placed under the Russian Holy Synod, 
and Georgia merged in the Russian Viceroyalty of the Caucasus. 
After the Revolution of 1917 the Georgians restored ecclesiastical 
autonomy and set up a National Council for political affairs. 
The Council asked Kerensky’s Government for permission to 
form a Georgian national army to be devoted to the defence of 
the country against the Turks; this was refused. After co- 
operating. with the various Transcaucasian Governments, a 
Georgian Republic was proclaimed in May 1918, which comprises 
the governments of Tiflis and Koutais, and the district of Souk- 
houm, the last being disputed by the Abkhas, a small tribe closely 
allied to the Circassians; in addition the Georgians claim 
Batoum. The Social Democrats are in power, and the land has 
been confiscated without compensation to owners. Its geographical 
position—on the high road from the Black Sea to Baku—gives it 
considerable strategic and commercial importance, and _ traffic 
between Europe and Afghanistan, Persia and Turkestan, must 
pass through the country. 


Armenia or the Republic of Ararat includes little more than 
the government of Erivan, but both Socialists and Liberal anti- 
Socialists are at one in their desire to unite the Republic with 
the Armenian province of Turkey in an autonomous state. This 
would comprise the six Turkish vilayets and Cilicia, and would 
extend from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. Armenia in 
Russia has a population without territory; Armenia in Turkey 
has territory and no population. The relations between the 
Armenians and Georgians are very bitter, but an even greater 
hostility exists between the Armenians and Tatars. So far there 
has been no question of confiscation of land. 


Azerbaizhan declared itself a Mohammedan Republic in Decem- 
ber 1918, and the first local Parliament met on 7 December at 
Elisavetpol, on the railway from Tiflis to Baku; the Tatars claim 
Baku as their capital. 


A neutral zone has been established comprising Batoum, 
Ardahan, and Kars. . 


Q 
bo 
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ASIATIC RUSSIA. 
Asiatic Russia includes : 
1, Siberia proper—Western Siberia poe 
Tiaeeden Siberia ( Irkoutsk ; Yakoutsk ; Kamchatka ; 
| Transbaikalia; Yenisseisk. 


( Amour; Primorskaya or 

2. The Far East or Russian Pacific - Maritime Province; 
Sakhalin. 

3. The Steppe Country ote Semipalatinsk ; Tourgai ; 

Fergana ; Samarkand ; 

4, Central Asia or Russian Turkestan { Syr-Daria ; Semirye- 

( chensk ; Transcaspia. 


SIBERIA. 


Stretching from the Arctic Seas to the confines of the Chinese 
Empire, some 2,500 miles north and south, and 5,000 miles east 
and west, Siberia presents an extraordinary diversity of physical — 
and climatic conditions, between the frozen tundras of the Far 
North, the forest region of the Middle Interior, and the grazing 
and agricultural plains and plateaux of the Southern Belt below 
the 55th parallel. Its great distances and its unpleasant reputa- 
tion as a criminal colony were perhaps the main reasons to account 
for the slow development of this continental area of some 53 mil- 
lion square miles, comprising millions of acres of fertile lands, 
boundless forests, and inexhaustible mineral wealth. 

During its three hundred years of possession by Russia, 
Siberia received but grudging recognition from the Administra- 
tion of that country. Its first immigrants, soon after the Con- 
quest, were hunters, who penetrated into the interior in increasing 
numbers from Russia in search of fur-bearing animals, followed 
by bands of Cossacks dispatched to garrison the forts and culti- 
vate the land around them. Later on, the transportation of 
convicts began, and during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries an increasingly large illicit flow of immigration of 
peasants seeking to escape the burden of serfdom in Russia or 
religious persecution took place. After the liberation of the serfs 
in 1861, the entire populations of villages emigrated en masse, 
and between the years 1800 and 1900 over 20,000 exiles per 
annum reached Siberia. At the beginning of the present century 
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the transportation of criminals was discontinued, and year hy 
year increasing efforts have been made by the Department of 
Agriculture for the systematic settlement of the country, the 
annual vote for that purpose increasing from less than a million 
roubles prior to 1896 to over 30,000,000 in 1914. The peasants 
own their holdings and are, on the whole, much more prosperous 
than in European Russia. Their grievances were, the large amount 
of land owned by the State and Tsar, the reservation by the 
State of the right to capture fur-bearing animals, and the influx 
of Russian colonists. The wages of the agricultural labourer in 
1915 were highest in the Amour Territory—146 copeks per day in 
seed-time and 163 copeks for the harvest. The Union of the 
Siberian Creamery Association has about 3,000,000 members 
scattered in the governments of Tobolsk, Omsk, etc., well or- 
ganized for the sale and distribution of their produce. 

Since the Trans-Siberian Railway was opened in 1904 the 
population has increased sevenfold, with a corresponding increase 
in the welfare and prosperity of the provinces through which it 
passes. Its total length from Moscow to Vladivostok is 5,391 
miles, and a number of branch and auxiliary lines being already 
in course of construction or projected, will, in due course, 
open up further large tracts of country for settlement. Thus, 
the black-earth belt along the north-west foothills of the Altai 
can supply the markets of Europe with agricultural and dairy 
products from its prolific soil, and the immensely wealthy mineral 
area of the same region will have its large population of workers 
in the coal, iron, and copper industries. A line from Tiumen to 
Omsk will, when the Perm route is improved, carry most of the 
heavy traffic, such as wheat and timber, from Western Siberia 
to the Mourman Ports, leaving the Siberian main trunk line free 
for the butter and meat trade. A connexion between Tobolsk 
and the North Siberian Railway will open up a new and vast 
timber region, and the extension of the Yenessei branch through 
Central Siberia will assist materially in the development of the 
Kara Sea route from Europe to the estuaries of the Rivers Ob 
and Yenessei. English shippers are employing this route, and 
as the ice conditions prevailing in the Kara Sea are studied, as 
recommended by Dr. Nansen, and better understood, this 
summer route will become fully recognized and utilized. 

Siberia is naturally provided with a very extensive system of 
waterways, which has hitherto served as the main source of 
communication between towns and villages. It is possible to 
traverse Siberia from end to end by means of its rivers, the chief 
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among which, the Ob-Irtish, Yenessei-Angara, Lena, and others, 
are navigable for thousands of miles, and with their numerous 
tributaries will always remain valuable feeders to the railways. 

The permanent population was about 10,500,000 (chiefly 
Great Russians), of which the natives form less than 20 per cent. ; 
the town population numbers 11°6 per cent., the rural population 
88:4 per cent. In Western Siberia it is estimated that there is 
an area of 190,000 square miles, of which only 3 per cent. is as yet 
under cultivation. According to Mendeleiev, the great -Russian 
scientist, the intellectual and industrial centre of Russia is 
slowly but inexorably moving eastward towards Western Siberia, 
and many Russians of repute foresee a great future for this vast 
district so rich in natural resources. Cold storage is one of the 
first and most urgent requirements for the development of the 
trade of both Western and Central Siberia. The number of 
refrigerating plants now in operation in Siberia is given at twelve, 
though there are in addition a number of stations where natural 
ice and freezing mixtures are used. The chief centres at present 
are at Kourgan, where there are fourteen firms engaged in the 
business, and at Omsk, where there are twenty-one, whilst at 
Barnaoul and Semipalatinsk large refrigerators have recently 
been constructed. The Kouznetsk district has coal and iron 
deposits estimated at 1,594,000,000 poods (a pood equals 36 lb.), 
and the ore yields from 58 to 65 per cent. of iron. 

The most advantageously placed centres for business are Omsk, 
Tiumen, Barnaoul, Novo-Nikolaievsk, Krasnoyarsk, and Irkoutsk. 
The first and the last three are situated at points where the Trans- 
Siberian crosses the principal rivers, which, during the greater 
part of the year, provide cheap transport facilities over vast 
areas of Siberia. Omsk and Novo-Nikolaievsk are of especial 
importance as distributing centres for agricultural machinery, 
etc. Central Siberia, which consists of territory to the west of, 
and including, Irkoutsk, is chiefly important from the point of 
view of mineral development, and stock-raising centred mainly 
round Achinsk and Minoussinsk. 

The future of Eastern Siberia and the Far East is connected 
with the Pacific rather than with Western Europe. Adequate 
railway connexion is a prime necessity. With this, Eastern 
Siberia and the Far East could compete with America in wheat, 
cotton, corn, and beef. The timber of the Maritime and Amour 
Provinces awaits commercial enterprise. The lumber industry of 
the Amour is still in its infancy, and existing mills are incon- 
veniently placed for export. The Pacific trade of the Far East has 
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received comparatively little attention. Siberia has a coast-line 
of nearly 6,000 miles bordering on Pacific waters. Three of the 
rivers which flow into these are over 1,000 miles Jong, the Amour 
alone being navigable for 2,000 miles. These waters are rich in 
salmon, sturgeon, herrings, porpoises, etc. While they are not 
entirely ice-free, Port Ayan on the Sea of Okhotsk is generally 
open by 15 May (about a month earlier than the Amour 
Estuary), and Vladivostok is open to all intents and purposes all 
the year round. The Vladivostok and Government Harbours, 
and De Castrie Bay on the Straits of Tartary, would afford safe 
and deep anchorage at all times to vessels engaged in Russian 
trade. North of Nikolaievsk-on-Amour no duty is levied on 
goods of any description imported through Pacific Ports, and 
nearly all machinery destined for points on the railway east of 
Lake Baikal is admitted free. 

Mining is assuming important proportions throughout Siberia, 
and the primitive methods of hand-treatment are giving place to 
modern machinery. Gold-dredging, in particular, has for some 
years now been in active and successful operation. Besides gold, of 
which Siberia contributes a large proportion of the world’s output, 
the less precious and baser metals, as well as coal, are liberally 
distributed throughout the length and breadth of the country. 

A Siberian Government at Omsk, with Peter Vologodsky 
as President, was formed in June 1918, and in October it was 
decided that Siberia should be included in the All-Russian 
Government proclaimed at Ufa, but the Union could not agree 
and was speedily dissolved. 

Siberia was proclaimed a Republic with its capital at Tomsk 
in December 1917, the Government being composed chiefly of 
Social-Revolutionaries. A Far-East Republic, with headquarters 
at Vladivostok, was formed in March 1918, a Yakoutsk Republic 
in May 1918, and the Republic of East Siberia, with headquarters 
at Harbin (General Horvat’s Provisional Government), in July 
1918. After various changes the Council of Ministers, on 
18 November 1918, abolished the Directorate of the All- 
Russian Government (sitting at Omsk) and offered a 
Dictatorship to Admiral Kolchak, who now claims authority 
over the whole of Siberia, and represents some 10,000,000 
inhabitants. This Government was established under Allied 
protection and is in communication with the Governments of 
Vladivostok, Arkhange], and the Don Territory.* 


* See Addenda, 
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In the south-east (on the borders of Mongolia) a Government 
under the Hetman Semionov, with its capital at Chita, was 
anti-Bolshevik, but also anti-Constitutional: Customs dues were 
appropriated and receipts of the brandy monopoly, claimed by 
the Omsk Treasury, were confiscated. Semionov’s Government 
is now reported to have acknowledged the Dictatorship of 
Admiral Kolchak. 


THe STEPPES. 


The Steppe Country and Central Asia cover an area of over 
1,366,832 square miles, with a permanent population of over 
10,000,000. In the former the natives represent 60 per cent. of 
the population, while in the latter they represent 93 per cent. 
The town population numbers 13:6 per cent, the rural population 
86°4 per cent. The Steppes, mountains, and rich oases of 
Turkestan and Transcaspia consist of well-irrigated arable lands. 

Rich fields of cotton, sorghum, and rice are cultivated, all 
kinds of minerals are produced, and large flocks of sheep are 
raised by the natives, who make carpets of the wool. 

The Steppe Provinces include Akmolinsk, Semipalatinsk, 
Tourgai, and Uralsk, covering an area of 710,905 square miles, 
with a population of about 4,000,000. In Tourgai a joint Russo- 
Tatar Parliament has been for med, which demands autonomy in 
matters concerning the land for the north part of the Central 
Asian Steppes. 


TURKESTAN. 


Turkestan comprises the provinces of Fergana, Samarkand, 
Syr-Daria, and Semiryechensk, covering an area of 420,807 square 
miles, with a population of 6,416,700. At the fifth National 
Congress, July 1918, Turkestan was proclaimed a Republic in 
alliance with Russia. The Republic as formed was to include 
Fergana, Samarkand, Syr-Daria, Semiryechensk, Transcaspia, 
Khiva, and Bokhara. It was, however, short-lived, as the 
anti-Republican elements of Khiva and Bokhara objected to the 
alliance with Russia. At present the only stable ties between 
these peoples are the Mohammedan Congresses. 


TRANSCASPIA. 


Transcaspia, which covers an area of 235,120 square miles, 
with a population of 486,200, consisting mainly of nomads, 
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herdsmen, and cultivators, has proclaimed its independence. 
The Tashkent Committee regarded the Transcaspian Govern- 
ment as the centre of a counter-revolutionary movement, and 
decreed ‘that the railway administration should be transferred 
from Askhabad to Tashkent. After some trouble the Turko- 
mans managed to overthrow the Bolsheviks at Kizil Arvat, 
Merv, Askhabad, and Krasnovodsk. This territory derives 
much of its importance from the Central Asian Railway, which, 
starting from Krasnovodsk on the Caspian, follows the North 
Persian border for 430 miles to a point near Kaakhka, where the 
line is less than 90 miles by mule-track from Meshed. Askhabad, 
346 miles from the Caspian, is connected with Meshed, 176 miles, 
by a carriage road. From Merv, 215 miles east of Askhabad, a 
branch line runs down to Kushk, on the Afghan frontier. 

Later developments of the political situation are noted in 
the Addenda, and in the Diary of Events as they happened. 
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BOLSHEVIK CONSTITUTION 


POLITICAL’ ANDV ECONOMIC 
O'R GANG Z AS ONS Ose 
BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA: 


THE immediate result of the two successive Russian revolu- 
tions of February-March and October-November of 1917 was 
that the old Russian Empire ceased to exist. The October- 
November Revolution brought to power the so-called Bolshevik 
Party, who, being extremist Socialists, made, and are still making, 
a bold attempt to put their ideas in practice on a large scale, and 
to re-shape Russia from an autocratic Empire into a Socialistic 
Republic. The present sketch is intended to describe Bolshevik 
legislation as to the constitution, the administration, and the 
economic organization of the Republic. Such a description, 
necessarily short and incomplete, may, however, convey a sufficient 
knowledge of the political and economic structure of the new 
state for all practical purposes. 


CONSTITUTION. 
Atu-RussIAN CONGRESS OF SOVIETS. 


Russia is a Republic with neither President nor Parliament 
in any form to which we are accustomed. The highest authority 
in the Republic is the All-Russian Congress of Soviets (Councils), 
which consists of representatives of Town Soviets (one delegate 
for each 25,000 electors), and of the Provincial Congresses of 
Soviets (one delegate to each 25,000 of population). The Con- 
gress meets twice a year, but may also hold extraordinary sessions. 
In the interval between the meetings of the Congress the supreme 
authority, equal to that of the Congress, is vested in The All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee, not exceeding two hun- 
dred members, which is elected by the Congress. Two questions 
are within the sole competence of the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets: the alteration of the basis of the Soviet Constitution 
(minor alterations may be made by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee on its own authority) and the ratification of peace treaties. 
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CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The special duties of the Central Kxecutive Committee as a 
permanent body consist in convening the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets, to which it is entirely responsible, and in closely supervis- 
ing the administration of the country, which is actually carried 
on by the Council of People’s Commissaries. The Council is 
appointed by the Central Executive Committee, and is responsible 
both to it and to the All-Russian Congress of Soviets. To enable 
the Central Executive Committee to exercise a better control 
over the administrative work of the Council, its members work in 
various Commissariats* (Ministries), or are entrusted with special 
duties by the Central Executive Committee. 


CoUNCIL oF PEOPLE’S COMMISSARIES. 


The Council is entrusted with the general conduct of the 
affairs of the Republic. It consists of eighteen members, each of 
whom is at the head of a Commissariat (Ministry). In each Com- 
missariat a Board is formed, the members of which are confirmed 
by the Council. Commissaries can personally dispose of all 
matters concerning their respective Commissariats. They must, 
however, immediately notify their Board of all decisions; and the 
Board, or any individual member of it, is entitled to lodge a 
protest against any decision, either to the Council or to the 
Central Executive Committee. The Commissaries and their 
Boards are responsible both to the Council and the Central 
Executive Committee. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT. 


As the central government is vested in the All-Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets and its Executive Committee, so the local 
government is in the hands of local Soviets, their Congresses, and 
their Executive Committees. Villages, hamlets, townlets, etc., 
elect delegates on the basis of one delegate per hundred of the 
population, but not Jess than three, and not more than fifty 
delegates in each settlement. Large towns elect one delegate per 
thousand of the population, but their total number must not be 
less than fifty or more than a thousand. These delegates form 
a communal or a town Soviet respectively, which sits at least 
once a week in towns, and twice a month in eounuy vee The 


* As many Commissions which are not Ministries have been ear eth toa. we have 
been obliged to retain the Russian word Commissariat. 
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delegates are re-elected every three months. The representatives 
of the Communal Soviets in each Volost * form the Volost Con- 
gress of Soviets, which holds its ordinary sessions once a month. 
The representatives (not more than three hundred in number) of 
the Communal Soviets in each District form the District Congress 
of Soviets, sitting once in three months. The representatives (not 
more than three hundred in number) of the Town Soviets and the 
District Congresses of the Soviets in each Government constitute 
the Government Congress of Soviets, which sits also every three 
months. Each of the Soviets and the Congresses of Soviets elects 
from among its numbers a small Executive Committee, which is 
entrusted with the administrative work in its own locality, and, 
in the intervals between the Congresses, exercises the same 
authority as the latter. 

Those localities which are distinguished from other parts of 
the Republic by their population, or other local conditions, may 
form autonomous Regional Unions with the Regional Congresses 
of Soviets and their Executives at the head. These autonomous 
Regional Unions form, on a federal basis, part of the Republic, 
and may send their delegates to the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets. 

The authority of the local Soviets and their Congresses ex- 
tends to the administration of all affairs of local importance, and 
to the educational and economic development of the locality. 
In all these matters the Soviets and the Congresses of the Soviets 
constitute the supreme authority in their respective territories. 
The Regional or Government Congresses and their executives, 
however, have the right to abrogate the decision of the Soviets 
in their territory, informing in each case the Central Soviet 
Authority. 


ELECTORAL RIGHTS. 


Part II of the Bolshevik Constitutional Charter is devoted to 
the general principles of the constitution of the Republic, and 
opens with the following paragraph: ‘“‘The chief object of the 
constitution of the Russian Socialist Federal Republic, as con- 
formed to the requirements of the present period of transition, is 
the establishment of a dictatorship of the proletariat and poorest 
peasantry in the form of a powerful All-Russian Soviet Authority 
for the oes Auge sont of the eae the abolition of 


* Volost is a Russian administrative unit consisting of a group of villages; a 
District consists of a number of Volosts; a Government comprises a number of 
Districts; a Region consists of several Governments. 
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exploitation of man by man, and the establishment of Socialism, 
which recognizes no division into classes and no State rule.” To 
attain the above object in the domain of constitutional rights, the 
Charter gives political rights only to those who “‘‘earn a living by 
productive work or by work of social usefulness,” and disfran- 
chises those who derive an income by employing others or live on 
unearned income. In the first category are included workers and 
employees of all kinds, peasants who do not engage hired labour 
tor profit, and those serving in the Soviet army and navy. The 
second category comprises, besides employers, persons living on 
investments, traders, etc., together with monks and clergy of all 
denominations, members of the former Russian Reigning House, 
officials and agents of the various branches of the police forces of 
the Old Régime, lunatics, minors, and persons sentenced by courts 
of justice for venial and vicious offences. 

The right to vote for and to be elected to the Soviets belongs 
to all persons of both sexes who, if not otherwise disfranchised, 
have at the time of election reached the age of eighteen. It is 
expressly provided in the constitution that foreigners settled in 
Russia for the purpose of work, and belonging to the working 
classes, or to the section of the peasantry which does not employ 
hired labour, possess the franchise and may be elected to the 
Soviets. 

As regards the procedure of election, the rules are very vague. 
Everything seems to depend on instructions issued by the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee. Section 70 of the 
Charter leaves detailed instructions to the local Soviets. The 
other rules simply mention that elections are to be held, on the 
days fixed by the Soviets, in the presence of a representative of 
the local Soviets and of the Electoral Committee, and carried 
on “according to established usage.’ 

Minutes of the progress and result of the elections, signed by 
the Soviet representative and by the members of the Electoral 
Committee, are afterwards examined by the Revising Committee 
appointed by the Soviet. In the case of irregularities, the 
election may be quashed by the next higher organ of the Soviet 
authority, but the last word belongs to the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee. 

Notwithstanding the very short period (three months) for 
which delegates are elected, the constitution gives to the electorate 
the right to recall their delegates at any time and to hold a 
new election. 
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BupGet Law. 

A special part of the constitution is devoted to Budget Law. 
It consists of ten paragraphs, the first of which contains a general 
statement as to the financ ial policy of the Republic “during the 
present transition period of the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
The chief object of this policy is “the expropriation of the bour- 
geoisie and the creation of conditions leading to the complete 
equality of the citizens of the Republic in the domain of the 
production and distribution of wealth.” 

The remaining nine paragraphs deal with the mutual relation 
of the All-Russian Congress of Soviets and the local Soviets in 
respect to revenue and expenditure. 

The commercial, naval, and military flag of Bolshevik 
Russia is of a bright red, with the letters R.S.F.S.R.—Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic—in gold in the top left- 
hand corner. ~The coat of arms is a golden sickle and hammer 
in sun-rays, crossed, handles downwards, on a red background, 
surrounded by a wreath of sheaves with the inscriptions : 
(a) Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic; (6) Workers of the 
World unite. 

ARMY.* 


At the time when the Bolsheviks succeeded in overthrowing 
the Provisional Government (October-November 1917) the old 
Russian Army, though greatly disorganized and demoralized, was 
stillin existence. ‘Though discipline was broken and the officers’ 
authority was undermined, they still remained in command. At 
the same time they, especially those of the higher ranks, were 
always suspected by the revolutionists of being unsympathetic 
towards the New Régime. This suspicion was particularly enter- 
tained by the Bolsheviks, who came into power after the coup 
attempted by Korniloff. The Bolsheviks therefore took immediate 
steps to create an armed force of their own, and to safeguard 
themselves from another attempt similar to that of Korniloff. As 
early as October 28 a decree was issued, and instantly communi- 
cated by wire to the Soviets, urging them to form a Workers’ 
Militia, which should be fully and exclusively under the orders 
of the Soviets. This decree was followed by others tending to 
transfer the actual control of the Army to the various Soldiers’ 
Soviets formed in the various military units, and deprive the 
officers of their already weakened authority. The final blow to 
the position of the officers was not delivered, however, before the 
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end of December 1917, when two decrees were issued, one ordering 
that the personnel of the Army command should be elected by the 
units, and the other abolishing all military grades and distinctions. 
The effect of these decrees was that the former Officers’ Corps, as 
a separate body, and all organizations connected with it, ceased 
to exist, and even the name of officer was banned. ‘‘ Henceforth 
the Army will consist of citizens bearing the honourable title of 
soldiers of the Revolutionary Army all equal in rank,” as one of 
the decrees puts it. Officers not entrusted with command by 
their units, of whom there were many, either left the Army or 
continued to serve their term in the ranks. 

The terms of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, and the events which 
followed it, showed clearly that the very existence of the newborn 
Soviet Republic was threatened, and it was therefore decided 
to create a Red Army strong enough to uphold Soviet authority 
against its home and foreign enemies, the militia being evidently 
unable to cope with the situation. 

On 27 April 1918 a decree providing for compulsory military 
training was published in the official Collection of Laws and 
Decrees of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Government. In the 
preamble to that decree we find the following explanation of the 
measure: “One of the fundamental tasks of Socialism is the 
liberation of mankind from the burden of militarism and from 
the barbarism of bloody conflicts between the peoples. Universal 
disarmament, eternal peace, and fraternal co-operation among all 
the peoples is the goal of Socialism. This aim will be realized 
when the power in all countries passes to the working classes, 
who will wrest from the exploiters the means of production, 
transfer them to the toiling masses for their common use, and 
establish collectivism as the immutable foundation of the soli- 
darity of the Peoples. ... The Russian Soviet Republic, 
surrounded on all sides by enemies, must create its own powerful 
army ; under the defence of which social reforms in the direction 
of communism may be carried out in the country.” Military 
training is compulsory for males and optional for females. 
Training is divided into three categories: (a) for schoolboys, 
(6) for youths between sixteen and eighteen, and (c) for adults 
from eighteen till forty. Training for adults lasts eight consecu- 
tive weeks, and at least twelve hours a week must be given to it. 
Arrangements must be made as far as possible that those in 
training may carry on their ordinary work, as they receive no 
pay. Training is entrusted to instructors approved by the 
Commissary for War. Conscientious objectors on religious 
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grounds are trained to military duties not connected with the 
use of arms. Absence from training or neglect of duty are 
punishable offences. Citizens aged between eighteen and forty, 
who have finished their course of training, are registered as liable 
to military service, and must answer the first call of the Govern- 
ment, and “fill the ranks of the Red Army, which consists of the 
most devoted and self-sacrificing fighters for freedom and inde- 
pendence of the Russian Soviet Republic and for International 
Socialist Organization.” 

As regards the bourgeoisie, the preamble to the same decree, 
after accusing them of an attempt to overthrow the Soviet 
Government “by plotting, revolting, and treacherous dealings 
with foreign imperialists,” thus continues: “To arm the bourgeoisie 
would mean to create a constant discord within the army, and 
thereby weaken it in its fight with a foreign foe.... The 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Government will find a way to place on 
the bourgeoisie, in one form or another, a part of the burden of 
the defence of the Fatherland. But military training and the 
arming of the people in the present period of transition will be 
extended only to workers and peasants who do not employ hired 
labour.’’ As stated above, the Bolshevik Government introduced 
a new method of appointing the personnel of the army command, 
i.e., by election. This was of great assistance to the Bolsheviks in 
their desire to destroy the old traditional discipline, but it utterly 
failed to provide anything in its place, and the Army, or, rather, 
what was left of it, was almost undisciplined. When the old 
Army: melted away, and the Bolshevik Government began to 
create a new and strong army of their own, it became indispens- 
able to invent such a scheme for the appointment of the personnel 
of the army command as would combine democratic organization 
with efficiency. This was attempted in the decree published on 
29 April 1918. According to that decree, in time of war all 
personnel of command is nominated by the Commander of the 
units. As regards peace time (a) Section Commanders are nomi- 
nated by the Company Commander, (b) Platoon Commanders 
are nominated by the Regimental Commander acting in agree- 
ment with the local War Committee. The latter compiles the list 
of candidates who have qualified for the post, either by special 
education in military schools, or by bravery and skilful leader- 
ship in action, and only from that list can Platoon Commanders 
be chosen. The name of the candidate appointed is published in 
the Soviet Press, and the appointment will be cancelled if anything 
objectionable about him should come to light, or if, during a six 
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weeks’ probation, he fails to perform his duties satisfactorily. 
(c) A Company Commander is elected by the company, but the 
candidates for election, five in number, are provided by the 
Regimental Commander, and are chosen by him from the Platoon 
Commanders of the Brigade. (d) A Battalion Commander is 
elected in the same manner by the battalion. Candidates for 
election must belong to the rank of Company Commanders. 
(ec) Commanders of separate units, regiments, brigades, divisions, 
etc., are nominated by the War Commissary, though the proce- 
dure of nomination differs in each case. The once all-powerful 
Soldiers’ Soviets now occupy in the Red Army the very modest 
position of supervising the purely administrative work of various 
officials such as treasurer, quartermasters, etc., who are nominated 
by the commander of the unit at his own discretion. In time of 
peace, service in the army is voluntary, and the period of service 
is six months. 


NAVY. 


The Navy went through a similar process of democratization 
and reconstruction. A decree (N.127), published in January 1918, 
declared that “henceforth the Navy will consist of free citizens 
enjoying equal civil rights,” abolished all grades and distinctions, 
and introduced the appointment of the personnel of command. 
by election, though in a somewhat limited form. By the later 
decree, however, published on 13 May, the administration of the 
Navy was to a great extent centralized in a newly created Board, 
under the name of “Collegium for the Administration of Naval 
Affairs.” The Board consists of five members appointed by the 
Council of Peoples’ Commissaries, with the Commissary for the 
Navy as President. Two of these members are naval men, and 
two politicians. The first naval member controls the General 
Staff of the Navy, the personnel of the Navy command, naval 
schools, etc. The second naval member supervises the technical 
and administrative services. In time of peace the Board has the 
power of Commander-in-Chief, and in addition it can nominate, 
transfer, and dismiss commanders of all kinds, high and low, and 
other naval officials. Appeals from decisions of the Board lie 
either to the High War Council or to the Council of Peoples’ 
Commissaries. 


COURTS OF LAW. 


One of the first acts of the Bolshevik Government was 
to abolish ‘‘the citadel of the bourgeoisie,’ the Law Courts. 
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Revolutionary Tribunals and Peoples’ Justices for small, civil, and 
criminal cases were hastily created in their place. The decree 
dealing with the establishment of the new ordinary Peoples’ 
Courts was not published until 7 March 1918. The Peoples’ 
District Court is the Court of first instance, and the Regional 
Court is the Court of Appeal. The District Court has two divi- 
sions : civil and criminal. Civil cases are tried by a Collegium 
consisting of three judges and four assessors; criminal cases by 
twelve assessors under the presidency of a judge. All judges are 
elected by the local Soviet, and may be dismissed by it at any 
time. No special qualification for election is required. Assessors 
are elected by lot for each session from a special list compiled by 
the Soviet, and resemble the familiar institution of a jury in all 
respects but one—they are judges, not only of fact, but also of 
law. In criminal courts the presiding judge has no part in the 
decision. He only conducts the proceedings, and expresses his 
opinion as to the measure of punishment. The jury, however, 
can choose the punishment at their own discretion. They cannot 
increase the punishment fixed by law, but can diminish it, make 
it conditional, or refrain from inflicting it at all. If the presiding 
judge does not meet with the approval of the jury, the latter may 
at any stage of the procedure take exception to him, and in this 
case another judge has to take his place. 

Another quite unusual feature of the new criminal procedure 
is that, in addition to the speeches to which the representatives of 
the defence and prosecution are entitled, one person from the 
audience is allowed to speak for the prosecution, and one for the 
defence. The old Statutes of Civil and Criminal Procedure are 
declared to be still in force ‘‘so far, however, as their rules are not 
cancelled by the Decrees, or are not contradictory to the con- 
ception of justice of the toiling masses.’’ The rules of evidence 
and the rules relating to exceptions, and to various objections 
on formal grounds, are already abolished. Those rules which are 
left untouched by legislation are not strictly binding on the 
Court, which can always ignore them if it is of opinion that they 
have become obsolete, or are expressing bourgeois ideas of justice. 
All other laws of the pre-Bolshevik time have likewise lost their 
binding force. ‘The Courts are to be guided by the dictates of 
justice independently of the formal requirements of law,” says 
the decree. 

The Regional Courts hear appeals from the District Courts. 
Appeals can be brought only on points of law, but the Court of 
Appeal may quash the judgments of the District Courts, either on 
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formal grounds or because they are “obviously unjust.” To 
the Regional Courts belongs the right to remit or mitigate sen- 
tences. The judges of the Regional Courts are elected by the 
Assemblies of the judges of the District Courts of the Region. 

As the Courts of Appeal are numerous, and their interpreta- 
tion of laws may differ from each other, a High Court has been 
created for the unification of judicial practice. The decisions of 
the High Court must be taken for guidance by the Courts of 
Appeal. If the High Court finds that there exists an irrecon- 
cilable contradiction between the law and the people’s conception 
of justice, they are to make representations with regard to the 
alteration of the law. The former Bar is dissolved. The Soviets 
are entitled to form at each Soviet a “Collegium of Advocates.” 
Members of that Collegium are elected by the Soviet, and may be 
dismissed by it. No special qualification for election is required. 
From the Collegium the Courts choose the “Counsel” for prose- 
cution, and nominate the “Counsel” for defence at the request 
of the prisoners. The legal profession is open to everybody. 
Anyone can represent parties, both in the Civil and Criminal 
Courts, but only members of the Collegium can charge a fee for 
their professional services. The Courts of Arbitration are regu- 
lated by special rules. 


REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNALS. 


The Revolutionary Tribunals are extraordinary Courts of 
Justice, and have been created for the purpose of the suppression 
of counter-revolutionary or, rather, anti-Bolshevik movements. 
Within their jurisdiction come what may be roughly described as 
political offences, i.e., mutinies, rebellions, sabotage by officials, 
abuse of power, press offences, speculation, profiteering, etc. 
The “Instructions to the Revolutionary Tribunals,” published 
on 30 December 1917, gives a list of the punishments which they 
may inflict. Capital punishment is not mentioned among them. 
It was introduced later, when an ‘“‘ Extraordinary Commission for 
the Suppression of the Counter-Revolution” was formed. The 
Bench consists of the President, the Secretary, and six Assessors. 
The President and Secretary are elected by the Soviet for three 
months. Assessors are chosen from a general list of assessors 
compiled by the Executive Committee of the Soviet, and serve 
one week only. The sittings of the tribunals are open to the 
public. The prisoner may entrust his defence to anyone he 
‘chooses, or may request the President to assign him a member of 
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the “Collegium of Advocates.” Some attempts have been made 
by the Bolshevik Government to prevent arbitrary arrests and 
long detention without trial. In fact,.the Instructions and other 
decrees require that a preliminary investigation of the alieged 
offence should be made within forty-eight hours after the arrest, 
and the prisoner then either liberated or sent for trial. It appears 
that in practice these excellent intentions are far from being 
realized. 
THE CHURCH. 


By the decree of 23 January 1918 the Church was disestab- 
lished. ‘‘ Within the borders of the Russian Republic,” so runs 
the decree, “it is forbidden to make any local laws interfering 
with freedom of conscience, or establishing privileges on the 
ground of the religious beliefs of citizens. Every one is free to 
profess any religion or none. . . . The teaching of religion 
in schools is forbidden.” ; 

Thus the decree made religion a private affair, and put the 
Churches of all denominations on the same footing as secular 
associations. Religious associations, however, are forbidden to | 
hold property. The property which they possessed before the 
publication of the decree was sequestrated and declared to be 
national property. Churches and objects dedicated to religious 
observance may be given gratuitously to religious associations 
for their use by the local or central authorities. 

Under the Old Régime the Church, as a State institution, 
discharged various functions of an administrative nature. It 
possessed its own Courts, with an extensive criminal jurisdiction 
over the clergy, and with civil jurisdiction relating to the validity 
and dissolution of marriage (hitherto ecclesiastical marriage only 
had been regarded as legal in Russia), registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages. With Disestablishment all these functions 
were transferred to civil authorities. The validity of marriage 
depends no longer on its celebration by the Church. The disso- 
lution of marriage is within the jurisdiction of the Civil Tribunals, 
and new Registries are created for the registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages. 


MARRIAGE. 


Those desiring to marry make a declaration to that effect 
before the Registrar, and sign a statement that there are no legal 
obstacles to the marriage, and that they marry of their own free 
will. Legal obstacles are minority (eighteen for men, and sixteen 
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for women), relationship in the direct line, previous marriage, and 
lunacy. False statements are punishable, and render the mar- 
riage invalid. 


DIVORCE. 


Divorce can be obtained either at the request of one or both 
parties. In the former case divorce may be made at the Registry 
where the marriage was entered into. In the latter case a petition 
is lodged with the local People’s Justice, who,‘ after having satisfied 
himself that the request is made actually by the spouses or one 
of them, grants divorce.” No further ground for divorce than 
the wish of one or both of the parties is required. In the absence 
of an agreement in respect of the children and the maintenance of 
the wife, the judge makes a temporary decision as to the main- 
tenance and care of the children, the final decision resting with 
the District Court. The question of the validity of marriages is 
also within the jurisdiction of the District Courts. 


PRESS. 


The Constitution contains the following paragraph as to the 
Press: ““With a view to ensuring to the workers true freedom 
of expression of opinion, the R.S.F.R. abolishes the dependence 
of the Press on capitalism, and puts at the disposal of the working 
class and the poor peasantry all technical and material means for 
the issue of newspapers, books, pamphlets, and all other publica- 
tions throughout the country.” 

Judging by the decrees regulating the position of the Press, 
“true freedom of expression of opinion” can scarcely, for the 
present, mean ‘‘freedom of the Press”’ as it is usually understood. 
The Decree of 28 October 1917 gives the Council of People’s 
Commissaries the power of suppressing, temporarily or perma- 
nently, not only those newspapers which incite to resistance and 
disobedience towards the Government, or to acts of a criminal 
character, but also those “‘which sow confusion by means of an 
obviously calumniatory perversion of facts.” The measure was 
directed, as may be seen from the Preamble to the Decree, against 
the bourgeois Press, and was intended to be only of a temporary 
character. ‘As soon as order is consolidated,’ to quote the 
Preamble, “all administrative measures against the Press will be 
suspended ; full liberty will be given it within the limits of respon- 
sibility before the laws.”’ 
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On 18 December 1917, however, another decree was pub- 
lished, by which the position of the whole non-Bolshevik Press, 
bourgeois as well as socialist, was rendered precarious, apparently 
for an indefinite period. The decree, in a very business-like 
manner, prescribes that henceforward all Press offences shall be 
tried by special Tribunals, provides for the constitution of the 
Tribunals, and defines Press offences as “publication of false or 
perverted information relating to the events of public life, so far 
as it appears to be an attempt against the rights and interests of 
the revolutionary masses.” The judgment of the Tribunals is 
final, and what is worthy of notice, Assessors who, being regarded. 
as representatives of the people, constitute such a powerful 
element in all the Bolshevik Courts and Tribunals, are absent 
from the Bench in this Tribunal. 


NON-RUSSIAN NATIONALITIES AND FOREIGNERS. 


The position of the non-Russian nationalities is defined in the 
Declaration of the Rights of the Peoples of Russia, which gives to 
non-Russian nationalities the right of self-determination up to 
separation and formation of an independent State, grants them 
equality with Russian citizens, and revokes all national and 
religious privileges and limitations. As regards foreigners, their 
position is defined by paragraph 20, which reads thus: “‘Start- 
ing from the principle of the solidarity of the workers of all 
nations, the R.S.F.R. grants all the political rights of Russian 
citizens to foreigners settled in Russia for the purpose of work 
and belonging to the working classes, or to that section of the 
peasantry which does not employ hired labour, and further 
authorizes the local Soviets to grant to such foreigners, without 
any annoying formalities, the rights of Russian citizenship.” 
The formalities of naturalization are, indeed, very simple. 
Foreigners residing in Russia apply for naturalization to the 
local Soviets. In their application they must state their occupa- 
tion, and whether they have been prosecuted for criminal offences 
by the Courts of Law in their own countries. The identity of 
the applicant is certified by two Russian citizens possessing full 
politcial rights. If the Soviet grants naturalization, the fact is 
communicated to the Home Commissary, who announces it by 
publication in the Official Papers. In exceptional cases, foreigners 
residing outside the Republic may be naturalized. The grant of 
naturalization in these cases depends on the Central Executive 
Committee, to which applications must be made either directly 
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or through the representative of the Republic in the country 
where the applicant resides. Neither the Constitution nor the 
Decrees contain anything relating to foreigners belonging to the 
bourgeoisie. Apparently their position is still defined by the old 
laws dealing with the subject, and by the provisions of Treaties 
concluded by the Bolshevik Government with their respective 
countries. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 


The legislation concerning commerce and industry is very 
extensive, the tendency being, as might be surmised, towards the 
elimination of private interests by nationalizing certain branches, 
creating monopolies in others, and establishing control over the 
remainder. 

Foreign trade, both export and import, is nationalized 
(Decree of 22 April 1918). All transactions with private persons 
or firms relating to the sale or purchase of goods abroad are 
forbidden. Foreign firms can buy Russian goods only through a 
Government Department specially created for that purpose at 
the Commissariat for Commerce, and can sell their goods only to 
agents authorized by the Government. As regards Home Trade 
and Industry, such important branches as the mercantile marine, 
railways, transport, and various industrial concerns are national- 
ized. The sale of foodstuffs, cloth, various minerals, agricultural 
machinery, etc., is a State monopoly. The Banking business is 
nationalized, all private Banks being merged in the State Bank 
and their share-capital confiscated. Those branches of Trade and 
Industry which are still in private hands are controlled by various 
committees. In towns Committees for the Control of Prices, 
consisting of shopkeepers, their assistants, and accountants, have 
been formed. They inspect tradesmen’s books, define expenses, 
fix average prices and profits, and distribute the latter among the 
shopkeepers. They also control the purchase of goods, and have 
the right to purchase goods themselves on account of tradesmen 
Commercial and industrial concerns which employ labour are 
controlled by the workers through their elected Councils. Control 
is exercised over production, the purchase and sale of products 
and raw materials, and their preservation, and also over the 
financial management of the concerns. Proprietors are obliged 
to produce to the Council all books, reports, and correspondence 
for inspection. Commercial secrecy is annulled. 

Various laws have been passed in the interests of working people, 
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such as the eight hours day, insurance, endowment of mother- 
hood, safeguarding the interests of minors, etc. It is intended 
to introduce in the near future universal industrial conscription. 


LAND 5 


“Land for those who toil on it” has for long been the object 
of the Russian peasantry, the realization of which they awaited 
impatiently. A Declaration relating to the Socialization of Land 
had already been made by the Provisional Government, and the 
Peasants’ Congress drew up the general outlines of the measure, 
but its realization was postponed for approval by the Constituent 
Assembly. As the Constituent Assembly was dissolved, the 
Bolshevik Government passed the law with the approval of 
the Congress of the Soviets. The decree was published on the 
19th February 1918, the anniversary of the Emancipation of the 
serfs. Property in land, including minerals, forests, waters, and 
other natural resources, is abolished. The right to hold land 
belongs only to those who cultivate it by the labour of their own 
hands, and is not transferable. Hired labour can only be employed 
by private persons in exceptional cases; the Soviets cultivate 
estates under their management, such as trial grounds, model 
farms, etc., by hired labour. The distribution of land among 
the claimants to it is in the hands of Land Departments formed 
by each Soviet; the Department fixing the amount of land to 
which each applicant is entitled. Various circumstances must be 
taken into consideration by the Department in defining the 
average size of allotments, but the general rule is that each 
allotment must be of such a size as not to exceed the ability of 
the holder to cultivate it by himself, and to be sufficient to pro- 
vide a comfortable livelihood for the holder. Anyone living on 
the territory of the Republic, even a foreigner, has a right to claim 
an allotment, and to hold land either individually or in union 
with others. The decree contains provisions as to the order in 
which land is to be distributed, and for this purpose divides the 
population into classes, preference being given to local peasants 
needing land. If in one locality the population is excessive in 
proportion to the land, the surplus may be transferred to another 
locality where there is an abundance of land. Ores, forests, 
waters, and other natural resources, are under the supreme 
control of the Soviets. 

It will be seen that considerable preliminary work, such as 
the registration of land and population, the study of various 
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systems of agriculture, etc., must be done to enable the Govern- 
ment to carry out their elaborate scheme of the socialization 
of land. As the need of land among the Peasantry, however, 
has long been very urgent, the socialization, or, rather, the seizure 
of land, was carried out in a rough-and-ready way without any 
regard to the plans of the Government. The former landowners 
are not entitled to compensation for the loss of their land; those 
who are unable to work may receive a pension equal to that paid 
to disabled soldiers. 

The constructive idea of Bolshevism is that of creating a 
Government in the interests of one class only, ie., that of the 
labouring masses. This idea is thus expressed in paragraph 10 
of the Constitution: “The Russian Republic is a free Socialist 
Community of all those who toil in Russia. All power within the 
boundaries of the R.S.F.R. belongs to the labouring population 
of the country organized in town and communal Soviets,” and in 
paragraph 18, which reads, “The R.S.F.R. considers labour 
to be the duty of every citizen of the Republic, and its watchword 
s, “He who does not work shall not eat.’” 


L. P. RasTORGOUEFF, 


Barrister-at-Law. 
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URGENT NEEDS OF RUSSIA 


ECONOMIC POSITION. 


AccorpDING to the different localities of Russia, the climate, the 
distribution of the necessaries of life, the customs, and the 
capacity of the population vary considerably. Before the war 
Russia obtained from abroad about 13,000,000 tons of goods and 
materials perannum. Of this total 9,000,000 were tons of coke and 
coal, over 300,000 were tons of machinery, and 250,000 were tons of 
textiles; over 200,000 tons of metals were absorbed by industry, 
transport, etc. Agriculture—the mainstay of Russian economic 
life—depended largely on the importation of fertilizers (over 
400,000 tons), machinery, implements, packing materials (jute 
bags, etc.), and other necessaries. The yearly requirements of 
foodstuffs per family from imports alone were 22 lb. of herrings, 
4 lb. of rice, 5 lb. of tea, 1 lb. of coffee, 3 1b. of lard or oil, etc. 
The retreat from Poland and from some of the Baltic Provinces 
had a disastrous effect on the economic position: industrial and 
mining centres were in enemy occupation, the whole of the trans- 
port system was disorganized, and the influx of millions of penni- 
less refugees made the question of food supplies a most serious 
one. The mobilization had already deprived agriculture and 
industry of many of its best men, about 40 per cent. of skilled 
labour being taken from fields, factories, and workshops ; and the 
urgent necessity of organizing the country’s industries for national 
defence, combined with these losses, placed it in a position 
economically unsound and insecure. Transport suffered from 
lack of fuel and of rolling stock : in the beginning of 1916, 20,130 
carriages needed repair; by the middle of January 1917 the num- 
ber had doubled ; 3,387 locomotives needed repair in May 1916, out 
of a total of 19,951; in May 1917, on many of the principal rail- 
ways, 33 per cent. had broken down, and, owing to lack of raw 
material, the repairs could not be carried out. 

Woollen manufactures were taken over to supply the needs of 
the army, only 25 per cent. of the pre-war output of the cotton 
mills were allocated to the civilian population ; with the cessation 
of imports (other than war material) in June 1915 the position 
became more and more acute, until the prevailing discontent and 
impatience with the lack of organization and high prices of food 
caused the overthrow of the Autocracy. During the period from 
January to June 1917 production diminished in the following 
proportions : cotton, 17 to 29 per cent. ; woollens, 28°3 per cent. ; 
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packing materials, 21'8 per cent.; metal goods, 60 per cent. ; 
various foodstuffs, 12 to 61 per cent. ; leather goods, 41°9 per cent. ; 
boots and shoes, 30°4 per cent., owing to lack of labour, expulsion 
of skilled supervision, abolition of piecework, and want of fuel and 
raw materials. 

The breakdown of the system of internal communications 
transformed Russia from an economic whole into a group of 
separate governments, as a result of which Petrograd suffered 
acutely owing to its distance from the centres of food and fuel 
supply. The discontent which gradually spread throughout the 
country therefore reached an acute stage in the capital before it 
manifested itself in the other big towns. Russia was the victim 
of a blockade both from without and within. 


GREAT RUSSIA. 


With an independent Finland, Esthonia, Latvia (Lettonia), and 
extended Poland, Great Russia seems likely to be effectually cut off 
from ice-free ports in the north-west, for Petrograd and Kronstadt 
are open only for a portion of the year, and even these ports would 
be practically useless in the case of a hostile Finland and an 
independent East Karelia. Esthonia and Lettonia have, however, 
declared as part of their policy free ports in direct communica- 
tion with Central Russia, complete freedom of entry and transit, 
and the permission to maintain custom-houses to be granted to 
Russia. On the north, at present, the ice-free port of Mourman 
and the port of Arkhangel are situated in territory under a 
Government at war with the Bolsheviks, the7same being the posi- 
tion in regard to Siberia and much of the south and south-east of 
Russia. The Black Sea ports have been called the lungs of Russia ; 
these in the possession of an enemy, people,’ whether Ukrainians 
or some of the various races of Caucasia, would hold up all sup- 
plies brought to the south, not to mention the export of goods 
produced within these rich southern territories. Before the 
Revolution one-third of Russia’s foreign exports were transported 
through Ukraine, and as for the moment Great Russia requires 
practically all her own produce, the question of exports is not so 
urgent as that of imports. Russia requires foodstuffs, of which 
the most important are : wheat, rye, tea, sugar, coffee, rice, fats, 
and salt fish ; cattle for breeding purposes ; fertilizers ; raw mate- 
rials for mills and factories; cotton, wool, jute, coal, pig-iron, 
and other metals; agricultural machinery of not too complicated 
a nature, and implements; boots, cotton and woollen goods. The 
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reorganization of railways, a plentiful supply of coal and seed, 
are the most pressing needs. The area sown in 1917 was 50 per 
cent. less than that before the war; in 1919 it is likely to be 
30 per cent less, owing to the unsettled conditions and the absence 
of labour. 

In the Moscow region a great cotton, woollen, and silk in- 
dustry has been created, which was not only able to supply the 
needs of a considerable portion of the population, but also to 
export (especially to the East) cotton materials, etc. Leather and 
metal goods and machinery are manufactured in this region and 
in that of Petrograd. 

The industries of the central region depend upon liquid fuel 
from the Caucasus, and on coal from the Donetz basin. Iron ore 
is principally supplied by the south (Ekaterinoslav, etc.), copper 
by the Ural and Caucasus, raw cotton by Turkestan, and wool by 
the Ukraine. 

Up to 1 November 1918, 513 industrial, commercial, and trans- 
port undertakings (including the river steam lines) were national- 
ized by the Moscow Soviet, the expense of running these concerns 
for January to March being given as 532,921,000 roubles. The. 
Pravda gives the following figures for seven nationalized factories : 
cost, 3,890,000 roubles; produce sold, 2,950,000 roubles. The 
breakdown of communications, and the consequent cutting up of 
Soviet Russia into independent economic units, prevents the 
organization of a selling market, therefore prices vary con- 
siderably in different districts ; for instance, when 700 roubles per 
pood was the Petrograd price for flour, it was being sold for 
63 roubles at Tver. Owing to the exorbitant prices in some of the 
towns, the workers leave them for other places where living is not 
so expensive, a fact which further complicates matters. Accord- 
ing to an official statement, 54 factories in Ivanovo-Vosnessensk (a 
centre of the textile industry in the government of Vladimir) had 
ceased work in 1918 owing to lack of raw material, fuel, etc., and 
only 3 per cent. of the textile hands in the West Moscow region 
were at work. Only 40 of the 232 sugar factories in the govern- 
ments of Koursk, Voronezh, Tambov, Toula, and Orel were 
working, with an output of 4,500,000 poods, at least 10,000,000 
poods being required to supply the needs of Soviet Russia. 
German tanning experts came to Moscow in September 1918 to 
reorganize the leather industry, as there was a large quantity of 
hides awaiting treatment owing to the slaughter of stock as a 
result of insufficient fodder; the estimated output of boots and 
shoes in 1919 was 1,500,000 pairs. 
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In 1918 the proportion of derelict locomotives on the Petro- | 
grad-Moscow Railway increased to 47 per cent.; on the Northern 
railways to 50 per cent. ; on the Samara-Ural and Moscow-Kazan 
lines, 40 per cent.; on the South-Eastern, Moscow-Kiev, and 
Voronezh lines, 39 per cent. From the opening of the navigation 
season in April to 20 May 1918 only 33,900,000 poods of goods 
were transported by river and canal, whereas 219,000,000 poods 
were carried for the same period in 1917. 

Recently it would have been possible for Great Russia to 
secure supplies of grain, cattle, coal, iron, and copper, if transport 
could have been organized. Some fuel has obviously been 
obtained since the Moscow industries are reported to have in- 
creased their consumption since January. In this area and that 
of the Upper Volga 447 out of 550 textile mills are stated to be 
working full time, the number of workers being 413,882. 


UKRAINE. 


On 20 November 1917 the formation of a Ukrainian Republic, 
in close federation with the Russian Republic, was announced by 
the Ukrainian National Council. Until the meeting of the Con- 
stituent Assembly (to assemble on 22 January 1918) power was 
to be centred in the Central Rada, which abolished, without com- 
pensation, the existing rights of ownership to the cultivatable 
lands of large proprietors and other lands not worked by the 
owners, and also to lands belonging to the Imperial family, to 
monasteries, to the Church, and to the Crown. An eight hours day 
in all factories and workshops was declared, the death penalty 
abolished, and freedom of the Press, of speech, of religion, of 
assembly, of union, of strikes, of inviolability of person and of 
habitation, the right to use local dialects in dealings with the 
authorities, were all guaranteed. The signing of the Brest-Litovsk 
Peace Treaty practically placed the Ukraine under German 
domination, which only ended after the armistice in November 
1918, when M. Petloura and M. Venichenko took control. An 
attempt was again made to organize the Ukraine, and to forma 
stable government, but the Bolshevik advance in January 1919, 
and operations against Lemberg and the Boukovina, have made 
the establishment of order and the re-establishment of industries 
impossible for the moment. 

A great proportion of the Ukrainian frontier runs along Great 
Russian territory, which it separates from the Taurida, Bessarabia, 
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and part of Poland. Her railways were owned by Russia, and her 
economic system is bound up with the rest of the country. Her 
industries and manufactures were largely owned by Great Russians, 
to whom they are a vital necessity. The fertility of the soil and the 
consequent large production of cereals and other foodstuffs in this 
area enabled Russia to export large quantities of commodities 
through the Baltic and Black Sea ports to the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Italy, etc. It produced about one-third of the 
total grain output and two-thirds of the total grain export. Over 
95 per cent. of the sugar of the former Empire was raised in the 
Ukraine and two-thirds of the tobacco. The total value of fish 
caught at the mouth of the Danube (in the waters of Vilkovo) and 
in the Black Sea near this point was 435,211 roubles in 1915, 
showing a decrease from the 532,589 roubles for 1912; the middle 
course of the Dniepr and its tributaries in the governments of 
Kiev, Poltava, and Chernigov in 1915 produced 81,514 poods. 
The value of the fisheries of the western part of the Black Sea and 
the mouths of rivers which flow into it in 1915 was 1,160,393 
roubles, not including red granulated caviare, which was 84,000 
roubles; 90 per cent. of the silver, 80 per cent. of the tin, 31 per | 
cent. of the copper, 32 per cent. of the manganese, 74 per cent. of 
the iron ore, 79 per cent. of the coal, 53 per cent. of the salt, and 
100 per cent. of the quicksilver produced in Russia came from 
this territory ; in fact, the great resources of the former Empire 
may be said to lie in the basin of the Dniepr and Don, which 
could, with efficient management, become one of the richest 
industrial areas in Europe. 


ECONOMIC POSITION ON WESTERN FRONTIERS. 


In 1913 (the last pre-war year) Russian exports across her 
western land frontiers amounted to 1,232,000,000 roubles; her 
exports through other frontiers (Baltic, Black Sea, Caucasus, and 
Asia) were less than 300,000,000 roubles. Her imports through 
the Baltic ports, Germany, and Austria amounted to 1,146,000,000 
roubles; through other frontiers, 227,000,000 roubles. Owing to 
the peculiar development of Russian industry large quantities of 
half-manufactured materials are required, which came mostly 
from Germany, whither the raw material had been sent to be 
dealt with in the first processes of manufacture—the tanning and 
colouring of animal hide and skins is a case in point. 
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THE BALTIC PROVINCES. 


Agriculture is the primary occupation in the Baltic Provinces, 
as the soil is good for the cultivation of northern crops ; rye, oats, 
and barley being extensively grown, though the most important 
crop is flax. A considerable portion of the rural population is 
engaged in cattle raising. Owing to extensive cutting the forests 
have been depleted, and from a commercial point of view the 
region is practically timberless. The production of food materials 
is the largest industry in this region, followed by the manufacture 
of textiles and metals. Flour-milling is carried on chiefly in the 
Libau district and round Reval, while the production of linseed 
and other oils is centred in Riga, Libau, Mitau, and Dvinsk. 
Narva, Riga, and Mitau are the centres of the textile industry, 
chiefly flax and cotton, the metallurgical industry being concen- 
trated round Riga, Libau, Reval, and Narva. Colours and 
varnishes are produced in Riga and Libau; matches in Riga, 
Reval, Goldingen, and Dvinsk; cellulose in the Riga, Reval, 
Dvinsk, Pernau, and Shlok districts. Riga occupies the foremost 
position in the timber industry, subsidiary products being cork in 
Riga, Libau, and Pernau, and wood-pulp in Esthonia. The leather 
industry is spread over the Riga, Mitau, Shavli, Dvinsk, Porkhov, 
Libau, Opochka, and Ryezhitsa districts, Ezel Island, and in Reval. 

As a trading region and an outlet to the West the future 
policy of the Baltic Provinces cannot be a matter of indifference 
to Central and North Russia. Formerly the Baltic ports dealt 
with 30 per cent. of Russian exports and 35 per cent. of her 
imports. The exports were divided as follows: 44 per cent. raw 
and semi-manufactured goods, 24 per cent. foodstuffs, 12°2 per 
cent. manufactures, and 6.8 per cent. live stock, the percent- 
ages for imports being : 46 for raw and semi-manufactured goods, 
27 manufactures, and 24 foodstuffs. In 1913 the United King- 
dom took 40 per cent. of the exports from Riga and supplied 
44 per cent. of the imports. Industrial machinery was imported 
into Riga from the United Kingdom, Germany, Sweden, and the 
United States. Of recent years Windau was a growing rival for 
the receipt of foreign machinery ; 45 per cent. of the total Russian 
imports of vegetable dyes passed through Riga, and 32°6 per cent. 
through Libau; 32 per cent. of the total imports of artificial 
fertilizers and superphosphates came to Riga, and 23 per cent. to 
Libau. In 1913 timber was the chief export of Riga and Libau, 
followed by wheat from Riga, oats from Libau, flax and raw flax- 
seed cake from Riga, and oats from Reval. 
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POLAND. 


Russian Poland was one of the most important industrial 
districts in the late Empire, nearly the whole of the industry 
being concentrated in the west, more particularly in the Piotrkov 
government (Lodz, Sosnoviec, Czenstokhova, Dombrova) and in 
the Warsaw government. It is rich in raw materials, including 
coal, copper, sulphur, phosphorites, marble, stone, chalk, brick- 
clay, and kaolin. The exports to Russia consisted mainly of 
products of the engineering trades and textile fabrics (though the 
latter have gradually decreased since 1900, owing to the high 
railway taviffs on goods going east). Coal is also sent to Lithu- 
ania, Ukraine, and the eastern districts, Dombrova coal being 
conveniently situated as regards the industrial areas of Petro- 
grad and Riga. Russian Poland had to import coke and iron ore, 
some 385,667 tons of which were received annually from Krivoi- 
Rog (Ekaterinoslav). Warsaw is the centre of the metal industry, 
Sosnoviec of the chemical and coal mining industry. The Syndi- 
eate of Metallurgical Factories, founded in 1909, subsequently 
joined the big Russian syndicate “Prodameta ” with satisfactory 
results. Zinc mines exist in the Kielce government, but the. 
foundries are situated in Piotrkov. The textile industry, the most 
highly developed in this territory, is centred in Lodz, “the Polish 
Manchester,”’ and Warsaw, where there were some 1,166 mills 
with an output valued at £36,174,196. The cotton output con- 
stitutes over one-half of the value of the textile production, 
woollen goods coming next. 

The production of sugar held the first place in the output of 
foodstuffs, the yield per dessiatine of sugar-beet being highest in 
the governments of Lomzha (1,582 poods), Radom (1,504 poods), 
and Liublin (1,445 poods). In 1913 there were eighteen sugar 
factories producing syrup in the government of Warsaw, thirteen 
in that of Liublin, and seven in that of Plotsk. The prohibition 
of the transport of sugar, flour, and meal along the Vistula inter- 
fered seriously with the export of these commodities, which were 
sent chiefly to Finland, Petrograd, and the United Kingdom. 

The value of the exchange of goods between Russian Poland 
and Russia was two and a half times as great as that of the 
exchange with other countries. About one-third of the goods 
imported via Vierzhbolovo and Grayevo were destined for 
Russia; this transit trade necessitated the establishment of large 
depots in the city of Warsaw. Exports to Russia exceeded 
imports by about 55 per cent.; three-fourths of the products of 
the textile industry went east, the raw materials (cotton and 
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wool) being imported from Russia. The products of the iron 
industry (machinery, etc.) are exported in large quantities to 
Russia, from whence the iron ore and pig-iron was obtained. 
Russia (including Lithuania and Ukraine) also imported tanned 
hides, boots, clothes, and spirits. In regard to foodstuffs, Poland 
exported poultry, eggs, vegetables to Russia, and received cattle 
from the Steppes, wheat, flour, fish, and salt. Poland also sent 
horses, pulse, and fodder to Russia, from whence she received 
tobacco. The Russo-German commercial treaty, which was due 
to expire in 1916, did much harm to Polish farmers, who experi- 
enced difficulties in exporting their livestock to Germany ; where- 
as, on the other hand, about 100,000 tons of German grain yearly 
entered the Polish market and kept the price of grain low. ° 

Poland is well supplied with natural communications by the 
Vistula and its tributaries. The length of this river in Russian 
Poland is 4,811 versts, of which 3,870 are navigable; the canal of 
Augustov, connecting the Vistula and the Niemen, is 95 versts 
long. In the days of Historical Poland, when the river trade was 
not checked by customs barriers, this waterway played an impor- 
tant part in the transport of goods. Corn, wood, salt, lard, wool, 
flax, honey, etc., were conveyed to Danzig, and in return goods 
were received from England, Sweden, and Holland. Danzig is 
also an important centre for transport by rail, a considerable 
percentage of goods conveyed to the port being of Polish origin, 
or destined for Poland. Timber is now the chief commodity 
transported by water; coal, stone, lime, grain, sheet-iron, petro- 
leum, skins, bark, etc., are also conveyed by river. 

The roads, including main roads, paved roads, and natural 
roads, extend over 68,698 versts, the roads of Lomzha and Plotsk 
serving the biggest areas. The greater part of these are natural 
roads, and therefore not very suitable for traffic. 

The length of railroads in Russian Poland was 3,031 versts on 
1 January 1913, making 25°8 versts per 100,000 inhabitants. 
Warsaw had 735 versts (29°1 per 100,000), Piotrkov 499 (25°9 per 
100,000), Siedlce 464 (47°3 per 100,000), Souvalki 221 (33 per 
100,000), Lomzha 276 (40 per 100,000 inhabitants). Many of the 
railways were mainly strategic, especially in Siedlce and Lomzha. 
The lines running to the frontiers of Austria and Germany are of 
a different gauge to that of Central Europe. 


FINLAND. 


Finland imports grain, flour, coffee, tea, sugar, tobacco, wool, 
cotton, yarn, cotton goods, ready-made clothes, hides, petroleum, 
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cement, coal and coke, sulphur, cast iron, wrought iron, bar iron, 
tin, rails and machinery, especially agricultural, creamery and 
electrical machinery. She exports timber of all sorts (worked 
and raw), matches, chemical wood pulp, iron and steel goods, 
cardboard, paper, and butter. Finland has successfully taken up 
the competition with other butter-producing countries, having 
learned modern methods of butter manufacture from Denmark. 
Her industries are mainly sawmills, planing mills, pulp factories, 
paper factories, and factories for carpentry and cabinet work. 
There are also many brick works, some ore mines, factories for 
refining metals, and machine shops, as well as a considerable 
lighting and power-transmission industry. 

In 1916 imports from Russia amounted to Fmks. 607,032,000 
out of a total of Fmks. 962,814,000. Exports to Russia amounted 
to Fmks. 480,232,000 out of a total of Fmks. 510,600,000, of 
which timber, wood, paper, and paper pulp represented the 
greatest quantities and values. Cereals, flour, potato-flour, etc., 
represented the greatest quantity in regard to imports. In 1914 

_Finland imported the largest quantity of goods from Russia, 
Germany coming second on the list, and Sweden third ; her exports 
to Russia represented the highest value, the United Kingdom 
being second, and Sweden third on the list. 

In 1915 there was an average crop of 174.6 kilograms (1 kg.= 
2.25 lbs.) of rye per head, 104.2 kgs. of oats, and 181.6 kgs. of pota- 
toes ; 91,780,100 kgs. of rye were imported, and 12,600 kgs. ex- 
ported ; 2,128,900 kgs. of oats were imported, and 3,433,000 kgs. 
exported; 15,847,500 kgs. of wheat were imported, and 
11,527,600 kgs. of potatoes. There were 567 dairies in the 
country, of which 380 belonged to co-operative societies; 472 
dairies producing butter, and 91 dairies producing butter and 
cheese. The export of butter to Russia in 1916 was 4,064 kgs., 
valued at Fmks. 21,540; in 1915 909 kes. were sent to Russia, 
and 8,169 to Sweden in transit to Great Britain and Ireland. 

In 1917 the forests covered an area of 5,383,072 hectares, and 
rough forest, marshy, and rocky land 6,546,248 hectares; the 
pit-props sold were valued at Fmks. 8,436,265. In 1915 there 
were 4,982 industrial establishments, with an output valued at 
Fmks. 884,046,000; 286 were quarries and stone-polishing works, 
tile and glass works, coal mines, and peat fields; 162 textile mills; 
175 engineering works, foundries, and ship-building yards. 

The total length of State railways in 1915 was 3,685 kilometres, 
of privately-owned railways 349 kms.; the number of stations 
(including posts and halts) was 397, and the number of towns 
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connected by rail 33. The receipts for 1915 were Fmks. 81,801,166 ; 
the number of passengers was 18,102,086; there were 527 loco- 
motives and 1,174 carriages; 15,565 wagons transported 
5,167,000 tons of goods. The following are the lines opened to 
traffic : Helsingfors-Tavastehus, 17.3.1861; Riihimaki-Petrograd, 
11.9.1870; Hango-Hyvinkaéa, 8.10.1873; Abo-Tammerfors-Tavas- 
tehus, 22.6.1876; Tammerfors-Vasa, 29.6.1883; Simola-Villman- 
strand, 1.8.1885; Seinajoki-Uleaborg, 29.10.1886; Kouvola- 
Kotka, 1.10.1889; Kouvola-Kuopio, 1.10.1890; Viborg-Imatra, 
1.11.1892; Antrea-Joensuu, 1.11.1894; Tammerfors-Bjorneborg, 
111.1895 ; Haapamaki-J yvaskyla, 1.11.1897; Jyvaskyla-Suolahti, 
1.11.1898; Bjorneborg-Mantyluoto and Abo-Karis, 1.11.1899; 
Kuopio-Lisalmi, 1.7.1902; Karis-Helsingfors, 1.9.1903 ; Uleaborg- 
Tornea, 16.10.1903; Tisalmi-Kajana, 16.10.1904; Elisenvaara- 
Nyslott, 1.2.1908; Rovaniemi-Laurila, 16.10.1909; Joensuu- 
Lieksa, 10.9.1910; Lieksa - Nurmez, 16.10.1911 ; Seinajoki- 
Kristinestad and Perali-Kask6, 1.8.1913; Nyslott-Pieksimaki, 
1.11.1914. 

The total tonnage of vessels (over 19 tons) entering and leaving 
Finnish ports in 1915 was 1,229,103, of which 726,810 tons were 
in Finnish bottoms and 288,078 in Russian. Jn 1916 there were 
134 pilot stations in Finland, 442 lighthouses, 109 coastguard 
and 15 lifeboat stations, with a total staff of 975; 47,873 boats of 
various kinds passed through the Finnish canals in 1915 and 
5,215 timber rafts; grain represented the largest volume of mer- 
chandise transported, 123,260,100 tons; paper, cardboard, and 
paper pulp coming next with 28,170,400 tons. 

In 1916 there were 54 post offices (including branch offices) 
and 2,410 letter-boxes at stations, halts, etc., the staff employed 
numbered 6,919; 3,215,217 letters and postcards circulated within 
the country, and 1,019,387 were sent, and received from, abroad ; 
the receipts for the year were Fmks. 9,004,905, and the expendi- 
ture Fmks. 8,421,015. 

There were 2,481 co-operative establishments in 1916, of which 
572 were agricultural co-operative credit banks with 27,867 
members, 425 dairies with 43,035 members, 486 commercial asso- 
ciations with 181,752 members, and 998 various other associations. 

On 31 December 1917 there were 1,133 limited lability com- 
panies, with a total capital of Fmks. 1,140,349,600; of these 442 
were engaved in industry, 225 in commerce, 295 in real estate, etc. 

The Bank of Finland (founded in 1811) held Fmks. 297,554,994 
in current accounts abroad, Fmks. 2,642,188 foreign banknotes, 
coupons, and coin, and Fmks. 2,121,185 in foreign bills; it was 
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liable for Fmks. 16,043,865 current accounts abroad. The private 
banks (14) held Fmks. 162,436,247 in hand, had 1,670,751 in 
foreign bills, Fmks. 172,246,440 om deposit, and a credit of 
Fmks. 54,990,780 on their foreign correspondents. They made a 
total profit of Fmks. 21,360,723. The public debt of Finland 
amounted to Fmks. 167,487,237 in 1916. The date of issue of 
loans, banks issuing loans, etc., are as follows: 1889, Bank of 
Finland and Bleichroder (3$ per cent.), outstanding amount on 
31 December 1916 Fmks. 31,326,324; 1895, Bank of Finland, 
Crédit Lyonnais, and others (33 per cent.), outstanding amount 
December 1916 Fmks. 14,772,500; 1898, Bank of Finland and 
others (3 per cent.), outstanding amount Fmks. 46,868,000; 
1901, Bank of Finland, Crédit Lyonnais, and others (34 per cent.), 
outstanding amount Fmks. 22,023,000; 1903, Bank of Finland, 
Orédit Lyonnais, and others (34 per cent.), outstanding amount 
Fmks. 9,001,500; 1909, Bank of Finland and C. J. Hambro & Son 
(44 per cent. ), outstanding amount in December 1916 Fmks. 
43,495,913. With the exception of the loan of 1898, all the above 
issues were applied to railway construction, reserve for communi- 
cations, and for conversion of previous loans. 

On 31 December 1916 there were 421 savings banks in the 
country, with 383,164 depositors and Fmks. 359,773,100 paid in. 
At the end of 1915 the Abo Savings Bank had the largest sum in 
hand, Fmks. 40,622,466. 

The towns cover their expenses by income from real estate, 
licences, gas, water, electric light, etc., taxation, and loans. In 
1916 the taxable value of towns (38) amounted to Fmks. 
661,030,100; the number of taxpayers was 1,937,458. The 
municipal revenue for 38 towns was returned at Fmks. 47,861,420 
in 1912, the expenditure being Fmks. 52,846,230. 

In 1916 the customs receipts (inclusive of light dues, export 
duties, confiscated goods, and flotsam and jetsam) were Fmks. 
45,847,096, showing an increase on the receipts for 1915, Fmks. 
42,279,388. 


ECONOMIC POSITION ON THE EAST. 
CAUCASIA. 


The Caucasus is rich in natural resources, has a fertile soil and 
huge virgin forests, good fishing, particularly in the basin of the 
Caspian, large herds of cattle in the mountains, and extensive 
deposits of metals and minerals: silver, lead, copper, zinc, bis- 
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muth, antimony, nickel, mercury, manganese, iron, gold, pyrites, 
graphite, coal, peat, petroleum, asphalt, salt, copper and iron 
sulphates, gypsum, marble, slate, cement, stone, chalk, fireclay, 
pumice, asbestos, red oxide, ochre, and various mineral waters. 
The mining industry, with the exception of the extraction of oil 
and manganese, is very poorly developed, though the coke of 
Kouban and Koutais is necessary for the industries of this terri- 
tory. For lack of transport facilities timber for Baku was brought 
from Astrakhan, for Batoum from Tsaritsin, for the North 
Caucasus from Lithuania. There are fair quantities of manganese 
ore, copper, and paraffin available for export, also timber, tobacco, 
cotton, silk cocoons, wine, and dried fruits; there are reserves of 
wheat in the North Caucasus. The province of Kouban is 
well provided with outlets to the sea, having Anapa, Novo- 
rossisk, Eisk on the west, and Rostov-on-Don on the north; 
the last is connected by rail with Central Russia, and is a good 
distributing centre for North Caucasus and the Don region. 
Tobacco is successfully grown, and sunflower seed forms an im- 
portant crop: factories for the extraction of oil from it have been 
erected at Ekaterinodar, also at Rostov and Armavir. 

The Black Sea government has forests rich in walnut, white 
pine, palm, and beech, and orange and lemon groves, pome- 
granates, and apricot orchards. 

The most important occupation of the province of Terek is 
agriculture, the flour-milling industry being chiefly concentrated 
round Georgievsk. Grozny is a well-known oil district, where 
487 wells were at work in 1916; the largest refinery belongs to the 
Vladikavkaz railway. A pipe-line connects Grozny with the 
Caspian Sea; it is proposed to build another to the Black Sea. 
This region is also rich in gold, silver, lead, iron ore, ete. 

Daghestan, situated on the northern slopes of the Eastern 
Caucasus, is one of the world’s most mountainous districts, 
Industry is very little developed ; oil is produced from wells near 
Berekey, and sulphur is worked near Petrovsk. Fishing is the 
chief occupation of the inhabitants. The Baku government 
(including the Apsheron Peninsula, to the south of which is the 
town of Baku) is known throughout Europe for its enormous oil 
resources. The area of oil-bearing land is about 1,100 dessia- 
tines, with 3,500 productive wells and 30 refineries, situated in 
the Black Town and White Town of Baku. In Russia the oil 
products are distributed through Astrakhan and the Volga by 
means of a fleet of 136 tank vessels, with a capacity of 7,273,000 
cubic feet. A pipe-line conveys the oil across Transcaucasia to 
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Batoum on the Black Sea, from whence it could easily be trans- 
ported via Odessa or up the Danube to Western Europe. Cotton 
is grown in the Mougan Steppe, sugar-beet, indigo, and opium are 
easily cultivated, and the vineyards of the district produce a good 
wine. Baku is also important as a centre of communications. 
The Transcaucasus railway system, which extends to Poti and 
Batoum, Kars and Tabriz, connects with the Russian system at 
Baku, and is continued on the eastern coast of the Caspian Sea 
‘at Krasnovodsk by the Transcaspian railway. 

In the Elisavetpol government tobacco, flax, hemp, etc., are 
cultivated, and the wines of this region are largely exported to 
the interior of Russia. Although silkworm-culture affords occu- 
pation for thousands of the population, the industry itself is 
badly organized. The district is rich in marble, jasper, trachyte, 
etc., gold, cobalt, iron and copper ores, petroleum, asbestos, etc., 
but through lack of enterprise this natural wealth (with the ex- 
ception of copper) is unexploited. The district is crossed from 
east to west by the Transcaucasian railway. 

Tiflis has leather factories, soap, tobacco, and oil works, the 
last producing cotton seed, sesame, castor and linseed oils. 
There are three copper-smelting works in the Borchalinsk district ; 
graphite, zinc ore, fireclay, and sulphur are also to be found. 

Erivan is famous for its flowers, vegetables, and fruit. Many 
of the inhabitants find occupation in the rice plantations, cotton 
fields, and the fisheries of Lake Gokcha. The new railway to 
Julfa has brought the town of Erivan into communication with 
the chief markets of Northern Persia by means of macadamized 
high roads to Tabriz and Teheran. 

Kars, in the south-west corner of Caucasia, is not industrially 
developed. Copper and lead ores, coal, china-clay, gypsum, gold, 
asbestos, borax, marble of many colours, and rock salt, are all 
known to exist in this district. 

The most important industry in the Koutais government is 
that of manganese, found in Chyatouri (in the district of Sharo- 
pan), and villages of the River Kirrily. Germany, England, 
Belgium, the United States, all imported Caucasian manganese in 
1912, which was shipped via Batoum and Poti. Timber is also 
an important industry, the sawmills turning out beech-staves, 
sleepers, deals, and logs. 

Batoum has enormous forests of beech, hornbeam, chestnut, 
ash, pine, fir; walnut, box, yew, and oak of fine quality grow in 
this province. Little has been done with this wealth of timber, - 
owing to the want of roads. Tea is successfully cultivated near 
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Chavka, and Japanese bamboos have been introduced for the 
manufacture of furniture. Many kinds of minerals lie unexploited, 
owing to the lack of railroads for the transport of machinery, etc. 
A railway along the River Chorakha, from the port of Batoum to 
Ardanouch, would help to develop the country industrially. 


TURKESTAN. 


Turkestan was the chief source of supply of home-grown 
cotton for the Russian Market, to which it furnished four-fifths of 
the total amount used. It is grown in Fergana, Samarkand, and 
Syr-Daria, also in Transcaspia, where the absence of water inter- 
feres with the cultivation. An average of 30 to 40 per cent. of the 
land under cultivation in Fergana is devoted to cotton, the pro- 
portion rising to 85 per cent. in the Andizhan district. Fergana, 
the best irrigated province of Turkestan, produced 75 per cent. of 
all the Russian-grown cotton, the Tashkent district of the Syr- 
Daria territory coming next in importance, then the Katta- 
Kourgan, Khojent, and Samarkand districts and the Merv and 
Jejint districts of Transcaspia. The production of cotton in 
this region depends upon irrigation, and the irrigation canals 
form the most valuable possession of the natives (Sarts and other 
Turkic tribes) engaged in this culture. Since the Russian occu- 
pation more land has been rendered fit for the cultivation of 
cotton by the opening of the Mourgab canal in April 1911, which 
fertilizes some 32,280 acres, and the Romanov canal, north-east of 
the Golodnaya (Hunger) Steppe, opened in October 1913, by which 
some 73,000 acres are made available for culture. About 1,524,140 
acres of land (these figures include Bokhara and Khiva) were under 
cotton in 1914, 1,807,355 acres in 1915, and 1,838,215 acres in 
1916. In 1917 it was necessary to devote some of the cotton fields 
to ccreals, as, owing to the dislocation of traffic and reduction of 
the grain crops in Ukraine, Turkestan was short of food-stufts. 
Exported cotton and imported grain form the principal freights of 
the Central Asia and Tashkent railways, via Krasnovodsk on the 
former and via Orenburg on the latter. Further irrigation is 
necessary to increase the area of land available for cotton-growing 
and to do away with the necessity of importing large quantities 
of American raw material. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


The value of Russian imports during 1914 was 936,249,000 
roubles against 1,220,539,000 roubles in 1913, a decrease of 
21:2 per cent. The value of exports in 1915 was 866,093,000 
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roubles against 1,420,949,000 roubles, a decrease of 39 per cent. 
In 1913 exports exceeded imports by 200,400,000 roubles. In 
1914 imports exceeded exports by 70,100,000 roubles. 

The exports of grain in 1914 were valued at 349,622,000 
roubles as compared with 589,939,000 roubles in 1913; of raw 
materials and partly manufactured articles, 338,332,000 roubles 
against 550,326,000 roubles in 1913. 

The exports and imports to and from the United Kingdom 
and Germany during the first and second halves of 1913 and 
1914 were as follows :— 


First Half Second Half 
1913. 1914. 1913. 1914. 
In millions of roubles. In millions of roubles. 

Exports to— ea {WY "—™ 

United Kingdom .. 98.4 118.1 168.6 69.2 

Germany aes LONE 219.5 256.9 29.2 
Imports from— 

United Kingdom .. 76.8 94.3 93.6 72.6 

Germany .. sib PHS Bia 359.1 63.9 


The total value of exports to the United Kingdom in 1914 was 
187,286,000 roubles, against 267,009,000 roubles in 1913, and to | 
Germany 248,677,000 roubles against 452,572,000 roubles in 
1913. The total value of imports from the United Kingdom in 
1914 was 166,911,000 roubles against 170,352,000 in 1913, and 
from Germany 416,103,000 against 642,756,000 roubles. 

The value of the foreign trade of Russia (by European, 
Russo-Finnish, or Black Sea frontiers only) in 1915 and 1916 
was as follows :— 


Imports. Exports. 
In thousands of roubles. In thousands of roubles. 
OVO meer as a 691,721 314, 
1916 4 m ng 1,716,518 476,290 


Measured in values, Russia greatly reduced her exports and 
greatly increased her imports during the war. The fall in the 
rouble exchange considerably influenced both export and import 
figures, causing prices of both Russian and foreign goods to rise. 
In view of this it may be useful to compare not only the value, 
but the weight, of goods imported into and exported from Russia 
in 1916 with the figures for a pre-war year. Such a comparison 
can only be made in relation to certain classes of goods; for 
example, grain for exports and metals or machinery for imports. 
In 1913 Russia exported 648,000,000 poods of grain, for which 
she received 590,000,000 roubles, i.e., at the rate of 91 copeks 
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per pood. In 1916 Russia exported 42,000,000 poods of grain, 
for which she received the sum of 106,000,000 roubles, i.e., 
2.50 roubles per pood. If the grain had been sold at the 1913 
price Russia would have received only about 39,000,000 roubles 
instead of 106,000,000 roubles. 

As regards imports, the statistics of imports of machinery 
may be taken, in a general way, as illustrating the effect of 
greatly increased prices. In 1913 Russia imported various 
machinery weighing 19,337,000 poods, and valued at 164,000,000 
roubles. In 1916 Russia imported machinery weighing 5,382,000 
poods, and valued at 124,000,000 roubles. Therefore, a pood of 
machinery imported in 1913 cost 8.40 roubles, whereas in 1916 it 
cost 23 roubles. Had 1913 prices remained, the imports of 
machinery into Russia in 1916 would have cost 45,000,000 roubles 
instead of 124,000,000 roubles. 

On the whole an examination of the returns shows that from 
the point of view of actual volume of trade both imports and 
exports have decreased as compared with 1913, but that the 
decrease has been much greater in the case of the export trade. 

The United States ranked fourth in the countries from which 
Russian imports were drawn in 1913, and fourteenth in the list 
of countries to which the exports were sent. Russian official 
figures show that merchandise from the United States formed 
6 per cent. of her imports in 1913. 

The total exports from the United States to Russia have 
grown from $10,000,000 in the fiscal year 1900 to $18,000,000 in 
1910, $23,000,000 in 1912, $26,000,000 in 1913, and $31,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1914, all of which preceded the beginning of 
the war. In 1915 the exports to Russia jumped to $61,000,000, 
in 1916 $310,000,000, and in 1917 to $558,584,000. The increase 
since 1914, while largely war material, included also railway 
supplies and material, automobiles, metal-working machinery, 
leather and manufactures thereof, copper, steel rails, railway 
cars, wire, and miscellaneous manufactures of iron and steel. 

The imports from Russia since the beginning of the war have 
fallen to an extremely low point, having been in 1913, the year 
preceding the war, $29,000,000, in 1914 $23,320,000, in 1915 
$3,394,000, in 1916 $5,917,000, and in 1917 $9,484,000. 

Agricultural implements, binder twine, manufactures of iron 
and steel, machinery, copper, railway material and supplies, 
automobiles, boots and shoes and material for their manufacture, 
sewing machines, typewriters, and raw cotton form normally the 
bulk of United States exports to Russia, and hides and skins, 
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wool, fibres, and certain chemicals the bulk of the imports there- 
from. Calf skins imported from Russia alone amounted in 1913 
to $10,000,000 in value, cattle hides-over $4,000,000, horse hides 
$2,000,000, sheep skins and goat skins each about $1,500,000, 
carpet wool $3,500,000, flax and hemp $1,000,000, indiarubber 
refuse for manufacture over $500,000, liquorice root nearly 
$500,000, and fusel oil and glycerine about $250,000 each. 

Exports to Russia in 1913 included agricultural implements 
alone $8,650,000, raw cotton $4,500,000, binder twine $1,450,000, 
metal-working machinery $1,891,000, mining machinery $464,000, 
sewing machines $767,000, typewriters $883,000, and iron and 
steel manufactures, as a whole, approximately $6,000,000. 


FRvIT. 


The export of fruit from Russia before the war was almost 
negligible. In 1913 the value of Russian fruit exports was 
1,718,346 roubles, while imports amounted to 26,196,893 roubles. 
Both in the matter of exports and imports to and from foreign 
countries England came almost last on the list. Exports to 
Germany were valued at 173,176 roubles, to England 4,520 
roubles. Imports from Germany were valued at 3,347,272 roubles, 
from England 101,790 roubles. Through a statistical analysis it 
was shown that Germany was credited with no small part of 
English trade, as Germany had made of Hamburg a port of con- 


centration for all kinds of imports and exports, including fruit, 
to and from Russia. 


TIMBER. 


From 1903 to 1913 the export of timber had greatly increased. 
Coming immediately after the export of grain in value, it repre- 
sented 10 per cent. of all the Russian exports, the chief consumers 
being England and Germany. 

Boards, the export of which was chiefly to England (about 
56 per cent.), constitute about 45 per cent. of Russian timber 
exports. The exports to England and Germany of staves and 
wood for match-making had grown rapidly. Staves are produced 
in the northern governments, though the export by the Baltic 
was on the increase. Round wood went principally to Germany 
and pulp wood to England, while the quantities of pit-props 
shipped to England by the White Sea and Baltic showed a regular 
increase. In certain kinds of woods Russia is in competition with 
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Norway, Sweden, Germany, the United States, and Canada. 
Riga and Libau oak found an increased sale, and successfully 
competed with Trieste oak. 

The proportion of red and white wood imported by the 
United Kingdom from Russia, Sweden, and Canada in 1912 was 
50 per cent., 22 per cent., and 14.5 per cent respectively. The 
following table shows the increase in the import of timber into 
the United Kingdom from Russia, and the decrease of imports 
from Scandinavia and North America, from 1903 to 1913 :— 


From 1903. 1913. 
Russia ae we zo percent, 51 per cent. 
Scandinavia .. tos 25 . 
North America eros ‘ 22 . 


Russia lost heavily by the large export of raw material. 
Partly manufactured wood, planed floor-boards, wood pulp, 
cellulose, and wood manufactures were exported in compara- 
tively small quantities. 


INDO-RUSSIAN TRADE. 


Apart from tea, few efforts have been made to push trade in 
Indian produce with Russia, yet statistics show that the tendency 
before the war was for Russia to take more and more of the 
produce of India. In regard to articles of food and drink, it is 
stated that the taste for rice was spreading in Russia before the 
war. In the last fifteen years imports of rice into that country 
had increased two and a half fold and had trebled in value. In 
this trade Persia is a competitor, but the greatest increase has 
been in imports of cleaned rice (Rangoon rice) through German 
intermediaries. In imports of spices into Russia there has been 
a very steady increase, especially in pepper, imports of which 
alone in 1913 were valued at nearly £250,000. 

Some of the tropical oil-seeds are in demand in Russia, espe- 
cially those giving oils suitable for the manufacture of soap, and 
also for edible purposes. The quantity of copra imported into 
Russia has doubled in the last fifteen years, and, according to the 
trade returns, India already supplies one-third of it. Much 
copra is used for soap, but an increasing amount is being con- 
verted into butter substitutes; for which a high-grade copra, such 
as the Malabar product, is required. Ground nuts as a source of 
oil are not known, as their use for such a purpose is prevented by 
the higher rate of duty which is levied upon them. 
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Beeswax for candles and tapers for use in the churches is 
required. The value of imports of beeswax has been steadily 
rising year by year, and amounted to about £650,000 in 1913, 
practically all from Germany, although that country had first to 
collect the wax from India and other tropical countries. 

The demand for rubber for the manufacture of tyres for motor 
vehicles, and also in scrap and waste rubber for the manufacture 
of goloshes, which are extensively worn, is of interest to the Kast. 

Russia both imports and exports hides in large quantities, her 
chief requirements being heavy hides, preferably wet-salted. 
Some Russian tanners use Indian kips (bought in Germany) for 
the uppers of boots and shoes. 

All round Moscow there is a large demand for shellac, in the 
production of which India has practically a monopoly. In regard 
to textiles, statistics show that in recent years the demand for 
jute in Russia has been increasing; just before the war the 
demand was approaching one million hundredweight a year, and 
it seems certain that the market will continue to expand. In 
return India may expect to receive from Russia paper, matches, 
pasteboard, copper, and sugar. . 
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NATURAL RESOURCES. 
I—AGRICULTURE, Etc. 


Tue former Russian Empire was the most extensive of land com- 
munities,* with an immense area mostly level plains, and with- 
out the natural barriers or frontiers to be found in other countries. 
It comprised one-sixth of the total area of the world : 19,155,588 
square versts (8,417,118 square miles), was four times the size of 
the European Continent, and forty-five times the size of France. 
Reaching from the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea, from Riga on 
the Baltic to Vladivostok on the Pacific, this enormous stretch of 
land is well supplied with natural waterways, and rich in fertile 
plains, dense forests, and every kind of mineral and precious 
stones. In fact, it may be said that all elements required for 
industrial and commercial prosperity were to be found within the 
limits of the country itself. 

The climate is polar in the north, temperate in the middle 
zone, and sub-tropical in the southern regions. In the forests 
grow pine, fir, cedar, larch, birch, oak, maple, elm, walnut, and 
heech: in the fields wheat, barley, rye, oats, maize, millet, rice, 
potatoes, beetroot, mangold, rape, sunflower, flax, hemp, jute, 
cotton: in plantations, tobacco, tea, grapes; and in orchards all 
kinds of fruit—apples, pears, oranges, cherries, plums, apricots, 
peaches, figs, berries of great variety, not to mention vegetables of 
many sorts. The lack of open ports and ready access to the sea 
seriously interfered with Russia’s commercial growth; it is still 
primarily an agricultural country. Of the 175,000,000 inhabitants 
of the Empire, 125,000,000 were engaged in work on the land, the 
approximate annual value of their activity being three times 
greater than the State budget, and twice greater than the revenue 
from their factories and workshops. One of the world’s chief 
producers of grain in normal times, Russia supplied 51 per cent. 
of the rye, 33 per cent. of the barley, 25 per cent. of the oats, and 
22 per cent of the wheat grown. ‘The principal crops are rye, 
wheat, oats, barley, and potatoes, the secondary crops being 
linseed, millet, buckwheat, maize, pease, lentils, spelt, flax, sun- 
flower, and beetroot. Rye is the main crop in the north and the 
central zone, wheat in the southern zone and Western Siberia, 
barley the second main crop in Bessarabia, Kherson, Taurida, 
and North Caucasus, while oats come second in the north central 


* For the present division of the former Empire, see pp. 19-41. 
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AREA AND CROPS OF 


Figures above the line show the area in dessiatines. 


=~ 
| Winter Winter |Summer! Summer 


| F Buck- 
Regions. | Rye. Wheat. | Rye. Wheat. | Duele ye nee | wheat. 
| | | 
| | | : | 
A.—BLACK EARTH | | | 
ZONE. | 
Central Agri- 4 4,408,436 | 220,945 | 7,207 527,736 | 221,528 883 314,071 
cultural J} | 
Region .. ( 323,843.9 | 17,986.0 467.8 CAUSE 12,416.8 — 17,578.9 
Middle Volea (| £269,000 | 13,342 | 20,804 | 1,497,188 | 98,091 6,852 349,723 
i 7. = - | 
Begone Sri 2648256 695.5 | 961.6 | 41,675.9| 3,8921| — 15,80.4 
Lower Volgh 1,185,056 | 46,270 | 77,316 | 4,103,934 | 219,482 = 66,056 
Region —-- (| 46,940.0 | 1,495.5 | 1,964.1 | 114,433.2| 6,982.1 =e: 1,878.4 
1,783,208 |2,612,548 | 82,475 | 3,400,080 | 5,063,303 1,056,479 23.431 
New Russia ..- | | 
(| 105,235.2 |178,842.1 | 4,367.0 | 124,613.0 | 295,715.4 | 87,516.8 623.9 
| | | 
(| 1,101,403 | 952,543 | 7,712 27,914 | 484,678 | 129,732 | 293,156 
South-West .. / | 
(| 91,676.4 | 84,324.6 | 492.9 1,958.5 | 34,262.2| — 16,089.0 
(| 1,583,016 | 431,560 14,336 932,623 | 698,395 | 4,882 449,698 
Little Russia ,./ | ————— | | 
(| 123,860.9 | 40,865.1 | 895.8 | 59,070.5 | 51,722.5 | 487.4 | 23,139.0 
B.—Non-BLAcK | | | | 
EARTH ZONE. | | 
Vadeciaal j| 1,371,555 SATA MT 202 28,118 | 162,949! — | 40,780 
EON a eV ag 296.0 323.5 4,245.8 |, 8,7085 | ==. | dsaae 
(| 1,170,006 | 21,011 | 30,508 26,502 | 430,803 — 169,764 
White Russia... | —————— | ————— | 
{| 94,188.7 | 1,175.6 | 1,381.4 1,465.3 | 21,975.5 | a 7,076.7 
| | 
| 
(| 646,646 6,430 | 6,002 BEY SRO) |) as 5,745 
Lake Region .. - | 
(| 35,077.6 328.6 | 289.3 189/01) 9 94,8240) 145.5 
| | | 
(| 1,812,045 598 | 21,901 674,920 | 346,490; -— | 99.370 
Urals oh ae | eee | 
(| 102,059.2 32.9 | 961.8 | 30.383.3 8,562.2! — | 3,277.0 
(| 202,454 8,386 | 1,946 915 4462-6218) 2,971 
Baltic Provinces || —————— 
(| 14,301.6 656,3 | 115.7 595.4 | 9,983.8 — | 89.1 
Perens {| _ 267,462 ails 968 16,500 | 113,682 S| oS 
Eegieh we rematTosea ante 47.3 7527 | 6,489.5 | 3 ee 
| , | 
Total for et 20,330,287 |4,319,104 | 278,375 | 11,249,403 | 8,160,709 1,061,361 | 1,814,765 
pean Russia | /1 296,116.3 |326,698.2 |12,268.2 | 404,480.8 | 465,505.4 96,464.1 | 88,035.8 


* From particulars furnished by the Division 
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OODSTUFFS IN 1916.* 


Figures below the line show the crops in thousands of poods. 


| 


| otal | Total | 
ereals Cereals, 
Millet. Spelt. | Pease. | Lentils. ~ and Oats. | Starch’ | Potatoes. Flax | Hemp 
| | Starch Foods, | Seed. | Seed. 
Foods. | and Oats. | 
186,257 305 19,131 90,331 6,595,642) 2,803,280, 9,398,922 507,586 29,139 189,134 
1,981. 9 — | 1,166.1) 5,249.2) 445,788.0| 175,525.7 621,313.7, 265,346.7, =s 
| 
| | | | 
557,970 139,074) 121,201) 135,749 7,202,142) 2,217,249 9,419,391 214,555 64,984 81,078 
2, 099-1 6,337.7| 4,869.9] 4,718.9| 364,879.01 104,508.0| 469,387| 101,593.33, — | — 
| | | 
| | 
al 24,301] 32,885} 4,873] 5,907,628) 877.369| 6,784,997 55,757, 32,690 14,130 
7,241.5 — | 1,118.8) 151.9] 182,205.5| 33,913.7} 216,119.2) 32.556.9| — | — 
223,877 3,829) 5,097| 1,497| 14,251,995) 759,444, 15,011,439) 153,140} 87,127| 11,489 
1,489.2 — as 89.2; 808,491.8) 47,546.2, 356,038.0/ 59,234.3) — | — 
223,655 196] 72,411] 23,276] 3,186,148] 866,095) 4,052,243, 218,624 6,565] 11,046 
4,556.3 — | 6,208.6] 1,536.0) 251,104.5| 69,300.1] 320,404.6) 121,030.7) — ms 
| 
165,553, 369 20,049 133| 4,300,245| 708,545) 5,008,790; 214,488 26,450] 75,296 
7027.0, -— | 1,274.6 6.7| 312,349.5| 52,428.9| 364,778.4| 130,791.6,  — as 
4,251, 19| 8,749] 17,865] 1,646,940| 816,118| 2,463,058, 278,770 302,486! 26,961 
19t3). — 412.5| 1,082.1) 93,943.1| 46,124.6) 140,067.7| 143,041.6,  — = 
28,089 168] 26,713 15| 2,443,416] 908,276) 3,351,692] 267,563) 302,946] 34,848 
$580.11 — 1 1,205.4 2.1| 130,050.8| 53.737.5| 184,238.3| 122,236.0) — = 
at 4 26,778) — 854,617] 458,036 1,312,653 116,480, 172,591| 1,196 
eae 17097.91, 41,952.7| 29,777.4| 71,730.1| 47,671.5| — “= 
6,707) 14,691) 48,212) 1,668) 3,011,911 1,954,614, 4,957,525) 51,277| 192,524] 19,628 
234.7, — | 2,090.3} 53.4) 148,654.8| 105,751.5| 254.406.3| 24,196.2) — =a 
ES os 3,695, — 391,627| 280,755| 672,382 78,396 46,028, 105 
28 = 938.8) — | 25,979.7/ 18,848.2) 44,827.9) 43,071.8,  — = 
| | 
= 42) 11,257) — 399,867, 214,803) 614,670. 20,970 39,941) 1,200 
= az 607.9} — 25,630.7/ 10,613.5 36,244.21 9,397.3 — sae 
| 
167,515 139,074! 396,173) 275,407| 50,192,178)12,855,584| 63,047,762) 2,177, 2,117,8061, ,298,471/466,113 
10,403.2) 6,337.7/20,270.8 12,889.5 2,831,030.1) 747,213.13,578,243.2 1,101,167. | = aoe 


of Rural Economy and Agricultural Statistics. 
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Figures above the line show the area in dessiatines 


Divisions. Year. yee: Wheat. mer | Surmse Barley. | Maize. eo 
Ve Perse : | | 
Average tor | | 23-701,455|3,183,226 194,814 14,725,701)7,920,714 1,063,449 1,866, 
1906-1910 | 11 965,696.0188,046.5 6,960.1 550,595.8/417,374,5| 75,426.5| 59,18 
p.c. of total area 31.4 4.2 0.3 19.5) 10.5 14 
European ’ p.c. of total crop 33.2) 5.8 0.2 17.2| 13.0, 2.3 
(reborn ye Average tor (| 23,649,711 3,379,843) 193,158 15,152,620/8,757,372 1,174,847/1,697, 
1911-1915 (11 959,527.9233,604.8| 7,806.9 585,331.4462,665.4 92,073.1] 60,56 
ie | 24,252,670)3,406,845) 197,421/15,301,059 9,096,489 1,253,737 1,829, 
| /1,343,528.01274,629.5| 9,782.6] 815,826.4|581,689.7 92,728.9| 65,05 
Average tor {| 226,984 [2,108,213 6,461] 1,019,371/1,065,667, 249,375) 8, 
1906-1910 |) ~39.030.7/110,444.5| 319.7| 48,141.2| 65,424.7| 17,355.2| 36 
p.c. of total area 4.1 37.9 0.1 18.3) 19.2 4.5 
Northern p.c. of total crop 4.1 Billed 0.1 16.5 22.2 5.9 
G,Govts and Average for | 164,831/2,488,512| 7,397] 1,261,2441,545,647 296,223 6, 
\)8,890.4|134,541.0| 408.6) 64,174.2) 97,294.8| 25,290.9| 31 
wee (| 174,884 2,621,525] 15,656] 1,275,754 1,602,512, 305,900) 7, 
\ \) 10,877.4/176,892.4| 901.2] 84,725.0/119,758.7| 20,152.0| 33 
Aveuuedtor 26,332 642,540) 6,235] 337,383, 481,399| 303,080] 1, 
Transcaucasus 1911-1915 (| 4..076.6| 28,132.7| 232.6} 13,504.3| 22,097.1| 14,079.9 ; 
Territories). | vane 48,657| 716,282| 6,603| 397,688} 559.050) 338,659| 1, 
(| 2,032.4} 31,030.4| 252.5] 12,855.4) 22,472.0| 12,616.2 ; 
Siberia (4Govts. (| Average, for | 6,270,521] 8,646) 281,834) 2,606,182, 205,724 26| 32, 
Yenisseisk, (| 29,655.4|  398.2/11,660.6| 109,469.3| 9,862.8 0.5 ; 
oboe and ve (| 693,326, 15,093] 324,919) 2,731,901) 224,968 — | 33, 
29,284.2} 578.1/14,364.2| 124,524.6| 11,915.9) — 93 
Steppe Average tor 97,422} 3,853] 20,889] 1,659,927, 93,235, 1,281] i 
(4 Provinces 2,850.4; 132.5] 591.6] 60,440.0| 3,292.3 25.3 
orion: ne (| 100,218] 2,508} 21,011] 1,701,563, 87,202| 1,164 
2,916.4, 106.4 607.6] 56,417.5| 2,968.5 18.2 
Kees toe | 33,192| 550,987} 28,255] 1,056,355) 349,410; 50,153 __3, 
eae en | 1911-1915 || 4,953.0) 25,261.3] 1,090.5] 49,760.8) 17,270.8| 3,270.41 11 
i ee heal ae | 71,744| 662,328| 42,066| 1,051,303 416,362| 52,153] — 3, 
| 2,752.2) 28,526.2| 1,474.2) 43,653.2| 18,424.1/ 3,738.1| 1:5 
Total for Asiati Average for Her 563,594) 532,547 5,645,532 671,980 54,246, 96, 
pea ferns ba ,028.1) 25,797.7/21,713.2) 235,581.6| 31,437.7| 3,511.6] 2,7: 
xe Mavitiine 1918... |, __871:787) 680,076) 592,100 5,840,410 748,470 11,599] 97, 
BROVinCes): "(| 35,222.9| 29,219.123,522.0| 242,348.1 34,201.9 437.6} 2,5 


In 1914 there were 22,198,168 dessiatines of pasture land in European Russia with a hay-cro 


of 1,809,912,100 poods, a decrease on the figures for 1913; 1915 showed a further decrease in th 
The area of pasture land in Western Siberia is 5,155,914 dessi¢ 


area and an increase in the crop. 
tines, in the Steppe Provinces 608,300 dessiatines, and in Turkestan 345,905 dessiatines. 


total crop ot hay for Asiatic Russia in 1914 was 948,061,800 poods, 
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FOODSTUFES.* 


JAANE JUNI UDNUT SD 


ures below the line show the crop in thousands of poods. 

Lentils,| Total Total | | 
ot. | Spelt. | Pease. pees: arene Oats. “pbtareh | Potatoes. hee | Hemp Chop of al 

| cots. | Foods. - gods and and Seeds. 
976; 320,792) 728,137 381,528 58,808,350,14,157,142) 70,969,492, 2,828,946 1,196,159 605,839 75,556,440 
92.2 11,105.9 32,760.6 17,531.2/2,539,034.5 682,741.9 3,221,776.4 1,220,156.4) 27,998.2 21,734.2 4,491,665.2 
3.0 0.4 1.0, 0.5, 15.2) 18.7 33.9 3.7 1.6 0.8 100 
Bol 08} 1.0, 0.8 88.8 21.2! 100) 2 — _ — | = 
880 208,806) 746,298] 406,673) 57,591,585 13,842,743] 71,434,328) 3,009,078 1,197,285 528,808) 76,488,914 
15.0} 7,267.8/34,923.5)16,754.4/2,865,433.4) 707,826.1/3,573,259.5)1,433,236.6, 28,894.1 22,079.1 5,140,966.6 
897] 180,168] 839,010) 411,532) 59,069,018 14,093,615) 73,162,633) 3,209,186 1,275,173 533,422) 78,180,414 
27.7) 9,726.7/44,742.6 20,268.4'3,384,506.9) 878,099.4'4,262,606.3/1,452,115.2 35,508.4 24.230.8 5,774,460.7 
510 UR ees 2,459 3,079} 5,048,002 405,919, 5,453,921 70,880 23,622 13,518) 5,561,940 
7.1 99.4 136.8 154.1] 271,066.4) 23,202.0 298.4 21,326.3 749.2 310.3) 316,654.3 
6.4 0.0 0.0 0.1 90.8 Geo 98.1 1.3 0.4. 0.2 100.0 
5.6 0.0 0.0 0.0 92.0 8.0 100.0 = = fatezem ae 
254 682 1,849 2,140) 6,135,235 416,016) 6,551,251 70,843 44,946 6,969} 6,674,009 
)2.3 34.2 123.8 114.9} 349,235.0) 24,658.3} 373,943.3 27,865.2 1,275.3 193.3} 403,278.1 
061 196 2,014 2,202) 6,286,318 408,542) 6,694,866 71,809 53,357) 8,019} 6,828,045 
2.6 10.7 136.3 130.5} 425,996.4) 26,780.1} 452,776.5 21,770.8 1,054.5) 224.9} 481,885.7 
718 8,308 1,300 4,273] 1,832,907 12,325) 1,845,232 16,903 6,809) 416} 1,869,360 
6.1 373.0 54.3 164.6 80,600.5 620.3 81,220.6 5,332.7 162.5) Tie yi 86,728.9 
619 tS ye Lio3 4,617| 2,106,888 15,120} 2,122,008 18,261 9,078 547} 2,149,894 
19.8 “399.5 67.3 131.0 82,839.0 712.2 83,551.2 5,020.0 189.3} 13.9 88,774.4 
413 4,387| 23,858 478) 3,832,658] 1,690,628) 5,523,286 113,694 60.039 52,409] 5,749,428 
8.4 172.2 933.3 15.4| 164,605.8) 76,963.1) 241,568.9 47,091.6| 1,590.1) 1,670.4) 291,911.0 
217 3,761| 23,381 515) 4,125,743] 1,728,495] 5,854,238 110,365 65,136) 53,969} 6,083,708 
19.8 161.8) 1,130.4 14.1) 184,594.3) 90,987.2) 275,581.5 46,143.7 1,696.7 1,771.2) 325,193.1 
933 439 3,048 416} 2,191,631 280,660! 2,482,291 32,002 36,613 3,338) 2,554,244 
9.2 13.5 103.9 14.3 77,754.4| 10,610.8 88,365.2 9,047.7 719.9 717.5 98,210.3 
233 245 2,731 503) 2,228,312 266,998! 2,495,310 34,387 41,317 4,670) 2,575,684 
i. 7 7.7 89.1 12.9 74,983.1 9,390.7 84,373.8 7,810.7 801.0, 84.7 93,070.2 
693 8,830 4,454) 12,462 2,274,934 148,302! 2,423,236 9,649, 35,543) 4,294) 2,472,722 
5.9 359.1 222.4 509.5, 108,264.6) 9,254.0! 117,518.6 3,155.8) 1,137.7, 127.9) 121,940.0 
169 7,560 4,824) 12,014) 2,509,932 153,826) 2,663,758 10,579 35,536) 4,531, 2,714,404 
8.5 266.7; 188.5 950.1) 107,953.9 8,006.5; 115,960.4 3,579.0; 1,106.4) 131.2) 120,777.0 
073 13,892| 32,367) 18,157) 8,930,346) 2,439,806, 11,370,152) 180,187, 136,858 62,140) 11,749,337 
3.4 552.8, 1,306.6 823.1) 378,825.3) 114,845.5| 493,670.8 69,120.9 3,595.5 1,947.7) 568,334.9 
332 56,745) 31,668] 17,829] 9,499,028) 2,464,631, 11,963,659, 180,573) 147,763) 65,435 12,357,430 
41 4,078.3} 1,444.2 847.8) 396,190.6) 127,772.8) 523,963.4) 68,813.7) 3,812.0, 2,073.1) 598,662 


In the Amour and Maritime Provinces of Siberia there are 18,000,000 acres of black earth suit-— 


yle for agriculture. 


According to estimates the Amour basin and Yenisseisk could produce 


000,000 tons of cereals annually under intensive culture. Ce 

In European Russia the average production of rye in 1914 was 54 poods per dessiatine by 
sasants, and 64 poods on private land, the figures for winter wheat being 67 poods per dessiatine 
‘oduced by peasant-owners, and 71 poods by the landowners. 


ograd, 1917. 
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zone and Urals. No maize is grown north of Voronezh, and the 
best crop of buckwheat is produced in Ufa. Before the war the 
cultivation of red clover was on the increase in North, Central, 
and Western Russia; in the south, French and Turkestan clover 
was grown. Over 10,000 fields of clover were cultivated by the 
peasants in Poltava. The crops in the north do not suffice for the 
needs of the population, those in the central zone being barely 
sufficient. In the south, however, there is a considerable surplus 
of wheat and rye; only 117 lb. of wheat and 217 lb. of rye are 
consumed locally per head. 

The area under cultivation in 1914 comprised 133,658,843 des- 
siatines, of which were cultivated :— 


Dessiatines. 


With grain .. 78,386,257 58.2 per cent. of the total area. 
With potatoes .. 3,536,130 2.7 i - bs 
With oats .. .. 17,644,894 13.2 


bP) 2) 2? 


Of grazing meadows 34,645,032 25.9 
The harvest in 1914 comprised :— 


Ney 29 o}e) 


Grain 52 ae .. 3,680,026,100 poods. 
Potatoes NA Ne i 6215300300" = 
Oats .. Aas , a. 808,764,900 ,, 
Hay .. ee ie .. 2,9738,149,500 


This harvest showed an increase (+) or a decrease (—) on the 
average of the five years 1909-13 as to :— 


Poods. 
Grain .. (—) 65,154,700 or 98.2 per cent. of that average. 
Potatoes .. (+) 103,263,900 or 106.8 __,, =e a3 
Oats ..  (—)_.88,094,800 or 91.2) =, %s G 


In 1913, the last pre-war year, wheat yielded 13.53 bushels per 
acre, about the ordinary English return from unmanured land 
without rotation—a good cultivator expects 32 bushels. The 
three war years, 1914-16, gave a mean yield of 18,000,000 tons. 
In the five years of 1909-18, Russia having exported on an average 
3,000,000 tons yearly, the surpluses would therefore amount to 
12,000,000 tons for the three years 1914-1916; owing to war 
conditions not all of this was exportable, only about 5,000,000 
tons were exported up to June 1915, the amount for January— 
June 1915 being only 200,000 tons. Taking into consideration 
the greater amount necessary to feed the army than the civilian, 
the unconsumed sur ec of wheat on 1 January 1917 ets be put 


The pood equals 36.11 ib. The dessiatine equals 2.7 English acres. 
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down at 8,000,000 tons. The average rye crop for 1914-1916 was 
about 21,400,000 tons. Barley was largely grown for export as 
cheap feeding stuff, it yielded barely 400 lb. to the quarter; in 
1913 20,259,000 quarters were exported. Oats were grown largely 
for export, the quantity shipped in 1913 being 12,000,000 cwt. 
During the period of non-exports the reserves accumulated 
have probably reached 27,000,000 cwt. Before the war about 
7,750,000 cwt. of maize were exported annually, the average crop 
being 40,000,000 cwt. 

In December 1915 the stocks in hand were 24,500,000 metric 
tons; in December 1916 they were 16,960,000; in February 1917 
stocks in traders hands were 1,050,000 metric tons, which had 
decreased to 670,000 tons in March. These returns are for 
European and Asiatic Russia, and include wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
and maize. The governments which usually have a considerable 
surplus production are the Don Cossack Territory (crop of above 
cereals for 1916, 208,900,600 poods, 62 poods = 1 ton), Kher- 
son (1916, 188,051,600 poods), Taurida (164,383,700 poods), 
Ekaterinoslav (157,774,800 poods), Poltava (146,627,900 poods), 
Kharkov (131,229,500 poods), Samara (130,343,900 poods), 
Kiev (123,368,600 poods), Ufa (113,483,700 poods in 1916). The 
area under cereals in Western Siberia in 1914 was 4,264,082 
dessiatines, the total crop being 248,537,600 poods : 26°96 poods 
per head. The Western Siberian crop is not available for export 
until the following summer, owing to the early winter. The 
crop for 1915 was 185,350,200 poods. 

The yield of cereal foodstuffs on land cultivated by private 
owners was higher than that on peasant land; so far as linseed 
was concerned, in 1913 the peasant crop was the better in the 
governments of Orel, Toula, Simbirsk, Nizhni-Novgorod, Samara, 
Koursk, Chernigoy, Courland, Moghilev, Minsk, Grodno, Petro- 
grad, Kalouga, Yaroslav, Vologda, Perm, and Vyatka; while all 
the linseed in Arkhangel was peasant-grown. 

In European Russia the average production of rye in 1914 
was 54 poods per dessiatine by peasants, 64 poods on private 
land, the figures for winter wheat being 67 poods per dessiatine 
produced by peasant owners, and 71 poods by the landowners. 


LIVE STOCK AND FARM PRODUCE. 


Russian agriculture is connected with cattle and sheep breed- 
ing on a considerable scale.. The following table shows the position 
in regard to live stock in 1916, 
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LIVE STOCK 


F ‘ Horses. Cattle. 
Regions, Governments, 
Provinces, and ~ y : ae 
Territories. Working, | _Non- Total. Oxen. Bails and Total. 


| working. 


A.—BLACK EARTH ZONE. 
Agricultural Centre. 


| 
| 


| 
Koursk AD ats 508,985 | 172,743 | 681,728 | 27,599 712,671 740,270 
Orel iy. at $0 390,437 | 125,076 | 515,513 | 4,061 555,036 559,097 
Ryazan aA ne 306,775 | 98,329 405,104 | 342 609,496 609,838 
Tambov AIG aN 477,480 | 170,586 648,066 10,880 831,221 842,101 
Toula .. oe os 298,018 | 97,184 395,202 2,964 439,875 442,839 
Voronezh a6 ee 519,077 176,941 696,018 151,622 971,695 | 1,123,317 
For Region -- | 2,500,772 | 840,859 | 3,341,631 197,468 | 4,119,994 4,317,462 
Middle Volga Region. | 
Kazan 50 402,705 83,222 | 485,927 869 712,201 713,070 
Nizhni- ‘Novgorod ore 204,724 54,126 258,850 612 466,031 466,643 
Penza .. aie 259,138 76,590 335,728 3,417 471,632 475,049 
Saratov one ae 623,5%3 | 134,157, 657,730 69,276 900,560 969,836 
Simbirsk Me oe 266,964 68,137 335,101 499,341 499,341 
WAKA ah oa ate 762,304 | 231,929 994,233 3,233 | 1,313,547 | 1,316,780 
For Region -. | 2,419,408 | 648,161 | 3,087,569 77,407 | 4,363,312 | 4,440,719 
Lower Volga Region. 
Astrakhan.. a0 274,950 | 142,861 417,811 — 1,363,222 | 1,363,222 
Orenburg ae oe 954.069 | 264,727 | 1,218,796 — 1,516,421 | 1,516,421 
Samara ies -- | 1,004,976 | 262,340 | 1,267,316 60,064 | 1,437,907 | 1,497,971 
For Region .. | 2,233,995 | 669,928 | 2,903,923 60,064 | 4,317,550 | 4,377,614 
New Russia. 
Bessarabia. 416,236 86,623 502,859 — 725,232 725,232 
Don Cossack Territory 819,420 | 284,981 | 1,104,401 665,247 | 2,144,879 | 2,810,126 
Ekaterinoslav é 601,691 137,163 738,854 51,810 876,243 928,053 
Kherson xe OG 719,256 | 209,275 928,531 49,863 979,638 | 1,029,501 
Taurida 4 are 474,923 | 139,800 614,723 58,176 533,477 591,653 
For Region ++ | 3,031,526 | 857,842 | 3,889,368 | 825,096 | 5,259,469 | 6,084,565 


South-West. 


Kiev... 4 He 550,433 78,503 628,936 — 1,044,728 | 1,044,728 
Podolia, Be Ee 465,075 78,906 543,981 — 842,621 842,621 
Volhynia Be Ss 420,501 85,574 | 506,075 — 715,326 715,326 
For Region .. | 1,436,009 | 242,983 | 1,678,992 — 2,602,675 | 2,602,675 
Little Russia. 

Chernigov... ae 490,413 | 136,771 627,184 39,179 846,433 885,612 
Kharkov ae Bit 481,910 | 109,876 591,786 — 955,391 955,391 
Poltava ee is 444,882 | 129,663 574,545 | 136.395 887,589 | 1,023,984 

For Region . | 1,417,205 | 376,310 | 1,793,515 | 175,5 2 
Totals for Black Earth 7) 14 ,689,413 | 2,864,987 
Region Ms + {13,038,915 |3,636,083 |16,674,998 |1,335,609 |23,352,413 |24,688,022 


3B.—Non-BiacK EARTH 


ZONE. 
ndustrial Governments. pound 
Kalouga a 7 wal 44,165 | 274,881 152 | 404,6 
Kostroma .. .. | 219,197 | 27,052 | 246,249 = 562,669 562°663 
Moscow es Be 174,623 | 24,473 | 199,096 —s 350,136 | 350.136 
Tver .. we .. | 314,570 | 52,205 | 366,775 —- 765,264 | 765,264 
Vladimir a a 163,241 | 27,893 | 191.134 90 | 466,596 | 466,686 
Yaroslav eee BS 136,901 21,134 158,035 — 472,353 472353 
For Region .. | 1,239,248 | 196,922 | 1,436,170 242 | 3,021,707 | 3,021,949. 


See a a Se 
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BE ok. 1916 
N 1916.* 
| , Donkeys, 
- f ; Mules, 
Sheep. Pigs Goats. Total. Camels, Grand Total. 
Yaks, and 
| | Reindeer. 
2,012,617 371,416 4,866 | 2,388,899 31 3,810,928 
1,859,384 402,882 7,514 2,269,780 52 3,344,442 
1,698,085 280,471 2,711 | 1,981,267 46 2,996,255 
2,371,083 367,575 17,722 | 2,756,380 = 4,246,547 
1,676,233 183,740 1,098 1,861,071 16 2,699,128 
2,519,493 379,348 29,609 2,928,450 81 4,747,866 
12,136,895 | 1,985,432 63,520 14,185,847 226 21,845,166. 
2,346,337 373,302 73,802 2,793,441 12 3,992,450 
728,893 105,822 26,116 860,831 —= 1,586,324 
1,375,345 131,168 4,799 1,511,312 49 2,322,138 
2,167,072 239,594 91,581 2,498,247 2,449 4,128,262 
1,563,543 | 82,465 19.804 1,665,812 17 2,500,271 
2,965,281 | 366,282 376,766 3,708,329 147 6,019,489 
11,146,471 | 1,298,633 592,868 13,037,972 2,674 20,548,934 
2,470,676 | 76,528 201,236 2,748,440 187,907 4,717,380 
2,279,079 305,004 180.675 2,764,758 3,226 5,503, 201 
3,433,397 476,096 97,789 4,007,282 74,119 6,846,688 
8,183,152 857,628 479,700 9,520,480 265,252 17,067,269 
2,194,127 507 446 19,795 2,721,368 sree 3,949,459 
By 135, 636 931,266 264,301 4,331,203 Ust 8,253,449 
759,219 595,343 7,583 1,362,145 139 3,029,191 
531,643 566,579 7,270 1,105,492 359 3,063,883 
1,410,643 394,349 22,750 1,827,742 3,306 3,037,424 
8,031,268 2,994,983 321,699 11,347,950 11,523 21,333,406 
676,603 547,110 2,958 1,226,671 351 2,900,686 
576,537 462,914 2,434 1,041,885 242 2,428,729 
243,332 509,899 3,514 756,745 4 1,978,150 
1,496,472 1,519,923 8,906 3,025,301 597 7,307,565 
1,478,711 870,688 3,789 2,453,188 — 3,865,984 
7,930 425,931 7,428 1,181,289 42 2,728,508 
927,354 521,127 2,820 1,451,301 100 3,049,930 
3,153,995 1,817,746 14,037 4,985,778 142 9,644,422 
44,148,253 10,474,345 1,480,739 56,103,328 280,414 97,746,762 
587,645 277,348 3,254 868,247 | 5 1,547,980 
789,442 109,738 2,148 901,328 | — 1,710,240 
586,843 | 106,632 1,566 695,041 —_ 1,244,273 
882,868 | 77,560 486 960,914 12 2,092,965 
418,580 | 55,273 2,099 475,952 — 1,133,772 
205,102 16,347 272 SO 221,721 — 852,109 
3,470,480 642,898 9,825 4,123,203 | 17 8,581,339 


nsus of 1916. 


Regions, Governments, 
Provinces, and 
Territories. 


White Russia. 


Minsk .. 5 
Moghilev nis 
Smolensk f 
Vitebsk 


For Region 


Lithuania. 
Vilna .. a4 


Lake Region. 


Novgorod 
Olonets 
Petrograd 
Pskoy .. 


For Region 


Ural Region. 


Perm .. 
Vyatka 


For Region 


Baltic Provinces. 


Ksthonia-Courland 
Livonia aa 


Total On AO 


Northern Region. 
Arkhangel ote 
Vologda a1 

For Region 


Totals for non-Black 
Earth Zone 


Totals for 47 Corer: 
ments .. ; : 


Northern Caucasus. 
Stavropol oe 0.0 


Steppe Provinces. 


Uralsk (Ural Conseck s 
Territory) .. 


UR USSIAN AGRICULTURE — 


LIVE STOCK 
Horses. Cattle. 
Rimage Non- Bulls and 
Working. working. Total | Oxen Cows Total 
363,052 95,669 458,721 42,343 844,265 886,608 
388,485 76,653 465,138 655,728 655,728 
372,126 70,230 442,356 142 639,652 639,794 
| 215,836 42,283 258,119 —_— 583,883 583,883 
| 1,339,499 284,835 | 1,624,334 | 42,485 | 2,723,528 | 2,766,013 
68,625 12,510 Tilney | 148 92,043 92,191 
249,950 46,09 296,040 — 758,634 758,634 
67,033 11,679 78,712 — 226,752 226,752 
106,626 2st 118,737 — 281,744 281,744 
213,512 41,634 256,146 | — 665,882 665,882 
637,121 111,514 748,635 ~ = 1,933,012 | 1,933,012 
852,321 | 216,848 | 1,069,169 | — 1,789,428 | 1,789,428 
| 624,013 132,438 756,451 — 1,491,469 | 1,491,469 
1,476,334 349,286 | 1,825,620 | — 3,280,897 | 3,280,897 
58,265 17,824 76,089 2,297 211,097 213,394 
154,610 38,051 192,661 | 85 566,555 566,640 
212,875 55,875 268,750 | 2,382 777,652 780,034 
| 
54,486 7,051 61,537 — 165,226 165,226 
250,180 46,180 296,360 | — 835,610 835,610 
304,666 53,231 357,897 | as 1,000,836 | 1,000,836 
5,268,368 |1,064,173 | 6,332,541 | 45,257 |12,829,675 |12,874,932 
| 
/18,307,283 |4,700,256 |23,007,539 1,380,866 |36,182,088 |37,562,954 
| 
354,414 | 114,112 468,526 | 126,871 693,099 809,970 
105,984 40,994 146,978 | 64,913 436,917 501,830 


In 1914 the number of horses in the Black Earth Zone was 14,505,670, in the non-Blacl 
Earth Zone the total being 6,654,884, in Central Asia there were 4,661,491, and in Siberis 
5,314,094. Cattle in the Black Earth Zone numbered 18,312,249, or 23°0 per cent per 100 in 
habitants; in the non-Black Earth Zone 11,943,945, or 24°8 per cent. per 100 inhabitants; i 
Central Asia 5,682,396, or 51°2 per 100 inhabitants; and in Siberia 6,686,932, or 60°3 per cent 
per 100 inhabitants. Sheep in the Black Earth Zone numbered 28,184,174, or 35°4 per cent 
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N 1916—cont. 
Donkeys, | 
. ef Mules, | 
Sheep. Pigs. Goats. Total. Camels, Grand Total. 
Yaks, and 
Reindeer. 
734,826 911,406 5,278 1,651,510 7 2,996,846 
841,488 880,940 4,652 1,727,080 25 2,847,971 
1,392,646 567,586 1,334 1,961,566 8 3,043,724 
914,451 454,370 2,143 1,370,964 -— 2,212,966 
3,883,411 2,814,302 | 13,407 le 6,711,120 40 11,101,507 
| 
97,010 131,521 690 229,221 — 392,547 
613,600 77,126 Bgl) 693,885 30) 1,748,594 
163,635 2,419 on 166,085 — 471,549 
194,533 46,819 iy fe 242,925 22 643,428 
889,945 186,236 1,512 1,077,693 — 1,998,721 
1,861,713 312,600 6,275 2,180,588 57 4,862,292 
1,977,769 646,905 27,565 2,652,239 — 5,510,836 
2,920,259 725,768 L737 3,663,764 — 5,911,684 
4,898,028 1,372,673 45,302 6,316,003 — 11,422,520 
248,067 94,538 186 342,791 40 632,314 
606,492 366,513 1,287 974,292 — | 1,733,593 
854,559 461,051 1,473 1,317,083 40 2,365,907 
141,246 557 80 141,883 200,776 569,422 
596,042 | 89,561 259 685,862 tsi tes} | 1,818,347 
737,288 90,118 339 827.745 201,291 2,387,769 
= ! a 
15,802,489 5,825,163 Uitcarue 21,704,963 201,445 | 41,113,881 
59,950,742 | 16,299,508 1,558,041 77,808,291 481,859 | 138,860,643 
| 
2,290,896 | 303,520 33,243 2,627,659 3,462 ° 3,909,617 
1,097,763 18,056 | 98,866 1,214,685 37,965 | 1,901,458 


per 100 inhabitants; in the non-Black Harth Zone 65,529, or 6°0 per cent. per 100 inhabitants ; 
in Central Asia 20,549,898, or 185°1 per cent. per 100 inhabitants; and in Siberia 6,025,923, or 
60°3 per cent. per 100 inhabitants. Pigs imthe Black Karth Zone numbered 8,039,324, or 
10°1 per cent, per 100 inhabitants; in the non-Black Earth Zone 4,863,594, or 10°1 per cent. 
per 100 inhabitants; in Central Asia 219,754, or 2°0 per cent. per 100 inhabitants; in Siberia, 
1,695,961, or 17°0 per cent per 100 inhabitants. 
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RUSSIAN FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Sheep of the fine merino breed are pastured on the Black Sea 
Steppes, while good cattle is raised in the Western governments, 
Ukraine, and Kholmogory. 


In the cattle-breeding area of Western Siberia butter is 
extensively made, especially in the governments of Tomsk and 
Tobolsk, the chief centres of export being Barnaoul, Omsk, and 
Kourgan. A good deal of the butter sent into England as Danish 
was in reality from Siberia, having changed its country of origin 
en route. Live stock, poultry, game, bacon, eggs, wool, hair, 
hides, and furs are also exported. 


Vologda has well-organized co-operative butter-making asso- 
ciations, whereas in Perm the greater number of dairies were 
privately owned. 


The following governments supplied four-fifths of the eggs for 
export from European Russia : Bessarabia, Ekaterinoslav, Kazan, 
Kharkov, Kherson, Kiev, Koursk, Nizhni-Novgorod, Orel, Penza, 
Podolia, Ryazan, Samara, Saratov, Simbirsk, Taurida, Toula, 
Tver, Volhynia, Voronezh, Yaroslav, eggs from Voronezh fetching 
the highest price. The Caucasus and Siberia supply what are 
classified as ““small eggs.” 


The development of the bacon industry is largely due to 
British enterprise and capital, the experiment of supplying the 
peasant with a good breed of pig enabling even the poorer peasant 
to produce good bacon. Formerly only the wealthy peasant 
could go in for profitable pig-rearing, as the heavy-weight pigs of 
Russia took fifteen or eighteen months to fatten. Before the war 
there were seven bacon factories in the country: four in the 
central governments, two in Siberia, and one in the Baltic 
Provinces. 


BEESWAX. 


In 1910 (the latest date for which detailed figures are given) 
there were 4,737,163 hives belonging to private owners, and 
4,263,895 belonging to peasants in European Russia, the number 
in the Caucasus being 596,294 (private) and 572,046 (peasant) ; 
for Siberia, 682,878 and 640,892; for Turkestan, 785,557 and 
71,686. In European Russia the awerage price per pood was 
higher for honey produced by the peasant than for that of the 
private owner, whereas the price of beeswax produced by the 
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BEESWAX : BRISTLES 


latter was much higher than the peasant production. Ussurisk 
(Eastern Siberia) has been described as the best bee district in the 
world, the Ural coming next to it; the recurring droughts in other 
parts seriously affect the production of wax. Since the war the 
number of hives has fallen considerably ; the number is estimated 
at 900,000 frame hives and 4,000,000 ordinary hives, with a 
production of 995,000 poods of wax. The home market requires 
670,000 poods annually, of which 70,000 are used for various 
technical requirements, the balance—600,000 poods—being em- 
ployed for church candles made by the Church in its own factories. 
Before the war the Germans almost monopolized the purchase of 
wax from the apiculturists; they adulterated it with mineral 
wax and re-imported it into Russia, where it was sold almost 
exclusively to the Eparchial candle factories at a price consider- 
ably higher than had been paid for it. Beeswax was also imported 
from Great Britain, France, Holland, Denmark, Portugal, Persia, 
Austria, Turkey, Italy, and Spain in 1914. 


BRISTLES. 


Russia and China are the world’s two providers of this com- 
modity, the hog in these countries being raised for its bristles. 
Russia’s exports to Great Britain for 1913 were 1,071,932 lb. 
out of a total of 4,315,797 lb. In normal times the bristles are 
disposed of at the Nizhni-Novgorod Fair, where they are sold in 
the raw condition. Germany held the monopoly of the bristle- 
dressing industry. In 1914 96,107 poods of undressed bristles 
were exported, of which 59,238 poods to Germany, 19,674 to 
Austria, 8,472 to Great Britain, 4,858 to Finland, and 2,399 to 
France. 


FISHERIES. 


Though badly organized the fisheries of Russia have played 
an important part in her economic life. The vast extent of inland 
lakes and rivers, and the coastal waters of the far north and far 
east, are so richly stocked with all kinds of fish that the Russian 
fisheries rank third in the world’s fresh and salt water food- 
producing countries. The differences in climate which charac- 
terize regions so distant as the Mourman and Black Seas, the 
Northern Dvina, and the Volga, are reflected in the fishing trade. 
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The pre-war catch, value, and number of fishers are shown in 


the following table :— 


Output of Val Number of 
Zones. fisheries bese are ; ‘persons engaged 
in poods. | in roubles. in fishing. 
The Caspian region 23,167,000 | 66,367,000 172,000 
The Upper Volga 2,916,000 2,280,000 10,000 
The Azov and Black Seas 4,182,000 6,262,000 35,000 
The Baltic 2,697,000 5,394,000 21,000 
The North West Lakes : 1,809,000 2,928,000 11,000 
The Mourman and White Sea’ Coasts 900,000 2,000,000 | 14,000 
Total in European Russia 35,671,000 85,231,000 263,000 
The region of the River Obi .. 753,000 2,379,000 | 4,300 
The region of the River Yenissei 162,000 486,000 | 900 
The region of Lake Baikal 280,000 788,000 | 2,500 
The region of Lake Yakouts .. 57,000 71,000 | 500 
The region of Far Hast 4,500,000 4,200,000 8,000 
The region of Turkestan 2,500,000 | 4,000,000 17,000 
Total in Asiatic Russia 8,252,000 | 11,924,000 33,200 
Grand total 923,000 | 97,155,000 296,200 
So far as Bolshevik Russia is at present concerned, she is cut 


off from all the sea fisheries, but still possesses important lake and. 
river fishing. Sorotskoe (on the Mourman Railway) is the centre 
of the herring fishery in the northern region, some 200,000,000 to 
300,000,000 poods being caught annually. Barrels of frozen her- 
rings are transported on carts to the Arkhangel-Vologda Railway, 
which distributes them to interior markets; the Mourman line 
will facilitate and speed up this export. The Mourmansk fishing 
season lasts from March till late autumn, but ports and landing- 
stages are required, the coast being badly supplied in this respect, 
though there are over forty fishing stations on the coast. The 
trains, too, require refrigerated cars. Salmon, turbot, sturgeon, 
haddock, herring, and seal are among the many varieties obtained 
in the Mourman-White Sea fisheries. The Baltic Sea yields 
salmon, cod, eels, smelt, sprats, etc., Riga and Reval being the 
chief centres of the preserving industry. The sturgeon found in 
the Caspian Sea and its tributaries provide the best caviare (the 
Koura alone supplies 320 tons per year), the preparation of which 
forms an important branch of the fishing industry at Astrakhan, 
where extensive refrigerating plant and storage accommodation 
have been erected. 20,015 poods of black caviare were exported 
in 1914, of which 13,300 to Germany and 1,939 to Roumania, 
and 119,455 poods of red caviare, of which 48,060 to Bulgaria, 
33,204 to Roumania, 16,092 to Turkey; 289,008 poods of fresh 
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fish were exported, of which 153,268 to China, and 79,944 to 
Germany; 6,656 poods of fish preserved in vinegar, of which 
5,511 to Finland ; 39,743-poods of salted and smoked herrings, of 
which 26,708 to China, and 8,489 to Japan and Korea; 676,786 
poods of salted and smoked fish, of which 264,406 to Roumania, 
215,136 to Japan and Korea, and 154,477 to China. In 1914 the 
import of turbot, trout, and sole was 1,970 poods, of which 
1,902 came from Germany; 1,788,630 poods of other fresh fish, 
of which 439,773 from China, 385,438 from Norway, and 252,216 
from Persia; 163,319 poods of fish preserved in oil, vinegar, etc., 
of which 39,908 poods from France, 33,223 from Finland, 28,844 
from Germany, and 18,915 from Persia; 719,518 poods of salt 
and smoked fish (not herrings), of which 444,613 from Persia, and 
263,413 from Finland ; 10,740,073 poods of dried herrings and cod, 
of which 5,067,054 from Great Britain, 1,934,562 from Norway, 
1,827,596 from Germany, and 1,638,936 from Holland ; 1,206,367 
poods of various sorts of fish, fresh, salt, dried, etc., carried from 
Norway on Russian boats to the ports of Arkhangel by its in- 
habitants. The value of the total exports was 2,511,978 roubles, 
that of the imports being 27,418,801. In 1915 357,000 poods of 
fish and caviare, valued at 785,000 roubles, were exported via 
European frontiers (including the Caucasus coast and Black Sea) ; 
the imports for 1915 being 2,609,000 poods, valued at 6,710,000 
roubles. 


FORESTS. 


The timber reserve of Russia represents an immense source 
of wealth which seems likely, in the near future, to take the 
premier position now occupied by agriculture in the value of its 
production; this possibility, however, depends upon the making 
of roads leading from the forests to the rivers, down which the 
timber is floated or hauled, and on the building of railways, where 
water communication is not available. 

The area of forest land in Russia is not definitely known, but 
it has been estimated at 1,363,500,000 acres, of which 447,500,000 
acres are in European Russia, and 853,000,000 acres in Siberia 
and Turkestan. In 1914 the area under the administration of the 
Department of Forests was as follows: European Russia, 
146,060,900 dessiatines (1 dess.=2.7 acres); Caucasus, 4,887,200 
dessiatines; Siberia, 204,051,000 dessiatines; Central Asia, 
19,819,000 dessiatines. Of this area the State owned 60 per cent. 
in European Russia, 70 per cent. in the Caucasus, and 90 per cent. 
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in Asiatic Russia. Only about 40,000,000 dessiatines have been 
surveyed and but 20,000,000 planned; it is therefore not sur- 
prising that the revenue derived from forests was quite insigni- 
ficant in proportion to their potential value, 60,000,000 roubles, 
which works out at about 20 kopeks per dessiatine (about 2d. 
per acre). 

Stretching in a more or less continuous belt right across the 
north of Russia from Finland to the Arctic Ocean lies the biggest 
area of forest land in existence, consisting mainly of firs, pines, 
and birches. In the western and central regions are mixed 
forests of deciduous trees and evergreens, from Minsk southward 
through Poland there were large supplies of excellent oak, while 
Podolia had quantities of the finest black oak obtainable ; 
beeches aiso thrive in Poland and Podolia, while in Caucasia— 
the chief source of hard wood in Europe—grows the black walnut 
so much sought after. Unfortunately forestry is especially badly 
organized in this region. To the north-east of the Black Sea, 
running up from its shores, thick forests of oak, beech, teak, and 
red-wood were owned by the Imperial Government. Siberia has 
vast resources of timber awaiting exploitation; the 400,000 000 
dessiatines in Yakoutsk are practically inaccessible. In the | 
Maritime Province fine hard woods are found, such as black 
walnut, oak, ete., which as yet have only been used by the local 
Chinese for cabinet work, while the pulp-making qualities of the 
spruce, on th: borders of the Sea of Okhotsk, have been pro- 
nounced as excellent. 

The distribution varies from 70 per cent. of the total area in 
Perm and Ufa, 68 per cent. in Olonetz and Arkhangel, down to 
2 per cent. in the south-east. In the basins of the Western Dvina, 
Lower and Northern Dniepr, and in Lithuania, some 16,000,000 
acres of forest were destroyed during the war. 

The forests of Scots pine, spruce, and birch in the govern- 
ments of Arkhangel, Olonetz, Vologda, and Perm have hardly 
been touched. As the timber from the more western regions will 
be required to build up the areas devastated by the war, the 
timber of these governments, if organized, should be able to 
supply a large proportion of the needs of Western Europe. 
There are thirty-five sawmills in the government of Arkhangel, 
concentrated largely in Arkhangel itself. There is one mill at 
Pechora, several at Mezen, Kovda, and Onega; these deal chiefly 
with the soft woods from the surrounding forests. Formerly 
over 48 per cent. of the timber exported was shipped from the 
Baltic ports, but (for some years at least) Arkhangel is likely to 
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be the principal port for the export of this commodity to the 
United Kingdom, which received 35 per cent. of its total import 
of timber from Russia. —~ 


The area of forest land under the administration of the 
former Department of Forests is given below :— 


| 
General Area | Area Worked Seat eas | oer belong, 
of Crown | Directly by the) ing to Private | munes and 
Forests. Government. eteoncenne ison sarits: 

THE NORTHERN Dessiatines. Dessiatines. Dessiatines. Dessiatines. 

GOVERNMENTS. 
Arkhangel 43,045,290 30,776,305 a — 
Olonetz 6,577,024 | 4,188,285 — 337,036 
Vologda 28,943,304 26,943,110 — 397,799 

GREAT RUSSIA. 
Kalouga 86,555 81,634 542,863 81,645 
Kazan 1,459,649 Teak3siGoo 218,038 118,982 
Kostroma 1,383,403 1,303,100 2,082,811 906,678 
*Koursk 49,588 44,489 111,567 70.798 
Moscow we 105,145 92,975 489,299 141,212 
Nizhni-Novgorod 756,796 623,978 833,808 183,818 
Novgorod 1,450,544 790,593 402,538 46,947 
Orel 300,677 268,459 405,825 41,936 
Orenburg 298,311 252,641 706,267 1,548,235 
Penza 220,078 204,302 258,141 97,025 
Perm .. 9,124,619 8,164,388 1,180,758 707,841 
Petrograd 366,682 15,118 1,428,785 48,054 
Pskov 122,296 | 65,380 925,477 24,806 
Ryazan 233,819 123,966 430,990 185,807 
Samara 391,064 346,917 262,071 228,979 
Saratov 158,511 145,787 345,407 320,818 
Simbirsk 140,023 128,095 370,796 19,550 
Tambov 454,321 411,938 329,779 119,361 
Toula 40,914 38,380 162,404 18,079 
Tver 333,657 193,532 858,077 67,977 
Ufa 417,929 378,969 1,244,557 2,307,622 
Vitebsk 233,640 164,443 839,810 — 
Viadimir 258,324 184,070 675,233 141,658 
*Voronesh 113,669 105,609 115,213 212,998 
Vyatka 4,499,382 3,641,227 736,472 837,991 
Yaroslav 222,707 193,076 658,880 46,853 

WHITE RUSSIA. 
Minsk 717,450 472,544 2,506,758 28,189 
Moghilev — 119,903 107,352 714,557 205,282 
Smolensk 110,598 85,375 978,103 138,112 
Vitebsk 233,640 164,443 839,810 ce 

LITHUANIA. 

Kovno 190,951 163,532 418,305 1 
Souvalki 204,465 182,305 P3301 1,189 
Vilna 307,130 259,924 643,024 18,252 
Astrakhan 156,817 122,583 13,319 51,663 
Bessarabia io shoo 10,041 149,154 25,097 
Courland 371,663 265.385 429,243 51 
Esthonia 1,414 1,284 307,759 14 
Lettonia 182,112 114,284 662,756 623 
Taurida 76,988 60,739 126,847 98,826 


* The southern part of this government now belongs to Ukraine. 
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tovernment | Forests belong- 
General Area | Area Worked | LN 2 belong-| ing to Com- 
of Crown Directly by the ‘ing to Private munes and 
Forests | Government. Persons. | Peasants. 
UKRAINE. * Dessiatines. Dessiatines. Dessiatines. | Dessiatines. 
Chernigov .. a 111,592 98,968 531,097 61,473 
Hkaterinoslav ae 21,919 12,949 132,003 65,966 
Kharkov as a 73,988 69,684 199,768 140,783 
Kherson a ae 60,376 | 41,441 52,579 9,329 
Kiev .. ae ae 193,050 | 173,233 500,100 2,481 
Podolia es a 80,888 74,246 271,300 | — 
Poltava ; oe 14,559 | 12,678 | 156,666 44,249 
Volhynia a, — 469,260 368,592 | 1,271,806 | 1,427 
Don Territory mi 1,153 1,038 19,568 196,397 
CAUCASIA. 
Baku ‘te ee 438,407 | 219,571 64,689 2,740 
Batoum Ate 5 | 570,305 258,900 | = ee 
Black Sea govt. Me 435,356 351,970 62,438 156,952 
Daghestan .. vi 44,926 41,622 — = 
Elisavetpol .. nie 626,086 | 397,315 | 4,279 | — 
Krivan es eed 120,508 71,554 6,134 — 
Kars .. ss ey i 137,019 | 115,024 | | — 
Kouban or a 569,395 332,758 — aa 
Koutais and Souk- | 739,302 429,801 953 | = 
houm okroug. | 
Stavropol .. ine 6,576 5,429 | 5,148 | 15,277 
Terek 20 Spe) 364,274 298,824 = = 
Tiflis and Zakatal | Says ulyy § | 567,095 5,151 605,762 
okroug. | | 
SIBERIA. | 
Amour 56 -- |. 34,841,000 | 11,792,500 == = 
Irkoutsk a: ee 8,812,982 | 6,367,138 — — 
Maritime Province .. | 38,354,000 | 24,467,550 = = 
Tobolsk SO ae 63,262,562 | 16,875,243 — —_— 
Tomsk a8 36 34,391,806 | 8,165,713 — — 
Transbaikal .. -- | 29,590,000 | 2,959,000 — | 
Yenisseisk .. ate 8,526,508 | 1,000,007 | — | 
CENTRAL ASIA. \ | 
Akmolinskk ..  .: | 2,270,479 | 414,572 — | — 
Fergana A ao 960,659 | 596,252 —- | — 
Samarkand .. Fe | ess913,883) lemz shi. 482 — — 
Semipalatinsk ree | S427 872 | 2,155,065 — | — 
Semiryechensk 3 1,276,195 | 1,276,195 — | — 
Syr-Daria .. “s SF53G20o el 6,665,315 — — 
Tourgai as aa 531,362 363,954 — — 
Uralsk ag ee 29,609 17,991 — — 


Of the former Russian Polish Territory, Souvalki had the 
largest area under Crown Forests (204,465 dessiatines), Liublin 
the largest area in private hands (125,366 dessiatines), and 
Lomzha the largest area owned by peasants or communes (34,302 
dessiatines). 

The pre-revolutionary forest resources in Russia amounted to 
375,000,000 acres, of which 214,000,000 belonged to the State, 
88,000,000 acres to private owners, 26,000,000 to peasants, and 


*To the above must be added some of the area under forests in Koursk, Voronezh, 
Kholm (part of the government in Poland formerly known as Liublin). 
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11,000,000 to the Crown. ‘The forests of European Russia 
mostly lie to the north, in the provinces of Arkhangel, Vologda, 
Perm, Vyatka, and Olonetz. The neighbouring governments, 
such as Nizhni-Novgorod and Tver, are also wooded; but in 
those in the south, as Kharkov, Ekaterinodar, Poltava, the Don 
Cossack Territory, and Astrakhan, the forests do not occupy 
more than 6 per cent. of the land area. It is seen, therefore, 
that forests are predominantly in the Bolshevik area. 

The value of Russia’s timber exports (which comes next to 
that of wheat) increased from 6,500,000 roubles in 1905 to 
16,500,000 roubles in 1913; of this amount 40 per cent. in bulk 
and value came to the United Kingdom from the sawmills of 
Arkhangel, Petrograd, and Lettonia. 

Under the Provisional Government it was announced that 
Russian products would not be exported in the raw state, the only 
unmanufactured timber for export to be pit-props cut into 
lengths. In the governments of Arkhangel and Vologda the 
Provisional Government had planned to grant concessions in 
blocks of 500,000 acres, for a period of thirty to thirty-five years, 
to be worked by foreign capitalists, the material to be converted, 
sawn up, or made into wood pulp, etc., in Russia. 


FRUIT. 


Russia has unlimited possibilities as a fruit-growing country 
Ukraine, Podolia, Simbirsk, Saratov, Caucasia, the Crimea, the 
Caspian regions, and Turkestan produce large quantities of first- 
class fruit. The climate of Caucasia favours the cultivation of 
peaches, apricots, apples, pears, plums, oranges, lemons, figs, 
etc., etc. The strawberry crops near Batoum are famous, the 
season beginning in April and ending in June. In the Yalta dis- 
trict and the southern half of the districts of Simferopol and 
Feodosia (Crimea) there are 16,200 acres of orchards with an 
average yield of 322,000 cwt. Fergana, Bokhara, and Khiva 
grow almonds, pistachios, pomegranates, oranges, etc. There are 
about 100 varieties of the apples in Russia, the chief centres for 
autumn varieties being the north-east, and for the winter varieties 
the south-west. The northern and central districts are the richest 
in berries, the principal being strawberries, huckleberries, bil- 
berries, cranberries, gooseberries, raspberries, barberries, and 
blackberries. The Geokchai and Shemakha districts (Baku) are 
celebrated for their grapes. Water melons grow in the open from 
Bessarabia to Turkestan; the smallest are found near the Black 
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Sea, those of Astrakhan being large, the Charjoui variety are the 
sweetest, while those grown in Tashkent are the largest of all and 
keep the longest. + 

The principal centres for the production of dried fruit, prunes, 
etc., are Kherson, Podolia, and Bessarabia. The preparation of 
jam, jellies, syrups, and preserved fruit, etc., is largely carried 
on in the towns of Petrograd, Moscow, Kiey, and Simferopol. 


FUR. 


The number of fur-bearing animals killed for commercial 
purposes in 1913, and their total value, are as follows :— 


Total value 


Total number. anenatintest 


Bear .. sie ae a6 ae oi 50 1,444 17,724 


Wolf ... = 54 We as Sy a 7,342 29,322 
Common fox a ae ae re ore 20,156 128,073 
Blue fox a ss ae ~ ae Me 21,228 232,254 
Skunk ‘ awe 50 as aD 33,785 25,906 
Siberian sable 17,007 21,824 
Ermine 77,648 175.771 
Marten UPON 15,560 

able 20 
Squirrel 573,983 181,021 
ey Yen we sds oi Nis ai oe 344,316 88,470 
Musk .. one ae re eit a ou6 503 | 169 
Reindeer ee ie ae aie avs a5 288 1,488 
DUS ove ats er, ce 55 5A ac ASoSu 20,627 
Roe .. ae Ss sis ns ye = 4,000 16,139 
Boar. : Sic B10 Bo a9 = oe | 545 1,917 
Wild cat aie ae ae ao as ae 2,169 1,444 
Tiger .. EG a0 a5 ae es on 453 4,659 
Total ss tr 1,108,221 964,168 


Russia is a great exporter of furs, both dressed and undressed. 
Before the war ermine, sable, fitch, mink, Persian lamb, rye lynx, 
wolf, hare, etc., etc., were all sent to London, which has been the 
great centre for the fur trade of the West since the seventeenth 
century. 

The annual fairs held at the principal centres for the collec- 
tion and distribution of pelts were an important feature in the 
Siberian fur trade. A large fair is held each summer at Yakoutsk, 
which draws dealers from all parts of Siberia. Pelts also form the | 
chief article dealt in at the Irbit Fair, held in February, the furs 
that remain unsold being disposed of at the famous fair of Nizhni- 
Novgorod. However, the importance of fairs in the Siberian fur 
trade is said to be on the decline, owing to the development of the 
country and the extension of railways. Russian and foreign 
buyers are gradually changing their methods, and now frequently 
deal directly with the trappers. 
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The turnover at the Irbit Fair in 1917 was less in volume, but 
greater in value, as compared with the 1916 fair: 7,241,600 
roubles, as against 5,508,900 in 1916. About 700,000 squirrel 
skins were sold for foreign account; Lena squirrels at about 
78 copeks each, Obi squirrels 65 copeks each. Fox skins were 
largely purchased for the United States. About 60 per cent. of 
the sables offered were of old catch, and largely of Chinese or 
Mongolian origin ; dark sables were extremely scarce, and realized 
400 roubles each. 


HOPS. 


The crop in 1915 was 290,000 poods, as against 440,000 in 1914, 
Volhynia being a long way ahead of other districts in the produc- 
tion of hops, 250,000 poods (an increase over the 1913 crop). 
The cultivators calculate the crop on the amount sold. Before 
the war. hops sold at 16 roubles the pood; after the declaration 
the price fell to 3—4 roubles, but rose to 10 roubles in March 1915. 
In 1914 7,029 poods were exported, 6,517 poods being imported, 
4,133 poods going to Austria, and 5,930 poods coming from 
Germany. 


LEATHER. 


In this connexion steps to protect Russian cattle-breeding 
are necessary, as stocks rapidly declined during the war, and hides 
are very scarce. Large tanneries, well organized, exist in Central 
Russia ; they deal more especially with the coarser sorts of leather, 
not being quite successful with the finer qualities. Important 
consigments of Japanese hides in 1917 did not reach the Moscow 
centre; it was estimated that 160 truck loads of hides and dressed 
leather were lost to this district through the revolution. In 
1914 Russia exported 1,296,500 poods of raw hides, of which the 
largest quantity went to Germany; 432,356 poods of sheep and 
goat skins, of which the largest quantity to Germany. Russia 
imported 2,169,154 poods of raw hides, of which the largest 
quantity (1,549,101 poods) from Germany, and 376,198 poods of 
sheep and goat skins, of which 237,180 poods from China. 


MADDER. 

Until the appearance of foreign chemical colours, madder-root 
grown in Derbent (Caucasus) was sent to the northern govern- 
ments of Russia via Astrakhan, to the extent of 200,000—400,000 
poods a year; in 1915 only 20,000 poods were grown and disposed 
of locally, where it is used in the carpet industry. 
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PAPER. 


The manufacture of paper in Russia is favoured by the un- 
equalled wealth of timber grown on Russian soil. Yet Russia is 
poor in supplies of wood pulp, a material which is indispensable 
for the requirements of paper mills, a fact that can only be , 
explained by lack of organization. Russia’s manufacture of 
paper has remained far behind the ever-increasing demands of 
the market, with the result that the price of paper, in a com- 
paratively short time, rose nearly 400 per cent., and great quan- 
tities of paper had to be imported from Finland and abroad. 
The paper manufacturing industry in the Ural district has had 
many difficulties to contend with, chiefly in regard to the high 
prices of raw materials and the scarcity of labour. In the begin- 
ning of 1917 rags had risen from 80 copeks to 8 roubles per pood, 
and were practically unobtainable even at that figure. Cellulose 
manufactured in the government of Vologda advanced in price 
from 2 roubles to 9 roubles per pood, while the Finnish product 
was slightly more expensive. Lime and resin also advanced in 
price. There were great difficulties in obtaining wires (for paper 
making), so much so that one large factory had to close down 
pending the arrival of fresh supplies. In order to ensure sufficient 
supplies of raw material in the future, the two large paper mills 
in the Urals under British control erected a wood-pulp factory at 
Bogdanovich and cellulose works in the Tavda forests in the 
north. A further development of the industry was the erection 
of a new paper and cellulose factory at Perm. 


RICE. 


The area under rice in 1915 was as follows : North Caucasus 
535 dessiatines, Transcaucasus 31,320 dessiatines, Turkestan 
203,900 dessiatines. Turkestan shows a decrease in the area 
under cultivation of 16,835 dessiatines; the other districts in- 
creased their area. ‘The production in poods for 1915 was: 
North Caucasus 32,700, Transcaucasus 1,760,600, Turkestan 
15,277,800; there was a decrease in the production in Trans- 
caucasus and Turkestan. The yield per dessiatine (in poods) 
was : North Caucasus 61, Transcaucasus 56, and Turkestan 75; 
a decrease of 23 poods per dessiatine from 1914 for the last- 
named region. 


PEAT. 


Russia possesses enormous peat fields, easy to work, and, in 
many cases, situated within easy reach of towns and industrial 
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centres. No complete estimate has been made of the total peat 
resources which exist in Finland, North and Central Russia, the 
Urals, and Siberia. A survey of nine governments showed there 
were 28 peat bogs of an aggregate area of 200,000 dessiatines 
(540,000 acres), Arkhangel appearing to be the most favoured 
government both in quantity and quality. Peat is classified in 
two groups, mossy and woody ; the mossy is the better—it is rich 
in carbon—and is predominant in Arkhangel. The peat-fuel 
industry is particularly developed in the central governments, 
and is principally worked by various factories, etc., for their own 
requirements. Moscow, Vladimir, Nizhni-Novgorod, Ryazan, 
Tambov, Kostroma, Tver, and Kazan, produce considerable 
quantities, the greatest portion being credited to Moscow and 
Vladimir. The consumption in the industrial region of Moscow- 
Vladimir increased 42 per cent. between 1908 and 1913, while in 
the whole of the central industrial region peat represents 13 per 
cent. of the total amount of fuel consumed. In 1913 1,300,000 
tons of peat were produced. The climatic conditions, are the 
principal drawback to the successful development of the peat-bogs ; 
the short summers, and the rainfall in some districts, interfere 
with and limit the time available for work, 


SUGAR. 

Sugar-beet cultivation was introduced in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the soil and climate of the southern govern- 
ments providing most excellent conditions for the development of 
this crop. The area of cultivation increased from 498,528 dessia- 
tines in 1909 to 684,226 dessiatines in 1913, the amount of the 
root converted into sugar being 497,805,210 poods in 1909, and 
639,002,130 poods in 1913. Sugar-beet is cultivated by both 
peasants and landowners, and refineries have been established as 
near as possible to the areas of cultivation, as the transport of 
beet is both difficult and expensive. 

In 1915 there were 246 works in Russia producing sugar, 
21 refineries ; the area under sugar-beet was 696,024 dessiatines, 
of which 670,384 dessiatines were harvested, the yield being 
67,356,963 berkovets (1 berk.=10 poods), showing an average 
yield of 101 berk. per dessiatine. The consumption per head in 
1914 was 18.9lb. Beet-sugar is grown principally in the 
Ukraine : Kiev 195,787 dessiatines, Koursk, Podolia 148,855 des- 
siatines, Kharkov 79,895, Poltava 34,096, Chernigov 34.991, 
Kherson 17,281, Volhynia 37,400, and Kholm 8,125 dessiatines. 
In Great Russia the largest area under beet in 1915 was in 
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Voronezh (18,160 dessiatines), then Tambov (13,357), Toula, 
and. Orel. 

The area under beet in Koursk~was 103,096 dessiatines, a 
portion of which would fall to Great Russia. Kouban had 4,000 
dessiatines under sugar-beet in 1915 (an increase over the area 
sown in 1913 and 1914). 

The area sown in 1917 was estimated at 407,375 dessiatines, 
the crop being estimated at 1,028,580 tons, with a possible yield 
of 700,000 tons. In January 1918 over thirty works had ceased 
production owing to lack of supplies of beet; 7,787,221 poods 
of sugar were exported in 1914, of which the largest quantity 
(4,781,722 poods) went to Persia, followed by 2,193,196 poods to 
Finland. In 1912 Russia exported 22,984,534 poods, of which 
the largest quantity, 8,900,387 poods, to Great Britain, followed 
by 5,516,436 poods to Persia, 3,359,358 poods to Turkey, 
3,039,549 poods to Finland, and 1,118,488 poods to China. 


TEA. 


The annual consumption of tea in Russia is estimated at 
180,000,000 lb. The home production in 1914 was 334,204 lb.; . 
there were 242 plantations covering an area of 835 dessiatines 
(about 2,200 acres). The greatest area is concentrated in Batoum 
(96 per cent.), only 4 per cent. being in Koutais; in the former 
province there was an annual increase of some 50 dessiatines 
from 1905 to 1914; the government of Koutais, however, only 
increased its area under tea to a quite insignificant extent. Not 
less than 80 per cent. of the area is planted with Chinese tea; 
Himalaya “Kangra,’”’ and Japanese teas are cultivated on the 
rest. Russian tea was 26 copeks dearer than Chinese, and 
17 copeks dearer than Indian or Ceylon. Owing to the absence 
of good roads in the Caucasus, it is difficult to deliver the leaf a 
greater distance than five versts from the factory. It has been 
estimated that with proper development Caucasia could yield 
about 55,000,000 lb. of tea annually, and that with the con- 
struction of large factories the cost could be reduced from 70 to 
40 copeks. In 1914 4,778,293 poods, valued at 64,712,055 
roubles, were imported into Russia, of which the largest quantity, 
3,373,608 poods, valued at 39,774,435 roubles, came from China. 


TEXTILE RAW MATERIALS: COTTON. 


Cotton is the most important of the Russian industrial plants, 
but the home production is not sufficient to supply the demands 
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of the mills. The sources of supply, the amount consumed, and 
the value in 1913 were as follows: Russian and Central Asiatic 
1,200,000 bales, valued at £12,000,000; America 376,886 bales, 
£6,281,433; Egypt 67,084 bales, £2,306,012; India 16,014 bales, 
£160,140; Persia, Turkey, and other sources 281,778 bales, 
£2,800,000; making a total of 1,941,762 bales, valued at 
£23,547,585. The supply of Egyptian cotton is of great impor- 
tance for the Russian market, its qualities placing it first in the 
manufacture of fine yarn and high-class materials. While America 
has 25,000,000 spindles for a population of 93,000,000, Russia 
(before the war) had only 9,212,000 spindles for a population of 
170,000,000; one spindle is assumed to turn out enough cotton 
material for three and a half persons. Cotton is grown entirely 
in Transcaucasia and Central Asia, where there are some 1,250,000 
acres devoted to its cultivation ; this area is capable of considerable 
expansion as soon as the proposed irrigation schemes are carried 
out. The yield per dessiatine varies considerably, from 10 poods 
in the Soukhoum district to 116 in Aresh (Elizavetpol) and Merv 
(Transcaspia). The cotton grown from American seed is of excel- 
lent spinning quality. Andizhan cotton is hard and strong in 
quality and snowy white in colour. The raw cotton obtained 
from Persia, Bokhara, Khiva, and China is all short-stapled, 
the last-named being only fit for making cotton-wool. 

Cotton spinning and weaving constitute the most important 
industry in the governments of Moscow, Vladimir, Smolensk, 
Kalouga, Moghilev, Minsk, Orel, Toula, Ryazan, Tambov, Sara- 
tov, Penza, Simbirsk, Samara, Orenburg, Ufa, Kazan, and 
Nizhni-Novgorod. When the mills were started some forty-eight 
years ago, British carders, weavers, and spinners, also managers 
and assistant managers, went to Russia to help in organizing the 
industry, and until the Bolshevik revolution some Englishmen 
were employed in many of the mills. The machinery used is 
still almost exclusively of British manufacture, the average 
annual import amounting to £2,260,000. About 10 per cent. 
of the yarn produced is used for sewing-cotton, heald yarns, 
nets, etc. 

According to the Russian Commission for the supply of 
raw materials to cotton mills, the average number of spindles 
running in 1916 was 8,122,033, distributed as follows : Moscow 
region, 73 mills, 5,999,660 spindles; Petrograd-Baltic region, 20 
mills, 1,802,399 spindles; Finland, 6 mills, 226,158 spindles ; other 
districts, 4 mills, 93,816 spindles. The consumption was estimated 
at from 25,000,000 to 26,000,000 poods (1,800,000 to 1,870,000 
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bales). The stocks in spinners’ possession amounted to 8,000,000 
poods (576,000 bales). 

Information received from 49 cotton-spinning mills, repre- 
senting 3,822,178 spindles, showed that the stocks of raw cotton 
held at mills on 1-14 April 1917 amounted to 319,267 bales, as 
compared with 379,821 bales held at 50 works at the same date 
in 1916. No replies on this question of cotton stocks were re- 
ceived from 23 factories representing 1,906,889 spindles. The 
stocks of cotton held in Moscow warehouses and supplies in 
transit at the same date, amounted to 231,988 bales, as com- 
pared with 587,167 bales on the corresponding date in 1916. 

A report published by the Central Textile Association (for 
controlling the production of textiles) states that from 1 January 
to August 1918 the total output was valued at 1,000,000,000 
roubles, the quantity being 233,287,000 arshines (1 arshine = 
28 in.) of material. Including the amount of cotton stuffs in 
warehouses and shops, the figures for Great Russia were 
750,000,000 arshines. The stock of sewing cotton for the same 
period, including that on sale and in warehouses, was 30,869,000 
reels. The textile branch of the Moscow region industries did. 
well in 1918, where conditions were better than in: Petrograd 
owing to the fact that the former region has coal mines, peat 
beds, and woods, and was therefore able to secure an adequate 
supply of fuel. 

The Russian cotton industry depended largely on Great 
Britain for raw material (from Egypt), half-finished goods, 
finished goods, and machinery. The total value of these imports 
were estimated at £5,476,012, as follows: Egyptian cotton, 
£2,306,012; yarn and finished materials, £910,000; machinery, 
£2,260,000. 


_ FLAX. 


Russia occupied the first place in the world as a flax-producing 
country, the cultivation, both for fibre and seed (linseed), being 
carried on to some extent throughout European Russia, with the 
exception of the extreme north. Of the 26,000,000 poods, 
estimated as the annual requirement of Europe, Russia supplied 
20,000,000 poods. In 1913 Great Britain’s importation of Rus- 
sian flax amounted to £3,309,989, Scottish spinners receiving 
their supplies of white flax from the Riga district. 

Flax is grown chiefly by the peasants; it is sown in February 
or March, and harvested in the late autumn. The following 
table shows the extent of the area under two heads, and the yield 
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in the 84 flax-growing governments and provinces (in dessiatines 
and poods) :— 


SS 1911. 1912. 
Dess. Dess. 
Total area under flax cultivation .. Sots eral 1,418,433 1,419,280 
Peasants’ land es ne as ao Rcaa | 1,154,696 1,120,556 
Privately owned .. >A ane a 8 263,807 298,724 
Poods. Poods. 
Total yield of fibre .. 3 ae oe a 31,078,494 45,800,809 
On peasants’ land ore BA ae 24,286,134 35,277,093 
On privately owned land. es ie an 6,792, 200 10,523,716 
Average yield per dess. é ae At aa 219 O26 
On peasants’ land 7 ee ae cant 21. 0 hil ts) 
On privately owned land an ie aa || 25.7 35.2 


Apart from the fine flax grown in the 27 governments, the 
quality is comparatively poor, and is principally grown for local 
needs. The most important districts under cultivation in 1912 
were Vyatka, Smolensk, Tver, Pskov, and Lettonia, which re- 
presented 502,781 dessiatines of the total. 

The following table shows the area and production of fibre in 
the principal flax-growing governments for 1914 and 1915 :— 


Area—dessiatines. Yield—thousand poods. 

1915. 1914. 1915. 1914. 

Vyatka .. as oy pe 11,910 | 110,346 373°2 2,241°0 
Pskov .. ae 5 he 89,709 100,148 2,003°4 iSite 
Tver = 510 dc ais 100,777 102,071 2,726°4 1,712°6 
Smolensk he mas oe 107,273 127.461 Selor9 Beosou 
Lettonia ac Ss ane 50,058 51,923 1,392°6 850°4 
Vitebsk ris ae ae 40,641 48,290 1,212°6 844°8 
EVM = ws 50 we ar 42,873 | 46,611 1,516°2 257°0 
Kovno .. ais te ae — 39,324 — 182°8 
Kostroma AA ee ae 41,333 44,642 1,845°2 858°0 
Yaroslav ae ats ae 34,292 34,838 1,056°1 812°3 
Viadimir A ae aa 31,906 36,454 986°5 1,264°2 
Vologda Be je a 21,903 22,259 535°4 572°7 
Moghilev. ry ee 32,616 32,466 1,110°3 809°3 
Nizhni-Novgorod ae Ts 29,604 30,771 858°9 674°2 
Novgorod 5 ie ace 25,450 25,456 6517 527°4 
Minsk .. 50 ae er 16,787 20,462 602°9 710°6 
Vilna: 2. ne 76 Sata 18,803 — 636°0 
Tomsk .. a og Boll 30,967 35,921 930°1 1,627°8 
Kalouga a a AA 15,522 19,657 433°3 627°4 
Tobolsk ao es ar 14,473 | 17,787 601°2 836°6 
Courland ar OO aN — 11,467 — 274°9 
Moscow ath a8 a 15,851 18,313 292°3 450°1 
Petrograd ae Hd eo 8,830 12,642 130°5 222°9 
Grodno .. ao 5 ot 9,809 9,375 — 276°6 
Esthonia Be ore Bon 2,577 2,682 69°2 | 40°5 
Olonetz oe as | 2,242 2,223 Gore 6 | 33°0 
Arkhangel a0 oe oo) | 365 215 12°5 | 5°8 
27 Governments .. | 767,959 | 1,022,607 22,580.3 | 24,053.3 


The average yield in 1915 was 29:4 poods per dessiatine. 
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HEMP. 


Hemp is also an important Russian crop, spread fairly well 
over European Russia, North Caucasus, Western Siberia, and the 
Central Asian Steppe Provinces. It occupied the same position 
in the world market as flax, Russia’s contribution being more 
than half the world’s output. Four-fifths of the production were 
consumed in the country itself, 60 per cent. being normally con- 
sumed by Germany, and from 25 to 30 per cent. by the United 
Kingdom. The government of Petrograd is the most important 
centre of the industry ; there are also hemp mills of importance in 
the governments of Orel, Kherson, Ryazan, Chernigov, and 
Perm, while the cordage and twine industry flourishes more 
especially in the governments of Tver, Chernigov, and Kalouga. 
The production is stated to have fallen by 25 to 30 per cent., 
the home consumption, owing to labour troubles, having decreased 
more than the production. There are said to be important stocks 
still in the country. 

In 1915 the area under hemp was 547,635 dessiatines, showing 
a steady decrease since 1911; the production was 23,024,600 
poods, as against 24,163,400 poods in 1914; the average yield per | 
dessiatine, however, was higher than in 1914, namely, 42.0. The 
crop in European Russia was 20,908,900 poods; in North Cau- 
casus, 182,800 poods; in the four Siberian and four Central Asian 
governments, 1,792,900 poods. Germany took the largest quan- 
tity of Russian hemp, Great Britain coming second. 


SILK. 


There are three silk-producing areas—Turkestan, North 
Caucasus, Transcaucasus and South Russia. In 1913 there were 
558 silkworm centres in South Russia, of which Bessarabia had 
the greatest number, the quantity of cocoons obtained being 
6,564,500 poods. In 1912 there were 4,500 centres in Syr-Daria, 
which produced 4,000 poods of cocoons; Samarkand produced 
35,000 poods (Kojent 32,000), Fergana 197,000, Bokhara 19,000, 
and Transcaspia 1,000 poods. In 1914 Fergana produced 
200,000,000 poods of cocoons, 65,000,000 of which were dry 
cocoons of medium quality. The quantity produced in North 
Caucasus is small; the total for Transcaucasus in 1913, 1914, and 
1915 was 278,800, 326,850, and 189,500 poods. In 1914 1,088 
poods of silk-worm eggs were imported through the Batoum 
Customs, 746 poods were exported to Persia, Kashgar, and 
Turkestan, 420 poods remained in Caucasia. The cocoons of 
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Turkestan, in spite of their Bagdad origin, are almost equal to 
those of Koutais, but the primitive methods of feeding the 
worms and the importation of inferior eggs (chiefly Turkish) are 
prejudicial to the development of the industry in this region, 
which exports most of its cocoons. The position in Transcaucasia 
is better than that of Turkestan, though here again inferior eggs 
have been imported, and primitive methods are employed. The 
silk-winding industry of this district, which works up about two- 
thirds of the cocoons, yields 13,000 to 15,000 poods of raw silk, 
mainly used by the silk mills of the Moscow region. In Southern 
Russia and North Caucasus a high-grade Italian egg is cultivated. 
The annual consumption of raw silk used to be about 110,000 
poods, of which 75 per cent. came mainly from Italy and Japan, 
the other 25 per cent. being furnished by the Caucasian silk pro- 
ducers. The problem of the supply of raw material is very acute, 
as reserves are coming to an end; the small mills in Moscow and 
Vladimir stopped work some time ago, and the Central Textile 
Association has now been obliged to close 165 of the Moscow 
spinning and weaving mills (20,000 looms) and dye works. 

The figures for the total export of cocoons in 1913 and 1914 
are as follows : 88,170 poods, valued at 3,897,187 roubles; 6,042 
poods, valued at 341,160 roubles. In 1913 the largest quantity 
went to Italy, valued at 1,249,450 roubles, a slightly smaller 
quantity to Austria, being valued at 1,444,140 roubles; Italy 
took the largest quantity in 1914, 3,275 poods, valued at 192,150 
roubles. 


WOOL. 


In 1914 1,355,000 poods of fine wool were produced, of which 
1,100,000 in the Caucasus, 180,000 in European Russia, and 
75,000 in Asiatic Russia ; 4,800,000 poods of coarse wool, of which 
2,300,000 poods in European Russia, 2,100,000 poods in Asiatic 
Russia, and 400,000 in Caucasia. The largest quantity of fine 
wool was produced in the Rostov-on-Don region; Bessarabia, 
Kherson, and Crimea coming next, and followed by the Volga 
region. Of the coarse wool Voronezh and the Don Cossack Terri- 
tory supplied the largest quantity (which was used for carpet- 
making), Bessarabia and Podolia coming next; the southern 
governments and Volga region supplied coarse lambswool, and 
Bokhara and Khiva camel’s hair. In 1914 316,029 poods of 
ordinary raw wool were exported, of which the greatest quantity 
(71,433 poods) went to France; the figures for 1913 were 657,586 
poods exported, 174,362 poods to Germany, 163,592 to Great 
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Britain, and 146,936 to France. The total exports of merino 
wool in 1914 were 652 poods, of which the largest quantity, 
3,763 poods, to Austria. The total exports for 1913 were 145,767 
poods, the largest quantity, 51,200 poods, to the United States, 
28,928 to Austria, and 28,287 poods to Germany. The total 
amount of camel’s hair exported in 1914 was 63,186 poods, of 
which the largest quantity, 49,104 poods, came to Great Britain, 
the total amount for 1913 being 186,368 poods, of which 105,059 
poods to Great Britain. The imports of uncarded, unspun, and 
undyed wool were 2,707,169 poods in 1914, against 3,369,739 
poods in 1913, the largest quantities in both years coming from 
Germany and France. 

Merino sheep farming was introduced into Russia about one 
hundred years ago, the largest yield of wool (25 to 30 1b.) per 
head being obtained in the Poltava government, the smallest 
(2 to 23 lb.) in the Bougoulma district of Samara. The largest 
yield per head of common wool (about 30 1b.) is obtained in 
Kouban, the smallest in districts of Koursk, Samara, and Tobolsk, 
where it is only from $ to 1 lb. The manufacture of felt consumes 
all the coarser-fibred wools, such as goats’ hair, etc., felt being in | 
great demand in the north as rugs and as boots for the peasants’ 
winter wear. The manufacture of high-grade woollen cloth is 
not well developed; woollen underclothing is not much used, as 
the town and country houses are well warmed. The peasant 
takes to his sheepskin coat in the beginning of the winter, and lives 
and sleeps in it until the spring. 


TOBACCO. 


Of the tobacco-growing countries Russia occupies the fourth 
place, although she comes a long way below the United States in 
the area cultivated : 67,705 dessiatines in 1915, against 68,355 in 
1914. The area under cultivation in the United States (1915) 
was 506,725 dessiatines, British India 371,036 dessiatines, and the 
Dutch Indies 170,502 dessiatines. The number of plantations, 
284,162, showed an increase on the figures for 1914, about 84°80 
per cent being situated in European Russia, the total production 
being 6,758,885 poods. Chernigov occupied the first position with 
a production of 1,162,786 poods, Tambov coming second with 
992,621 poods. The total for Caucasia was 2,135,874 poods 
(Soukhoum, 425,400 poods), that for Asiatic Russia being 77,250 
poods (Irkoutsk, 17,595 poods). 

The best tobacco (Turkish) is grown in Caucasia : Soukhoum 
(Koutais), Kouban, Black Sea government, Tiflis, and Batoum, 
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although a considerable quantity of the same brand is grown in 
Bessarabia. Taurida and Chernigov grow the largest quantities 
of American tobacco. In the northern parts the common tobacco, 
known as makhorka, is chiefly grown. In 1915 there were 148 
tobacco factories at work in European Russia, 22 in Caucasia, and 
about five in Asiatic Russia. 

Before the war Finland, Great Britain, France, and China 
bought large quantities of Russian leaf tobacco; China and Fin- 
land bought tobacco; Austria cigars; China, Finland, Persia, 
Holland, and Germany the largest quantities of cigarettes ; the 
amount sent to Great Britain in 1914 was only 5,365,000 (cigar- 
ettes). 


WINKS. 


The vine-growing districts comprise the governments of 
Bessarabia, Kherson, Don Cossack Territory, Taurida, Podolia, 
Ekater'noslav, and Astrakhan ; North Caucasus : Kouban, Terek, 
and Stavropol; Transcaucasus; Koutais, Elizavetpol, Baku, 
Daghe:tan, Soukhoum, Batoum, Kars, Tiflis, Zakatel, Erivan, 
and Black Sea government; Turkestan: Samarkand, Fergana, 
and Syr-Daria. In 1915 the area under vines (in dessiatines) and 
grape crop (in poods) were as follows: Bessarabia, 61,098, 4,299,400; 
Taurida, 10,308, 1,158,500; Podolia, 2,827, 282,700; Kherson, 
14,446, 547,100 (figures for the Ananiev, Elizavetgrad, and 
Tiraspol crops not included); Ekaterinoslav, 535, 235,900; Don 
Cossack Territory, 11,542, 1,773,200; North Caucasus, 26,176, 
4,670,700; Transcaucasus, 112,182, 9,049,900 (no returns of crop 
for Soukhoum, Batoum, Tiflis, and Elizavetpol). Excellent wine 
is produced in Transcaucasia, that of North Caucasus being fair. 
Turkestan, although favourably situated in point of climate, does 
not make the most of its vine-culture ; most of the wine is light 
and agreeable in flavour, none of it being consumed locally. The 
heavier table wines and champagne of Turkestan and Trans- 
caucasus are good in quality, but are not allowed to mature 
sufficiently. Bessarabian soil favours the cultivation of the 
better quality French grapes, but very little first-class wine is 
made, as the growers prefer the vines which yield more abun- 
dantly ; 20 per cent. of the wine (light table) is consumed localiy, 
the rest being distributed throughout the country. Spanish 
vines are generally grown in the Crimea; the wine is of good 
quality (a muscatel-flavoured wine is peculiar to Central Crimea), 
much of it being sent to Moscow, Petrograd, etc. 

Before the war some 280,229 families were engaged in viti- 
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VEGETABLE OILS 


culture, of which 52,389 were private owners, and 227,728 Cos- 
sacks and peasants. 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


The cotton-seed oil industry is mainly centred in the Fergana, 
Mourgab, and Merv districts (Turkestan), the Fergana seed con- 
taining a high percentage of oil specially suitable for refining. 
The total quantity of cotton seed formerly treated was about 
144,000 tons per year, the yield of oil being some 21,600 tons, in 
addition to 48,000 tons of oil cake. Recent improvements in the 
old mills and the erection of two new mills have increased the 
output, the quantity of cotton seed dealt with amounting to some 
192,000 tons. The export of cotton seed from Turkestan in 1913 
was about 20,230 tons. In 1915 measures were taken to extend 
the cultivation of the castor plant, seed being distributed free in 
the districts of Odessa, Simferopol, Novorossisk, Ekaterinodar, 
Vladikavkaz, Astrakhan, Uralsk, Transcaspia, and Samarkand. 
Experiments undertaken showed that the yield could be raised to 
120 poods of seed to the dessiatine. 

Sunflower plantations have been increased in the Novocher- 
kassk district, and a project for the building of potash-producing 
works in the Black Sea region was under consideration before the 
revolution, as the stalks of the sunflower grown in the district 
proved satisfactory for the production of potash. 

In 1915 the largest crop of sunflowers was produced in the 
Northern Caucasus—15,155,785 poods—-of which 3,671,664 poods 
were grown in Maikop, the crop for 1914 being 21,073,855 poods ; 
Voronezh followed with a production of 12,414,199 poods, an 
increase of about 250,000 poods on the 1914 crop. 

Sunflower seed is extensively cultivated in Russia, its impor- 
tance in food value being generally recognized. Not only are the 
seeds extensively used for the making of oil cakes for cattle, but 
the peasants appreciate them as a fat-producing diet. They are 
also used for feeding poultry and in the manufacture of margarine. 

Three varieties are cultivated : one with large white seeds, said 
to yield the most oil; one with smaller black “seeds, sweeter and 
considered the best for eating; and an intermediate kind, both 
edible and oil-producing. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES : II—MINERALS. 


THE mineral resources of Russia, lying in her soil, have hardly 
been touched. Every known metal is said to be found in the 
Urals, while all kinds of minerals are contained in the Altai and 
Caucasus, not to mention the vast store in Siberia and the Far 
East. In spite of the fact that the metallurgical industry has as 
yet received little attention, in 1911 Russia held the first place in 
the world-production of platinum, second in the production of 
petroleum and of asbestos and manganese ores, fifth in the 
production of gold, seventh in copper and asphalt, and eighth: in 
the world-production of iron. Russia is rich in deposits of mica, 
asbestos, tungsten, osmium, iridium, talc, phosphates, graphite, 
mercury, lead and zinc, silver, quicksilver, aluminium, nickel, 
cobalt, antimony, bismuth. Only a limited quantity of all this 
mineral wealth is available for the market, so that Russia is still 
obliged, to a considerable extent, to rely on the import of these 
commodities from abroad, in spite of the fact that not only could 
she be independent of all foreign supply, but she could provide 
the world with a share of her enormous mineral wealth. 

The Ural region is one of the richest in the world in minerals, 
and its iron mines have been known for over two centuries. It 
also contains copper, gold, silver, platinum, and salt; precious 
stones, including emeralds, sapphires, aquamarines, topazes, 
amethysts, alexandrites, red tourmalines, etc., not to mention 
valuable deposits of malachite and lapis lazuli. The region of the 
Caucasus is rich in iron, molybdenum, manganese, and copper— 
only the latter two minerals have been worked to any extent, 
chiefly owing to lack of transport facilities and of fuel. 

The iron ores of South Russia are considered the finest in 
Europe, and the gold ores of the Urals supply a large quantity of 
the wolframite, osmium, tantalum, and iridium used in the 
manufacture of electric lamps. In 1912 South and South-East 
Russia produced 67°7 per cent, of the total of pig-iron, 67°3 per 
cent. of the coal, 72°5 per cent. of the brine salt, and 56-2 per 
cent. of the iron and steel of the country. In the same year the 
Caucasus produced 92:0 per cent. of the lead, 97:0 per cent. of the 
petroleum, and 70°5 per cent. of the manganese of the country. 
The Urals produced 100 per cent. of the platinum, 51 per cent. of 
the copper, and 36°4 per cent. of the silver; the Western Mining 
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Region produced 74°8 per cent. of the zinc ; while Eastern Siberia 
produced 71:0 per cent. of the gold and Western Siberia 39°3 per 
cent. of the silver of the country. - 

The area of North Russia opened up by the Mourman Railway 
has rich deposits of iron, copper, coal, marble, and emeralds ; 
pyrites and mica are also found. On the Kola Peninsula there is 
argentiferous lead ore, and gold and copper at the mouth of the 
Ponoy (in the East). Amethysts have been found north of 
Petrozavodsk. Asbestos, ochre, and gold are found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the railway. 

In the Altai Mountains there is vast mineral wealth, which 
began to be worked in 1745; up to 1860 this district produced 
70,000,000 ounces of silver, 30,000 tons of copper, and 500,000 
tons of lead, but since then production has declined. With the 
building of the Altai railroad to Semipalatinsk, the taking up of 
properties by foreigners, and the introduction of modern methods, 
this district is likely to be developed in the future. In Turkestan 
there is little metal mining, in spite of favourable conditions. The 
country is fairly well served by railroads, and oil and coal are on 
the spot. With the removal of restrictions against foreigners this 
region offers great possibilities. . 

In spite of this extraordinary wealth, naphtha was the only 
mineral with which the country was able to supply its needs in 
1912. Russia was obliged to import 96°3 per cent of the lead, 
62 per cent. of the zinc, 18°6 per cent. of the copper, 14:2 per cent. 
of the coal, and 4:2 per cent. of the salt required for home con- 
sumption. 

The total value of all unworked metals imported into Russia 
in 1913 was 52,700,000 roubles, against 43,600,000 roubles in 1912. 
Imports of pig-iron and copper showed a decrease in 1913, the 
decrease in the latter being due to larger home production. 
Smaller quantities of pig-iron and lead were imported from the 
United Kingdom, and larger quantities of iron, steel, and tin. 
The imports of pig-iron and tin from Germany showed a decrease 
in 1913, while all other metals showed an increase. Coal was 
more largely imported from the United Kingdom in 1913 than from 
Germany, the figures being respectively 290,514,000 poods and 
194,395,000 poods, but coke imports were much higher from 
Germany than from the United Kingdom. 

The development of the copper, gold, lead, and zinc indus- 
tries owes much to British capital and engineering enterprise, 
50 per cent. of the copper and over 30 per cent. of the gold in the 
country being produced by Anglo-Russian companies. In the 
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petroleum industry, too, British capital and British engineers 
have played a considerable part. Of British capital £9,500,000 is 
invested in petroleum, £5,000,000 in the gold industry, and 
£4,000,000 in copper mining. 

In the spring of 1918 some of the metal which had accumu- 
lated at Arkhangel (32,000 tons) was sent south. By the end of 
June 22,144 tons had been forwarded to Vologda, of which 
10,299 tons of copper, 1,565 tons of brass, 3,454 tons of iron and 
steel alloys, 2,267 tons of lead, 1,991 tons of antimony, 1,770 tons 
of aluminium, 551 tons of tin, 167 tons of steel, and 50 tons of 
spelter. The metal works of the Moscow region were badly hit in 
1918 owing to the stoppage of bank credits ; in the first quarter of 
the year 405 works (200,000 hands) closed down. The report of the 
Ural mining industry for 1918 shows that the mining machinery 
and plant were not much damaged, as the works had been 
nationalized. Owing to lack of coke and charcoal and disor- 
ganization of transport, copper smelting came to a standstill 
and many ironworks were idle. Stocks of asbestos ore were 
available, but platinum dredges were not working. 


PRODUCTION OF METALS, 1910-1912. 


| i 
| Increase (+) or 
Minerals. 1912. i 1911. ! 1910. | decrease (—) of 
| ' 11912 over 1911. 
Poods. Poods. Poods. | Per cent. 
Gold .. aie ae 3,009 | 3,584 | 3,8853 S04 
Platinum =... an 3,373 | 3524 3344 — 4:3 
Silver Ss oe 1,100 947 | 906 +16°2 
Lead .. ae So 103,740 75,585 | 79,742 +37°2 
Zine .. a ate 714,800 | 745,575 | 661,638 — 41 
Copper ats Dic 1,972,000 1,594,087 | 1,385,044 4284 
Pig-iron ots 256,266,000 219,113,278 185,115,752 +16'8 
Iron and Steel Bic 227,541,000 176,245,287 178,198,437 +12°2 
Manganese .. oe 50,192,000 | 43, 1223503 44,653,627 | +16°4 
Coalec: ne as 1,887,000,000 | 1,734,689,649 | 1,521,984,358 | + 87 
Oil (Naphtha) 26 565,300,000 | 558,748,855 587,669,380 | + 1:2 
Brine Salt, .. Be 116,364,000 122,940,380 126,254,728 | — 54 
AMBER. 


Deposits of amber are found in Volhynia and Minsk, chiefly in 
the Rovno and Zhitomir districts. Amber of poor quality is 
found in Yenisseisk and in coal beds in the Maritime Province. 


ANTIMONY. 


Important antimony deposits exist in the Ural region, also 
in Yenisseisk, Minoussinsk, and Transbaikal. In the Amour 
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Province there are deposits stretching along the crest of the 
mountains. 


ASBESTOS. 


The chief centres of the asbestos mining industry lie on the 
eastern slope of the Urals, in the governments of Perm and 
Ekaterinburg. The present production comes almost exclusively 
from that region. Rich deposits have been proved and partially 
worked in Siberia, Irkoutsk, and Yenisseisk, but access to the 
localities is difficult. An insignificant quantity is produced in 
Koutais (Caucasia). As a producer of the world’s supply of 
asbestos, Russia ranks next to Canada. The total production, 
however, of the Russian mines at its highest mark in 1913 was 
probably less than one-eighth of the output reached by Canada 
in that year. Practically the whole of the output was exported 
via Riga to Germany and the United Kingdom. 


ASPHALT. 


Asphalt is produced in the Caucasus, the Volga region, 
Cheleken, and Fergana. It is mostly used for paving, floors, 
coating earthenware pipes for drains, etc. The production does 
not meet the demand, and refined foreign asphalt has to be im- 
ported. 


CEMENT. 


Until the opening of the Nevyansk works (on the Ekaterin- 
burg-Perm Railway) in 1914, the Ural region and Western 
Siberia were dependent on supplies from the Volga works at 
Saratov. The whole of the Nevyansk production (about 83,333 
tons) in 1915 was sold. The Ural region is likely to be an exten- 
sive market for cheap cement, as ferro-concrete is being used for 
building purposes. 


CHEMICALS. 


In pre-war days the value of the chemical industry was esti- 
mated at £15,833,000 per annum, the principal products being 
inorganic acids and salts, gunpowder, paints and lacquers, organic 
dyes, and superphosphates. As regards raw materials the Ural 
region has rich deposits of pyrites, in the vicinity of Ekaterin- 
burg, which are used locally in chemical works and sulphuric-acid 
plants, and in various sulphuric-acid plants on the Volga. In 
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1916 new deposits were discovered near Kinel in the district of 
Bougourouslan. The chemical industries which utilize the 
national supplies are situated in the Ural region, on the banks of 
the Kama and Volga, and in the Moscow and Ivanovo-Voz- 
nesensk industrial centres; South Russia obtained its supplies of 
pyrites for the production of sulphuric acid from Turkey via 
Mariupol. Phosphates are produced in Podolia, Bessarabia, 
Kostroma,and Koursk ; the Perm phosphate deposits on the Upper 
Kama, when worked, may play an important part in the fertiliza- 
tion of land in the Ural region. Sulphur is found in Caucasia, the 
Ural region, and near Samara, and new saltpetre deposits have been 
discovered in the Altai district. 

The chemical factories are generally close to the industrial 
towns, and are, consequently, far from the regions which produce 
the raw material. In normal times the annual output of sulphuric 
acid at the Ural works was: Polevsky, 600,000 poods; Roud- 
yansky, 300,000 poods; Kishtym, 500,000 poods; and Perm, 
300,000 poods. A great quantity of the chemicals required were 
imported from abroad, so that after some months of war, when 
stocks got low, the question of supply became urgent. An attempt 
was made to develop the home industry, and several new factories 
were built : a superphosphate factory on the railroad between 
Motovilikhinsk and Levshina, by the Perm and Vyatka zemstvo ; 
a celluloid factory at Kalino, on the Perm railway ; a formalin 
factory at Vetlouga, by the Nizhni-Novgorod zemstvo ; a labora- 
tory for the production of lanoline, naphthaline, etc., at Rostov ; 
coke-benzol works at Moscow ; chemical works for the production 
of medicines, etc., at Tomsk ; a tanning-materials factory at Kiev ; 
and sulphuric acid works in the Volga region, Donetz basin, 
Caucasia, and Ural region. The country abounds in fertilizers, 
material from which are derived phosphates, nitrates, and potash. 
Unfortunately the industry is very poorly organized, with the 
result that Western Russia obtained its artificial fertilizers from 
abroad, and the soil, in Great Russia more especially, suffered 
from the lack of chemical manures. Belgium’s use of fertilizers 
was 328, Germany’s 135, and Russia’s only 6 lb. per acre. The 
outcome of crude and intensified cultivation is shown below :— 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 

lb. Ib. lb. Ib. 
Russia... Ae 506 626 680 640 
Germany S26 1,466 1,693 1,626 
Belgium ate 2,093 1,933 2,386 2,146 
Great Britain .. 1,986 — 1,693 L573 
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COAL. 

The coal reserves have been estimated at 60,037,000 tons for 
European Russia, and 173,879,000 for Asiatic Russia; its inves- 
tigated coal reserves are second to~those of the United States. 
In the Donetz basin there are three times the reserves of anthra- 
cite of Great Britain, and nearly twice the amount to be found in 
the United States; in the matter of output, however, Russia 
comes sixth on the list of world producers. The chief coal areas 
in European Russia are the Donetz basin (extending over part of 
Ekaterinoslav and the Don Territory), the Moscow basin, the 
Urals, and the Caucasus. Of these the Donetz is the most im- 
portant, both as to output and quality. The chief mines of the 
Donetz are in the following districts : Chistyakovo, Dolzhansk, 
Groushevsky (anthracite), Gorlovsky, Almazny, and Bokovo- 
Khroustalsky. The Donetz basin supplies 55 per cent. of the coal 
and 80 per cent. of the coke consumed in the country. The 
Moscow basin comprises the largest coal-bearing area in European 
Russia, stretching from the White Sea through the governments 
of Arkhangel, Olonetz, and Novgorod, to Ryazan, Tver, and Mos- 
cow. In spite of its favourable position, it cannot compete with 
Donetz coal, which, being of better quality, is more economical in 
use in spite of transport charges. According to an authoritative 
statement it will be at least a year before the output of these 
mines is sufficient to meet the requirements of the railways and 
industries of Southern Russia alone. The Urals coal is found on 
the western and eastern slopes of the mountains; towards the 
north there is anthracite, in the south coking coal. The Caucasian 
coal is bituminous, coking, and of good quality, but is difficult to 
mine except in the Soukhoum (Koutais) and Kouban districts ; 
a large quantity is made into briquettes. The coal areas in 
Asiatic Russia comprise the extensive Kouznetsk basin in the 
Altai (which reaches up to the Trans-Siberian at Soudzhensk), 
coalfields in the south of Yenisseisk, near the Mongolian frontier 
at Minoussinsk, in the neighbourhoods of Irkoutsk and Tourouk- 
hansk, the southern reaches of the Ussouri, and the region 
watered by the Selinga and Boureya (tributaries of the Amour). 
The mined coals of Turkestan are poor in quality; in the moun- 
tainous districts there are resources of coking and anthracite coal 
as yet untouched. Kouznetsk coal is of good quality, varying in 
different parts of the basin from gas coal to anthracite. The 
output has increased rapidly since the opening of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. This coal area should play an important part 
in the development of industrial Siberia. 
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In the Donetz basin 5,535,200 tons of anthracite were pro- 
duced in 1915; 3,196,000 tons for six months in 1916; 23,794,700 
tons of bituminous coal were produced in 1915, and 11,515,300 
for the first six months of 1916. Of the above quantity 18,614,400 
tons were transported by rail in 1915, and 2,380,200 tons by other 
routes. In December 1915 stocks at the sources of supply had 
accumulated to about 3,069,600 :tons, and in March 1916 to 
3,846,000 tons, compared with 550,000 to 800,000 tons in normal 
times, owing to the congested condition of the railways. The 
output of coal in the Moscow region was 430,000 tons in 1915. 
For the first six months of 1917 the Donetz output was 2,853,240 
tons of anthracite, and 10,284,560 tons of bituminous coal. The 
consumption by railways, metallurgical works, metal-working, 
sugar and other factories, steamships, etc., for 1913, 1914, 
and 1915, was as follows in tons: 20,506,200, 22,011,000, and 
21,224,500. 

The following comparative table (in poods) of the consumption 
of wood, liquid fuel, and Donetz coal, was made by the Council 
of the Congress of South Russian Metallurgists :— 


Wood. Coal. Liquid Fuel. 
Household use .. 3,312,000,000 165,600,000 ott 
Industries des 456,800,000 767,600,000 220,700,000 
Railways nes 109,000,000 380,500,000 126,400,000 
River steamers .. 19,000,000 28,000,000 93,000,000 
COPPER. 


The richest known deposits of copper are found in the region 
which extends from the south-east spur of the Urals through 
Akmolinsk (where the well-known Spassky mines are situated), 
Semipalatinsk, and Omsk, to the Altai. Remains of ancient 
workings have been discovered near the Irtysh. There are de- 
posits in Turkestan, the Kirghiz Steppes, Yenisseisk, in Caucasia, 
and the discovery of a great copper lode in the government of 
Koursk was reported in 1918. Copper mining was started in the 
eighteenth century (in the Borchalinsk district of Tiflis), and 
until 1911 the Demidov and Bogoslovsky works in the Ural 
region were the most important centres of production in Russia. 
In 1911-12 the Kyshtim works carried out great improvements, 
and have gradually become the greatest producers; in normal 
times about 10,000 tons of copper were produced annually. The 
copper deposits worked in the Caucasus are situated in Batoum, 
Tiflis, Elisavetpol, and Erivan. The output, which was 6,896,000 
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poods in 1904, rose to 16,034,000 in 1914; the amount smelted 
rose from 296,600 poods in 1904 to 512,000 in 1914. 


The production in 1915 was as follows :— 


Lb. Increase or Decrease. 

Demidov Estate .. .. +2,708,250 — 86,844 
Bogoslov works... a 7,222,000 — 1,279,629 
Verkh-Issetsk works st) #115555; 200 + 5,276,682 
Kyshtim ... .. 24,554,800 + 7,360,120 
Spassky Copper Mine .. 10,833,000 + 359,402 
Siberian Copper Co. .. 1,444,400 +544,249 
Alexiev : 1,444,400 + 609,789 
Caucasus Ind. and Metal Co. 10,110,000 + 1,113,235 
Siemens’ Successors ce 1,083,300 — 695,045 
Caucasus Copper Co. us — — 6,952,547 
Various works Be ae 7,222,000 + 840,424 

78,177,350 +-7,089,334 


91°8 per cent. of the total copper production was by works in 
the Med Syndicate, formed in 1907, against 95°7 per cent. in 1913, 
The total Russian copper consumption amounted in 1914 to 
74,831,402 lb., 383,271 lb. more than in 1913, and 9,956,916 lb. 
more than in 1912. The home production of smelteries and 
electrolytic refineries is not sufficient to meet the demand. 


GLASS. 
Russia had 284 glass works before the war; 24 of these were 
closed owing to labour shortage, etc., and 44 were in the fighting 
zone or in territory occupied by the Germans; 180 were working 


in 1916 with a much decreased production, especially in the 
manufacture of ordinary bottles. 


GOLD. 


Russia occupies the fourth place in the world’s production of 
gold, this mineral being found in the Ural region, Caucasia, and 
West, Central, and East Siberia. The chief centre of the East 
Siberian gold industry is in the Vitim mining district, where the 
mines of the Lena Gold Company are situated. The Maritime 
Province is divided into two mining districts, the Primorskaya 
and the Ussourisk, the former being the more important. The 
Amour Province is also divided into two mining districts, the 
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Boureya and the Amour. The West Siberian gold area includes 
the following districts : Tomsk, Krasnoyarsk-Achinsk, Southern 
Steppes, Yenissei, Altai, Minoussinsk, and Northern Steppes. 
The gold region of the Urals includes the Perm, Vyatka, Ufa, 
Orenburg, and Tourgai governments ; the most productive gold- 
fields in the Urals in 1913 were North and South Ekaterinburg 
and Orenburg. Gold is chiefly found in alluvial deposits; the 
Minoussinsk and Achinsk districts contain also quartz veins, reef 
gold being mostly worked in the Urals. Eastern Siberia, the 
Ural region, and Western Siberia are the best developed centres 
of the gold industry, the proportion of their output being : 
Eastern Siberia, over three-quarters; Ural region, one-sixth; 
Western Siberia, under one-eighteenth. The price of gold reached 
50.55 roubles per zolotnik (2.40 drams) in 1917, ten times higher 
than par. 
The following table shows the world’s gold position for three 
years :— 


1917. 1916. 1915. 
British Empire .. £56,139,030 £59,550,500 £60,377,000 
United States ee Wet 100 19,012,500 20,300,UU0U 
Mexico... .. 2,500,000 2,500,000 1,348,000 
Russia a ars 4,000,000 5,500,000 6,000,000 
Other countries .. 8,000,000 8,000,000 8,500,000 
Grand total oe £97,983,130 £94,563,000 £96,525,000 


IRON AND STEEL. 


The chief centres of the iron and steel industry are found in 
the Krivoy Rog basin along the River Gouletz and its tribu- 
taries in the Ekaterinoslav and Kherson provinces. Its ores have 
50 per cent. to 70 per cent. of pure metal, and the reserves of that 
ore are estimated at 200,000,000 tons. The adjoining Korsak 
Mogila deposits of iron in the Taurida are likewise of great im- 
portance. Big seams of five to twelve yards of brown ores, which 
contain 35 per cent. of iron, are found on the Sea of Azov, its 
reserves being estimated at 300,000 tons. The Kerch fields 
contain about 500,000,000 tons of extremely rich iron. Owing to 
their proximity to the sea, these fields enjoy special advantages 
for export. Extensive deposits of magnetic iron ore occur in the 
central part of the Ural Mountains, with big deposits of brown 
ore on the eastern slope. The Ural region produces approximately 
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900,000 tons of pig-iron per year, about one-fifth of the Russian 
total. Several deposits of iron ore of excellent quality in the 
Caucasus district remain undeveloped owing to the lack of trans- 
port, as well as of coke or charcoal. Siberia is provided with iron 
ores in large quantities, the deposits of Abakan, Nikolaievsky 
Zavod, and Petrovsky Zavod coming first. The Abakan deposits 
are situated near Minousinsk on the ground watered by the 
Yenissei. The deposits of the Nikolaievsky Zavod, situated on 
the Angara River, which flows from the Baikal Lake, are about 
eighty miles from the town of Irkoutsk; they contain 50 to 75 
per cent. of magnetite, hematite, and limonite ores, covering an 
area of several hundred square miles. The Petrovsky Zavod, 
where the ore contains 54 per cent. of iron, lies near the city of 
Chita. Both the Nikolaievsky and the Petrovsky deposits are 
only worked on a small scale, chiefly owing to market conditions. 
The rich iron veins of the Pri-Amour region and numerous iron 
deposits in distant parts of Siberia have hardly been tapped; 
they await the introduction of transport facilities and the invest- 
ment of capital. 

The total quantity of pig-iron smelted in Russia in 1915 
amounted to 224,970,000 poods, as compared with 264,133,000 
poods in 1914. Of this amount 167,540,000 poods were smelted 
at South Russian works, as compared with 186,205,000 poods in 
1914, and 50,273,000 poods at Ural works, as compared with 
52,443,000 poods in 1914. The output of pig-iron in the Urals in 
1916 amounted to 46,048,160 poods, the output of wrought iron 
being 37,875,492 poods. In 1915 the total quantity of semi-manu- 
factured iron and steel produced amounted to 251,387,000 poods 
as against 294,015,000 poods in 1914; of this amount 151,703,000 
poods were produced at South Russian works, as against 
171,369,000 in 1914, whilst 57,628,000 poods were produced at 
Ural works, as against 56,768,000 in 1914. Of finished iron and 
steel produced, the total quantity manufactured in 1915 amounted 
to 199,347,000 poods, as compared with 240,032,000 in 1914. Of 
this amount 125,649,000 poods were manufactured at South 
Russian works, as compared with 144,246,000 poods in 1914, 
whilst 40,268,000 poods were produced at Ural works, as compared 
with 40,596,000 in 1914. The remaining production was distri- 
buted over works in the Moscow districts, and in the Volga 
Northern, and Baltic Provinces. 

The iron market used to be controlled by a powerful syndicate 
(Prodameta), which dictated the prices and regulated the output. 

The Abakansk Ironworks, near Minousinsk, on the upper 
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Yeneissei River, were purchased by a Swedish group in 1912. 
They had been abandoned owing to the lack of sufficient capital 
and means of transport. It is the intention of the purchasers to 
enlarge the works and to install plant for the manufacture of 
agricultural implements. The Achinsk-Minousinsk Railway, 
which should now be open, passes close to the works. The 
Abakan deposits, from which the iron ore will be obtained, have 
been worked in a desultory way since 1885, and are said to con- 
tain 12,000,000 tons of magnetic ore, yielding 66 per cent. of iron. 
The Abakan River affords excellent facilities for the transport of 
the ores, and coking coal is also close at hand. Coal from the 
Kouznetzk basin can also be utilized. Another company is plan- 
ning the establishment of a large metallurgical and coke factory 
near Kouznetzk. Hitherto the supplies of iron required for 
Western and Central Siberia have been obtained from the Ural 
district or South Russia, but development of these two works 
should result in the production of agricultural implements, steel 
rails, and iron roofing sheets. 

According to reports from South Russia in December 1918, 
the ironworks in the Donetz basin were practically intact, and 
with some repairs would be able to re-start operations imme- 
diately if the conditions permitted. In August the blast furnaces 
of Krivoy Rog at Gdanzevski were undamaged, but only 400 
men remained at work. The output of the Nikopol-Mariupol 
works had declined from a normal average of 500,000 poods a 
month to 17,000 poods in April, since when these furnaces, as well 
as those of Donetz Yuriévka, have been idle. At the Briansk 
works 2,500 men out of 6,000, and at the Drouzhkovka works 
3,000 men, are employed. The Dnieprovienne Company kept on its 
men at the Kamenskoy furnaces. The management in Russia of 
the Toleries de Konstantinovka (Donetz) reported to head- 
quarters in Paris that both plant and stocks were intact in 
August 1918, and that work could be started in all departments as 
soon as the necessary fuel was available and means of transport 
could be found for sending off the finished products. Of raw and 
other materials there was sufficient to keep the works going for 
three to six months. All mining work was stopped in January 
1918. 

There is a lack of sheet iron in the country. When war broke 
out the production was curtailed by 50 per cent., so that during 
the three and a half years of war Russia received only 10 per cent. 
of the ordinary supply. The present demand is very great. In 
1918 the National Bank of Moscow knew of orders for about 
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3,000,000 poods. There are scarcely any reserves. In the Ural 
region they do not exceed the pre-war monthly output of 
1,250,000 poods. . 

LEAD. 


The most important lead mines are in Caucasia ; of the 93,000 
poods produced in 1913, 89,000 were obtained from this district. 
The richest deposits of spelter and lead ore in the Siberian Far 
East are found in the Olginsky mines, near the town of Vladi- 
vostok ; all the ore produced is exported. There are deposits of 
lead in the Syssert district, in Altai, in Irkoutsk, etc., but the 
distance from fuel supplies and the absence of communications 
make the establishment of a profitable industry impossible. The 
annual consumption of lead was about 3,500,000 poods. 


MANGANESE. 


The most important manganese deposits in the world are 
situated near Chyatouri, 126 miles from Batoum, where 75 per 
cent. of the total Russian output was produced. There are also 
rich deposits at Nikopol, in Ekaterinoslav, in the Ural region. 
(Perm and Orenburg), and in Podolia. The Nikopol manganese ore 
is shipped by rail or sea through the port of Nikolaiev, 80 per 
cent. of the output being consumed by the South Russian metal- 
lurgical works. Ural manganese ore is consumed locally. In 
1914 700,064 tons were exported, of which 332,000 went to 
Germany, 157,000 to Belgium, 110,000 to the United Kingdom. 
The exports for 1913 amounted to 1,064,000 tons, of which 
the largest quantity, 411,000 tons, went to Germany. 


MERCURY, Ervc. 


Mercury, plumbago, molybdenum, and many others of the 
rarer and commoner minerals exist in Russia, and are being 
worked ; they are principally situated in the Ural region and in 
Caucasia. Quicksilver is obtained at Nikitovsky (Ekaterinoslav), 
and there are deposits in the Verkh-Isset district (Urals) and 
Kokand, etc. 

MICA. 

Before the development of glass-making Russia was the only 
supplier of mica to the world’s markets. In 1681 Russia exported 
2,580 poods to Holland, 2,400 poods to England, and 500 poods 
to North America. In time the mica industry declined, and all 
traces of its production were lost until 1912, when some of the 
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old centres were re-discovered by a Russian engineer. Deposits 
of mica have been discovered in Arkhangel, at Golovinsky 
Posting- station on the Black Sea coast, at Tasseyevsk and Kansk 
in Krasnoyarsk, in the Nizhneoudinsk district, and between the 
Solzan and Morino stations on the Baikal Railway. 5,000 poods 
per year are required for home consumption, the production 
being very much below that figure. 


PETROLEUM. 


Although Russia is the oldest of the oil-producing regions, she 
has had to give first place to the United States in the matter of 
production. The chief districts for the supply of liquid fuel are 
the Apsheron Peninsula (Baku), Grozny and Maikop in North 
Caucasus, Emba in the Ural region, and Fergana; oil is also found 
on the island of Cheleken and Holy Island, in Oukhta (Olonetz), 
in Vologda, Arkhangel, north-east of Nizhni-Novgorod, in the 
island of Sakhalin, and at Chikishlyar (in Transcaspia) on the 
shore of the Caspian. The petroliferous area of Baku extends over 
2,700 acres; the three older oilfields are Balakhany, Sabounchy, 
and Romany. Binagady and Sourakhany are more recent dis- 
coveries. In 1913 the latter was the most productive of any source 
in Russia. Another important field in this region is that of Bibi- 
Kibat, where the oil is very rich in paraffin. Until the beginning 
of the present century Maikop oil was entirely produced by 
peasants ; in this district petroliferous layers are situated at a very 
shallow depth, and its position on the coast of the Black Sea, not 
far from Touapse, makes the cost of transport much lower than 
from Baku to Batoum. Unfortunately the output, which reached 
9,000,000 poods in 1913, is gradually decreasing. In the begin- 
ning of 1916 there were about 487 oil wells in the Grozny district 
(Terek) ; this oil contains a large percentage of benzine, nearly all 
of it being taken by the refineries of the district. Grozny is 
connected with the Caspian Sea by pipe system. The volume of 
the Russian output in 1915 wae 68,548,062 barrels (of 42 gallons), 
16:06 per cent. of the total output of the world; the production 
for 1913 and 1914 being 62,834,356 and 67,020,522 barrels. The 
output of the United States in 1915 was 281, 104,104 pare or 
65°85 per cent. of the world production. 


PLATINUM. 


The discovery of platinum in the Urals dates from 1821. 
This region produces the bulk of the world’s supply. The 
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Nizhne-Tagil and Isov districts were the chief centres of output 
before the war, but the Verkhotourie and Perm districts are grow- 
ing in importance. Up to the end of July 1917 160 poods were 
produced in the Ural region, as compared with 1494 poods and 
205 poods for the years 1916 and 1915 respectively. The acquisi- 
tion of two new dredgers in the North Verkhotourie district 
partially accounted for the increase in production. The refining 
of platinum is almost entirely in foreign hands, English and French 
firms being represented. The greater part of the production is 
exported abroad in a crude condition, about 70 per cent. going to 
France, 29 per cent. to Germany, and less than 1 per cent. to 
Great Britain. 


SALT. 


Mineral salt can be found in Russia in quantities sufficient to 
supply the world demand, yet the resources of rock salt contained 
in the Ural Mountains and Caucasia have hardly been touched. 
The lake salt production, the principal centres of which are in the 
Perm and Astrakhan provinces, the Bakhmout and Slaviansk 
districts, and the lakes of Baskounchak and the Crimea, is also © 
very much neglected, with the result that the quantity produced 
in Russia is unable to supply the home consumption of salt. 
The Amour district, which, owing to its large fish industry, is a 
big consumer of salt, imports from Japan, China, and Germany 


about 500,000 tons annually, owing to the lack of transport 
facilities. 


SILVER.* 


In 1912 the production of silver increased to 1,100 poods 
from 947 poods in 1911; the figures for 1913 showed a further 
increase. The largest amount was produced in Siberia, the Altai, 
and north of Semipalatinsk—433 poods; the Urals, where the 
metal is a by-product, gave an output of 400 poods, and 
Caucasia produced 267 poods; there is only one silver smelting 
works in the last-named district. The silver deposits of Ner- 
chinsk, Eastern Siberia, have not been very productive so far, 


and those of the Kirghiz Steppes are worked in a very primitive 
manner. 


* These figures are for unrefined silver. 
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WAYS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


ROADS. 


THE roads in Russia are divided into five classes : main routes, 
high roads, ordinary post roads from government to government, 
trade and district communications, rural or field roads and 
bridle paths. The State was responsible for the maintenance of 
roads of the first class, while those of the second, third, and fourth 
were under the control of the Zemstvos (District Councils) ; the 
maintenance of the rural roads was the duty of the communities 
and landowners whose lands they traversed. The roads main- 
tained by the Ministry of Ways and Communications are very 
few, in all only a little under 17,000 versts; as the extent of 
natural roads is about 500,000 versts, it will be seen that the 
upkeep falls mainly on the Zemstvos. On the whole, Russian 
roads are very bad, more especially in the spring, when the thaw 
sets in. In 1912 1,700 versts of roads were built, in 1913 1,800, 
and 4,600 versts of roads were projected. There are some 
109,000 versts of natural roads in Siberia, and 58,000 versts in 
Central Asia. 


WATERWAYS. 


The total length of navigable waterways in European Russia 
is 232,139 versts, the total length for floating timber and shipping 
being 176,788 versts; the longest river is the Volga, 3,463 versts. 
The total length of rivers, lakes, and canals in Asiatic Russia is 
130,374 versts, of which 94,193 versts are available for floating 
timber and shipping. There are 332 rivers 129,007 versts in 
length, of which the longest is the Lena, 4,400 versts. The 
junction canals of European Russia divide the fluvial basins into 
two large groups. In the north-eastern group we find the 
basins of the Volga, Neva, and the Northern Dvina, and in the 
western group the basins of the Dniepr, Western Dvina, Nieman, 
and Vistula (no longer a Russian river). 
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The basin of the Volga is connected with that of the Neva by 
three canals: the Vishnivolotsk, of which 85 miles in length is 
canal; the Tikhvinsk, with 117 miles; and the Marie, with 
423 miles; the Volga is also joined to the Northern Dvina by the 
Duke Alexander of Wiirtemberg Canal, 34 miles in length. The 
Dniepr communicates with the Baltic Sea by three artificial 
systems: the Berezina, 66 miles long, which connects it with the 
Western Dvina; the Oghinsk Canal, which joins the Dniepr to 
the Nieman by means of a canal 67 miles long; and the Dniepr- 
Boug, 127 miles in length, which links it up with the Vistula. 
Finally, the Vistula joins the Nieman by the Augustin Canal, 
61 miles in length. By means of these junctions an enormous 
extent of territory is covered by navigable waterways. It is 
possible to travel from Astrakhan, at the mouth of the Volga in 
the Caspian Sea, through the Marie Canal as far as Petrograd, on 
the delta of the Neva, for a distance of 2,400 miles, and from the 
same place to Arkhangel, at the mouth of the Northern Dvina, 
through the Alexander of, Wiirtemberg Canal for 2,800 miles—a 
through communication between the Caspian Sea in the south, 
and the Baltic and White Sea in the north. The river systems of 
Arkhangel and Vologda are connected with those of Perm, the © 
Northern and Southern Keltma being joined by canal. From 
Ekaterinoslav, which is situated a few miles above the rapids on 
the Dniepr, the navigable way leads to Danzig on the Vistula 
delta through the Dniepr-Boug Canal (1,267 miles), to Kénigs- 
berg near the mouth of the Nieman through the Oghinsk Canal 
(1,253 miles), and to Riga on the mouth of the Western Dvina 
through the Berezina Canal (1,181 miles). The Ob-Yenessei- 
Angara waterway in Siberia runs as far as Irbit on the Nitsa, 
close to the frontier of European Russia, and to Kiakhta 
on the Selengua, on the Chinese frontier, a distance of nearly 
3,650 miles. 

A waterway directly connecting the Baltic with the Black 
Sea could convey meat, corn, wool, and oil from Roumania and 
the Ukraine. Danzig and Odessa would be linked up via the 
Vistula, San, and Dniester. This scheme would involve the 
construction of about 30 miles of canal. 

The organization of water transport is being investigated by 
the Siberian Government, as immense quantities of supplies 
are awaiting transport. The Co-operative Societies estimate 
that they can export 100,000 poods of butter, 10,000 poods of 
furs, 5,000,000 poods of wheat, and 100,000 poods of wool and 
flax. 
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RAILWAYS. 


Since 1912 the railway: network has grown by over 3,100 miles, 
and the latest official figures (up to 31 December 1915) show the 
following total :— 


State System. Private Lines. Total. 


Versts. Versts. Versts. 
Regularly worked sy, .. 44,910 23,419 68,329 
Provisionally worked _.. ie e209 | 2,832 535238 
Under construction Re Ae = Se io20 10,982 
Construction authorized .. 55 1,283 7,011 8,294 
Finnish Railways ; see 3,710 102 3,812 
Eastern Chinese Railways ” — 1,619 1,619 
Finnish lines under construction 246 — 246 


Since the beginning of the war, up to 1917, about twenty thou- 
sand miles of new railroads and branch lines were laid. The 
opening of the railway which connects Petrograd with Mourmansk 
on the Mourman coast (though built in a hurry) did much 
towards relieving the congestion on the Arkhangel-Vologda line, 
now double-tracked. It joins the Olonetz railway (which runs to 
Tikhvin on the Petrograd-Perm line) at Petrozavodsk, from 
whence it follows a fairly straight path past Sorotskoe, Kem, and 
Kovda on the White Sea, to Kola at the mouth of Ekaterina 
Harbour, and on to Mourman, situated to the east of the harbour. 
This new broad-gauge line possesses a great advantage over the 
Arkhangel-Vologda railroad in so far as it serves an ice-free port. 
According to an official communication, it appears probable that 
this port will eventually be used chiefly for imports into Russia, 
and that Arkhangel will be requisitioned for the export trade. 
Timber in large quantities can be floated down the Northern 
Dvina to Arkhangel, while this port has also the advantage, for 
the export of grain from Siberia, that it is 900 miles nearer the 
area of production than Mourman. The first through train to 
Petrograd ran in November 1915. 

The laying of new railroads in the Caucasus made considerable 
progress in 1916. The Batoum-Trebizond line, begun in August, 
was well advanced by the end of the year; it will open out a 
district which is rich in copper and other ore deposits, besides 
being a first-rate fruit-bearing region. Batoum itself is important 
as a clearing-house for oversea merchandise destined for the Trans- 
caucasus and Transcaspian districts, for Russian Central Asia 
and for North-East Persia; foodstuffs in exchange are forwarded 
from these regions to European Russia, to the United Kingdom, 
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RAILWAYS. 
Lines and Branches open for Regular Traffic in 1912. 


| 


Length of Lines. 


| . 
Branches « oi eae Denaity of 
Regions, Governments, | Lincs. mencral | Total. Per (helt parine os 
Territories, and use. | To 1,000 | 100,000 inhabi- 
Provinces. sq. versts.| inhabi- | tants per 
| tants sq. verst. 
Versts. 
EUROPEAN RUSSIA. \ 
BLAcK EARTH ZONE. | 
Agricultural Centre. i 
Koursk on 1,104 25 1,129 27.0 36.5 73.9 
Orel 1,103 21 1,124 26.8 42.8 62.8 
Ryazan 998 27 1,025 | 27.1 41.4 65.4 
Tambov 1,267 16 1,283 | 21.6 By faib 58.3 
Toula 978 23 1,001 35.9 55.2 65.2 
Voronezh 1,220 4 1,224 | 21.1 36.3 58.0 
| 
Middle Volga Region. | 
Kazan .. 147 11 158 | 2.6 5.4 48.4 
Nizhni- Novgorod 324 39 363 | 7.2 16.1 44.4 
Penza .. oe 724 8 732 | 21.2 40.2 52.9 
Saratov.. 1,322 65 1,387 17.8 42.8 41.7 
Simbirsk 633 19 652 | 14.5 32.7 44.4 
Ufa é 628 18 646 5.9 21.7 27.0 
Lower Volga Region. 
Astrakhan 547 26 573 2.6 43.7 6.0 
Orenburg 593 10 603 3.6 28.6 12.4 
Samara 1,420 14 1,434 10.7 40.1 26.7 
New Russia. 
Bessarabia a 792 12 804 0.3 32.5 62. 
Don Cossack Territory 1,866 144 2,010 13.1 54.0 24.2 
Hkaterinoslav .. 5 2,050 160 2,210 36.8 67.0 55.0 
Kherson 1,235 36 1,271 19.8 35.8 55.4 
Taurida 711 39 750 13.4 37.8 35.4 
South-West. 
Kiev... 1,024 25 1,049 22.9 22.5 101.7 
Podolia 1,126 11 1 BY 30.5 30.1 101.4 
Volhynia 1,104 16 1,120 17.5 28.7 61.0 
Little Russia. 
Chernigov 1,031 16 3047 22.4 34.6 64.6 
Kharkov TA 27 i BX) 23.2 34.2 Gilied 
Poltava ‘ ww 1,044 8 052 23.8 29.1 81.7 
Non-Biack EARTH ZONE. 
Industrial Region. 
Kalouga 631 36 667 23.2 45.4 51.0 
Kostroma 512 8 520 6.9 30.1 23.0 
Moscow 1,159 129 1,288 40.0 36.1 110.0 
LR ae 877 25 902 15.4 40.2 38.3 
Viadimir 869 13 882 20.3 45.8 44.3 
Yaroslav 391 46 437 12.5 32.0 39.0 
White Russia. 
Minsk .. 27, 11 1,138 14.7 41.8 35.1 
Moghilev 693 15 708 16.5 31.4 52.6 
Smolensk 815 4 819 | 16.6 41.8 39.6 
Vitebsk 1,113 29 1,142 | 28.8 60.8 47.4 
Lithuania. \ 
Grodno 1,273 49 1,322 | 37.6 65.1 57.6 
Kovno .. 545 1 546 | 15.4 30.6 50.3 
Vilna 1,059 16 1,075 8.8 54.9 52.3 
Lake Region. 
Novgorod 1,086 39 1,125 10.4 66.2 15.7 
Olonetz ee “a 184 — | 184 1.6 41.9 3.9 
Petrograd ae — 956 128 | 1,084 24.4 Soce 73.5 
Pskov ; 822 7 829 21.6 60.9 35.7 
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¢ RAILWAYS. 
Lines and Branches open for Regular Traffic in 1912—cont. 


7 Length of lines. é eeor 
.|Branches ensity o 
" F in en eo ~~ |population. 
Beery coreraiments, Lines. | general | Total. Pers) Nowe 
Proving use. To 1,000 | 100,000 inhabi- 
Ces. sq. versts., inhabi- | tants per 
| 3 | tants. | sq. verst. 
ibe Versts. 
Baltic Provinces. | 
Courland ae ere 539 | 26 | 565 22.8 72.8 21.3 
Esthonia ae ar 465 14 | 479 26.9 98.9 27.0 
Lettonia 5% ee 971 20 991 24.2 66.4 36.4 
By-Urals 
Perm . 1,886 aby 1,897 6.5 48.7 12.8 
Vyatka 598 10 | 608 4.4 15.9 27.8 
Northern Region. | 
Arkhangel ja “6 219 6 225 0.3 45.3 0.6 
Vologda ae 65 671 26 | 697 1.9 41.2 4.6 
Total for 50 Governments | 45,564 | 1,489 | 47,053* 10.7 36.6 29.4 
CAUCASUS. 
Bitte | “| E| | BE | Be | OBS 
atoum 5 26. 
Black Sea Government 15 2 ie 2.0 11.2 17.2 
Daghestan a : 214 = 214 8.2 31.4 25.9 
Elisavetpol ae ob 225 5 230 5.8 22.2 26.1 
Hrivan .. ae oie 411 11 422 16.8 42.8 39.2 
Kars oo ai) ate 63 — 53 3.8 17.0 22.5 
Kouban did An 847 1 848 10.1 32.3 aslle) 
Koutais 6% 56 296 5 301 16.0 29.9 53.5 
Stavropol 56 a 192 —_ 192 4.0 15.6 25.8 
Terek aie ae as 453 11 464 ek: 38.4 18.5 
ALIfiS | rei. aie ae 371 — 371 10.3 39.9 32.4 
Total for Caucasus a 3,593 72 3,665 8.7 28.7 30.3 
SIBERIA. 
Amour .. 65 a — 0.6 
Irkoutsk . oe 852 3 855 13 127.2 1.0 
seein’ Province as 905 1163 918 1.6 323.2 0.5 
akha are ie — 0.4 
Tope ove is ‘ ae om 4 ae 0.4 22.7 ne 
omsk .. a as I 081 1.4 34.0 4. 
azansbaillsal ae Sr 1,451 49 1,500 2.7 174.8 i 
akouts ad rs | — — i 
Yenisseisk  .. a 562 5 | 567 0.25 65.4 0.4 
Total for Siberia .. a 5,289 75 | 5,364 0.5 54.0 0.9 
CENTRAL ASIA. | 
Akmolinsk are ats 303 isi | 308 0.6 28.8 2.0 
Bokhara se Ly 313 — | 313 — — _— 
eohane ae ae 217 ala 218 iar 10.7 16.1 
va .. a 6 — —- | — — — — 
Samarkand at as 453 1 454 ed) 38.7 19.3 
Semipalatinsk .. 50 — — — — — Zoek 
Semiryechensk. . ot — — ie — — 3.6 
eee aae ee eat 2 Dea hoi ee ci 
ourgai ae an —_— 5 é ‘ 
Transcaspia .. ons 1,326 Ora soe 2.5 301.6 0.8 
Uralsk .. ite aS 233 | — 233 0.7 30.0 2.5 
Total for Central Asia .. 4,426 14 | 4,440 1.4 40.4 3.5 
Total for Russia 
(including Poland) .. 61,903) 1,771 63,6747 Boa) 39.8 8.5 


* In addition there are 1,896 versts of branch lines for private use linked up with 
the ordinary railroads. 


¢ Particulars furnished by the Statistical and Cartographical Section of the 
Ministry of Ways of Communications. 9 
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and Western European ports. Progress was also made on the 
Novo-Senaki-Soukhoum section of the Black Sea Coast railway 
which is to join the Touapse-Armavir line at Touapse. This line 
when completed will facilitate the transport of goods to and from 
Batoum. The Tabriz-Julfa railway, with a branch from Sofian 
to Sherefkhan, on Lake Urumiah, was opened to traffic in 1916, 
also the Alashkert line as far as Bayazet in Asiatic Turkey. An 
extension of the line from Rostov-on-Don through the Caucasus 
by Vladikavkaz to Tabriz, or by the Caucasus tunnel already 
planned by Russia to link up Vladikavkaz with the Tiflis-Tabriz 
line, would make it possible to transport the natural riches of the 
Urals and Caucasus and open out new markets. 

In the forefront of a vast railway building scheme is the 
linking up of the forestal regions with the principal ports suitable 
for the export trade. This scheme will not only tap immense 
districts which have not as yet been exploited commercially, but 
will also have the advantage of enabling Russia to develop 
various trade relationships. Among these lines will be railways 
from Arkhangel to Ob via Soroka, Kotlas, and Tomsk, crossing 
the Pechora at Ust Tsilma, from Petrograd to Ob, and the Trans- 
Volga Railway, from Orenburg to Galich, via Kazan. Another. 
network, of an aggregate length of 9,000 versts, will serve an 
extremely rich agricultural territory, from which a great develop- 
ment is anticipated so soon as it is provided with modern means 
of communication. One of these lines will run from Orenburg to 
Perm, and a special system will serve the Caucasus. Five new 
railways were to link up the great coal-mining districts with the 
most important centres of consumption, and another network 
was to tap the metallurgical districts. A new “colonization 
railway,’ 3,640 versts in length, was planned to traverse Southern 
Siberia, while just short of 2,000 versts were to be built to tap 
the cotton and naphtha districts. 

The two main purposes for which railways are required in the 
Ural region are the through carriage of goods between Siberia 
and European Russian ports, and the exploitation of the mines 
and metallurgical and other works in the region itself. The 
results obtained from the development of existing railways show 
that they cannot subserve these two needs. The remedy for this 
great drawback has been recognized, and was rapidly being 
applied in 1916; branch lines of railway were constructed so that 
works, mines, forests, etc., could be brought into communica- 
tion with the main lines. In 1916 several important branch lines 
were opened to traffic; the Verkh-Navyansk-Kalata Railway, 
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Passenger and Goods Traffic, 1911. 


HUROPEAN RUSSIA :— 
European Russia 


8 Finnish governments 
Total .. 


ASIATIC RUSSIA :-— 
Transcaucasus 
Central Asia 
Siberia 

Transbaikal .. 

Ussourisk 

Tashkent 


Total .. 


Total for the Empire 


. Average Transport of 
Passenger traftic. journeys. goods. 
Number of persons. In versts. In poods. 
92,854,906 97 14,464,860,741 
15,695,806 27 309,941,000 
108,550,712 —_— 14,774,801,741 
9,231,564 62 293,719,750 
3,933,142 125 205,927,771 
3,749,571 465 395,647,430 
2,200,000 212 173,100,931 
1,373,252 106 142,230,703 
1,913,483 277 149,900,792 
22,401,012 176 1,360,527,377 
230,951,004 98 16,135,329,118 


Distribution of the Railway System by Regions, 1 January 1913. 


ES Dee Sent ld Length of the railway. 
Governments and Provinces.) % .: af SE WERE ee 
. Per 100,000 
Main ; 4. Per 1,000 3 
neat Branches. Total. sq. versts. pepreonee 
£9 Ke 
EUROPEAN RUSSIA ie 6055 3,045 50,100 11535 74 39.2 
POLAND 3,031 322 35303 28.4 25.8 
FINLAND ayoks 162 3,475 12.2 112.1 
Total 53,399 3,529 56,928 11.8 39.6 
ASIATIC RUSSIA: 
Transcaucasus 2,100 108 2,208 10.2 | 35.6 
| 
Siberia 5,289 163 5,452 0.9 60.6 
Steppe provinces 1,069 8 1,077 0.9 Bia) 
Turkestan me aio 3,043 23 3,066 2.6 53.8 
Vassal properties oH Gs 3 316 —_ —_— 
Total As1aTic RUSSIA 11,814 305 12,119 Tee |) OE 
Total RussIAN EMPIRE 65,213 3,834 69 047 5.2 | 41.2 
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specially built to transport sulphuric pyrites to the sulphuric 
acid works, also supplies the newly-opened Kalata copper works ; 
a branch from the main line to the Revdinsky mining property 
near Ekaterinburg is for the transport of sulphuric pyrites ; the 
Bogdanovich-Sinarskoy branch of the Omsk Railway is largely 
useful in connexion with the ironworks at Kamensky Zavod. 
There are very extensive iron and coal deposits at this point, as 
well as wolfram and graphite deposits ; the Perm-Gornozavodsky- 
Ekaterinburg Railway, which was the first line built connecting 
the towns of Perm and Ekaterinburg, and at the same time 
touching a series of the largest metallurgical works, now has two 
important branch lines, namely, the Nizhnetagil-Alapaievsk line, 
connecting the important ironworks of Alapaievsk with the main 
line, and the branch line starting from Chousovskaya and extend- 
ing north to Solikamsk, which connects with the main line several 
large ironworks, the salt mines of Solikamsk, and the coal mines 
of Kisellovsky. 

The North Eastern Ural Railway is chiefly important in 
connecting the forests of the north with the Ural works. Charcoal 
in large quantities is to be made and brought to the mining works. 

The North-Western Ural Railway was opened to traffic for 
the first time in September 1916. It passes through a large grain 
district, and will connect the principal Ural works with an ex- 
tensive iron deposit. 

The Bogoslovsky Railway, which has branches to Verkhny 
and Nizhni-Tourinsk, starts from the station of Goroblagodatsk 
and runs in a due northerly direction to the station of Nadezh- 
dinsky ; thence a narrow-gauge line extends to Bogoslovsky. 

The need for further transport facilities in Siberia was realized 
even before the war. The line from Tiumen to Omsk was con- 
structed, thus providing an alternative route between European 
Russia and the Irtish river. The double tracking of the Trans- 
Siberian line was undertaken, and has been completed from Omsk 
to the junction with the Amour Railway. With the construction 
of the latter there are now two lines of rail from the Ural moun- 
tains to the Pacific Ocean. In 1916 three new important railway 
lines were opened for traffic. 

The Altai Railway serves extremely fertile agricultural dis- 
tricts, and also connects rich mineral areas with the main Siberian 
Railway. The line is 514 miles in length, and runs south from 
Novo-Nikolaievsk to Semipalatinsk. From Barnaoul a branch has 
been constructed to Biisk. In addition to opening up rich areas 
to settlement, this railway should bring about a new era for the 
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The Minoussinsk Railway runs south from Achinsk on the 
main Siberian line to Minoussinsk on the upper Yenissei River, a 
distance of 276 miles. The Minoussinsk district is another of 
those agricultural areas of Siberia with a fertile soil and a shel- 
tered location awaiting the advent of railway communication 
in order to be properly developed. This district has valuable 
deposits of coal and iron. 

The Achinsk-Yenisseisk Railway is to run from the Trans- 
Siberian Railway north to Yenisseisk, a point on the Yenissei 
River, some 230 miles below Krasnoyarsk. It will serve the lower 
Yenissei valley and the agricultural districts north of Achinsk. 

The Lena Railway is to be constructed from the main Siberian 
line to the headquarters of navigation on the Lena River. Rail- 
way connexion will thus be afforded with the goldfields of the 
Lena valley. 

Among the railways to be built in Western Siberia are the 
following :— 

The South Siberian Railway will run from Orsk in the Oren- 
burg Government across the Kirghiz Steppes through Akmolinsk 
and, crossing the Irtish River at Pavlodar, will continue on through 
Slavgorod, the present terminus of the Kouloundin Railway, to 
Barnaoul, where it will connect with the Altai Railway and the 
Kouznetsk-Barnaoul branch of the Kolchougino Railway. When 
this line has been built there will be another trunk line across the 
plains of Western Siberia, about 220 miles to the south of the 
present railway, all the way from the existing railway system of 
European Russia to Kouznetsk. It is the intention to extend 
this trunk line on to Minoussinsk on the upper Yenissei River. 
The new railway will be over 1,000 miles in length, and will pro- 
vide an outlet for the products of the Kirghiz Steppes, and the 
rich agricultural districts along the upper Irtish and Ob Rivers, 
and in the foothills of the Altai. It should also greatly stimulate 
the profitable exploitation of the mineral wealth of the Semi- 
palatinsk and Akmolinsk districts, which are especially rich in 
copper, lead, and zinc ores. 

The Akmolinsk-Spassky Copper Mines Railway will connect 
the proposed South Siberian trunk line with the mineral areas to 
the south in the vicinity of the Spassky copper mines. 

Slavgorod-Semipalatinsk-Vyerni Railway will connect Western 
Siberia with Central Asia, and is to run south from Slavgorod, the 
terminus of the Kouloundin Railway, to Semipalatinsk, and thence, 
skirting the foothills of the Altai, to Vyerni, the centre of a very 
rich district south of Lake Balkhash. The total length of this 
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line will be nearly 1,000 miles. A branch is to be constructed 
from a point north of Vyerni through a depression in the Altai 
mountains to Kouldja, on the other side of the Mongolian border. 
Vyerni promises to be the trade centre of an extensive district 
capable of supporting a large population, and also an important 
emporium for the trade with Inner Mongolia. A railway is being 
constructed to Vyerni from a point on the Tashkent Railway in 
Russian Turkestan. The connecting of this territory with the 
railway system of Western Siberia should therefore render possible 
the exchange of Siberian grain and other goods for the semi- 
tropical productions of Russian Turkestan and Central Asia. 

The Petropavlovsk-Kokchetav Railway will run south from 
the present Trans-Siberian Railway to Kokchetav, a distance of 
about 100 miles, and will serve the steppe country between the 
Ishim and Irtish Rivers. 

The Ekaterinburg-Sinarskaya and Shadrinsk-Kourgan Rail- 
ways will afford direct connexion between Ekaterinburg and 
Kourgan, and should materially assist towards the further 
development of the Kourgan district. 

Other railways projected include a North Siberian trunk line 
from Tiumen to Tomsk, crossing the Irtish River at Tara; a line 
north to Tara from the existing railway lines; and a railway from 
Obdorsk, on the lower reaches of the River Ob, to a port on the 
Arctic Ocean, thereby providing an ice-free summer outlet 
by way of the northern route for the products of the Siberian 
plains. 

The length of new lines to be constructed during 1917-1922 
was: confirmed for building, 8,679 versts ; approved, 9,177 versts ; 
proposed, 18,562 versts. 

The position as to railway mileage, areas, and populations on 
1 January 1915 are shown below :— 

Railways. Area. 
Miles of Route. Sq. Miles. Population. 


European Russia 43,000 
Cpa = x 6,700 8,600,000 182,000,000 
United States .. 266,000 3,000,000 97,500,000 


LOCOMOTIVES. 


The production of locomotives in Russia reached its record of 
1,281 in 1906, in which year the rolling-stock of the country, 
much depleted by the Russo-Japanese war, was largely reinforced. 
In 1907 the output was 755 locomotives, 641 in 1908, 514 in 1909, 
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495 in 1910, 416 in 1911, and 306 in 1912. When the country had 
recovered strength and railway traffic increased, the number of 
orders and also the output began to grow, amounting to 535 loco- 
motives in 1913, 749 in 1914, and 910 in 1915. The locomotives 
produced in Russia in recent years were considerably heavier 
than those of 1906. 

If all the works (without material re-equipment) had pro- 
duced locomotives to their full capacity, they would have been 
able to deliver a maximum of only some 1,250 locomotives 
annually ; but, owing to the lack of a sufficient quantity of metal 
and the mobilization of industry for other requirements of the war, 
the output of locomotives in 1916 declined sharply, amounting 
only to 599, or less than two-thirds of the production of 1915. 
During the first nine months of 1917 the total output of all the 
Russian works amounted to 301, an average of 33 locomotives 
per month, as against an average of 50 in 1915 and 75 in 1914. 

Of the two largest works, those at Kharkov and Lougansk 
(which in 1916 produced respectively 195 and 153 locomotives, 
or nearly 60 per cent. of the total output), the first suffered very 
acutely from lack of metal and from a strike of workmen, and in 
the first nine months of 1917 delivered only 66 locomotives,’ 
while the second delivered 79. The Kolomna and Sormovo 
Works, which are financially united, and control the Koulebak 
Metallurgical Works, maintained their output about on the level 
of 1916, the first producing powerful goods locomotives, and the 
second its own type of passenger locomotives. The Briansk 
Works output fell below the 1916 level, as the works had been 
very largely transformed into munition works. Both the Petrograd 
Works (Nevsky and Poutilov) very much reduced their output. 
The first, however, averaged about a third of its 1915 output, 
but at the second the construction of locomotives dropped com- 
pletely to as low as one locomotive per month. The average life 
of a Russian locomotive is 24 years. In 1917 25 per cent. were 
over 30 years old, and 10 per cent. over 45 years, so that the 
stock of locomotives must be deemed completely out of date. 

Most of the Russian locomotive works are situated in the 
north, a great distance not only from the centres of the Russian 
mining industry which supplies them with coal, iron, and other 
minerals, but also from the agricultural districts supplying food 
for those engaged in the production of locomotives. All this 
makes the cost of production excessively costly. The Russian 
transport experts advocate two measures for coping with Russia’s 
urgent need of locomotives : transfer of the northern locomotive 
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building works to the South of Russia, nearer to the Donetsk 
iron and coal mines, together with the extension of the existing 
industry in the south, and facilities for the importation of foreign- 
made locomotives into Russia. 

Commissary Shlyapnikov, reporting to the Executive of 
Labour in Moscow in June 1918, stated that the railway works 
and factories would require three years to reorganize. In Novem- 
ber 1917, 6 per cent. of the cars on the “‘ Petrograd net”’ were out 
of repair ; in February 1918, 9 per cent. ; in September, 20 per cent. 
On the Nicholas (Petrograd-Moscow) line, which is part of this 
system, 26 per cent. were idle for want of repair, and on the 
Ryazan and Koursk Railways over 40 per cent. in September 
1918. The lack of locomotives is so serious that they are “ pro- 
visionally repaired,’ the result being constant break-down of 
transport and a number of accidents which, owing to the very 
slow rate of movement, do not involve much loss of life. 

Railway materials of all kinds are urgently required in Siberia, 
as there are practically no works for making wheels and spare 
parts generally. 
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FINANCE. 


PREVAILING conditions in Russia render it impossible to compile 
complete and up-to-date financial statistics. Brought into a 
small focus the situation is similar to that of a community suffer- 
ing from a devastating fire, the amount of irreparable damage, 
and the proportion of it covered by insurance, being at present 
unknown. But the essentials to an ultimate revival of prosperity 
remain : Russia is the richest country in Europe in population, 
agricultural area, mineral resources, and forest wealth. When 
political conditions permit an assessment of values with a view to 
restoration and reconstruction, calculations must be based upon 
the economics and statistics of the years immediately preceding 
the political upheaval. Accordingly the information comprised in 
the succeeding pages, although unavoidably incomplete in many 
details, should be of some service to those who seek to investigate 
the possibilities of the future. 


FISCAL SYSTEM. 


The Russian fiscal system was reformed in 1862, the first 
unified Budget of State Revenue and Expenditure being made 
public in the following years. Since then there has. been a steady 
increase in the annual records of ordinary and extraordinary 
State expenditure :— 


Million Roubles. 


1863 .. Rea ee es 

[80 ee ee ate mee e .. 563 

Ie a a o Suc I9S 

1890 ues eee oe seca dle naeoe e056 

TOO maa ne cect .. 1,889 

19L0 .. i we ° .. 2,596 

LO Ute fe ca .. 2,845 

101th 2 - eee teal 

NES ee fs a eneos383 

Lola * te ie .. 4,860 

10.15: ene i, ce ..  3,284* 
1916 .. e ne - .. 3,646* 


* Estimates. 
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ORDINARY REVENUE, 1910-16. 


The growth of ordinary revenue in the five years preceding the war, 
and the estimates for 1915 and 1916, are here shown :— 


‘ ; 5 Estimates Estimates 
1910. 1911. | 1912. OM Scone bola LOT ae ene TONG: 
1,000 Bowles, 

Direct taxes .. wa 216, 125 | 224,070 243,271 | 272,517 280,557 374,565 359,674 
Difference, p.c. ee + 3.7 +8.6 | 12.0 +3 + 33.55 — 4.0 
Indirect taxes ar 592,697 | 630,022 | 650,444 | 708,101 | 661,453 | 699,184 802,729 

Difference, p.c. Ar) — + 6.3 +3.2 | +8 — 6.6 + 5.7 + 14.8 
Duties .. a 170,378 | 190,043 | 199,254 | 231,230 | 209,105 | 513,914 | 432,601 
Difference, p. c. is — 11.5 +4.8 | +16.0 — 9.6 + 145.8 — 15. 
Royalties A ee 865,754 | 890,041 | 943,058 1,024,883 | 646,901 | 326,172 | 234,448 

Difference, p.c. .. — + 2.8 +6.0 | +8.7 — 36.9 +49.6 | — 28 
Including Spirit 767,032 | 783,132 | 824,692 | 899,290 | 503,904 144,260 | 49,860 
Monopoly. | 
Difference, p.c. . —- + 2.1 aries i GeeKd) — 44.0 —71.4 | — 65.4 
Sey apercy. and 796,615 | 888,062 | 937,709 1,043,741 | 964,520 |1,070,838 | 951,177 
unds 
Difference, p.c. = + 11.5 + 5.6 | +11.3 — 7.6 + 11.0 — 11.2 
Including State Rail- 625,917 | 708,001 | 742,388 | 816,304 | 733,355 | 848,578 | 685,509 
ways. | 
Difference, p.c. .. — + 13.1 +4.9 | +9.6 — 9. +15.7 — 19.3 
Expropriation of State 1,328 1,646 2,121 | 2,857 1,074 1,827 1,244 
Property. | 
Difference, p.c. ae as +23.9 | + 28.9 + 34.7 — 62.4 + 70.2 — 31.9 
Land Redemption .. 890 876 870 1,194 1,931 1,865 1,564 
Difference, p.c. ne — — 1.6 — 0.7 | + 37.2 + 61.7 Seoree || aeellial 
Reimbursements to 117,961 109,041 | 109,695 | 116,677 | 107,502 | 128,697 | 113,847 
Treasury. | 
Difference, p.c. — — 7.6 +06  +46.4 — 7.9 +19.7 | —11.5 
Miscellaneous Receipts 19,239 17,982 19,495 16,160 25,055 15,112 16,799 
Difference, p.c. 30 = — 6.5 + 8.4 =17.1 55.0 = eeeil 3) amills 
Total eis -- 12,780,987 2,951,783 |3,105,917 3,417,360 |2,898,098 |3,132,174 25 914, Re 
Difference, p.c. | — +61 ep umes 1010) k= doe pe Sal 70 


} 
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| 
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Direct taxes included taxes on private land, on buildings in towns 
and boroughs, a hearth tax in Poland, a tent tax in the Steppe pro- 
vinces, land rents on State land allotted permanently to emigrants, State 
inhabited house tax, taxation on capital, profits, and interest. 

Indirect taxes include customs revenue receipts, fiscal and protective. 

Duties include revenue, stamp duties, law costs, registration fees, 
death duties, tax on transfers of property, port dues, duty on fire in- 
surance, tax on passenger fares, etc. 

Royalties include revenue from post office, telegraphs, telephones, 
mining, mint, and Government spirit monopoly (before the war). 

Revenue from State Property and Funds includes that from State 
lands, fisheries, oil fields, gold mines, collieries, salt, minerals, springs, 
forest areas, etc.; also profits from railways built by the State, or expro- 
priated by the State from joint-stock companies, and from other State 
enterprises. 

The State receives revenue also from sales of lands, from reimburse- 
ment of loans and advances, and from the operations of the State banks. 
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ORDINARY EXPENDITURE, 1910-16. 


Ordinary expenditure actually fulfilled, and still to be incurred, on 
account of the Budget for 1910-14, and included in the assignments for 
1915 and the draft Budget for 1916, with the percentage of increase or 
decrease as compared with the respective preceding year. 


Expended and still to be Incurred. | Assign- | Msti 
ea ; Pe ; =| ments in fae 
MINISTRIES. | 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. ; 1914. | Baier | 1916. 
1,000 roubles. 
Ministry of the 16,835 T6340 le Le Siho L302) Li 145 16,359 16,359 
Imperial —0.6 p.c. |+3:8 p.c. |—0-1p.c. |_—1.2p.c. |—4.6 p.c- 
Household. | ; 
Higher Admini- 9,041 8,168 | Sol O Zia 9,440 | 9,279 8,830 9,098 
stration. |= 9.7 p.c. |—0.8 p.c. |+16.5 p.c. '—1.7 p.c. |— 4.8 p.c. + 3.0 p.c 
Holy Synod .. 34,201 36,853 | 39,976 45,665 49,388 52,565 | 53,966 
l+7.8 p.c. j+8.5 p.c. |+14.2 p.c. + 8.2 p.c. |+ 6.4 p.c. iu 2.7 p.c 
Ministry of the 160,421 | 167,917 | 178,669 | 185,383 | 207,377 | 202,823 | 227,402 
Interior. +4.7 p.c.. |\+6.4 p.c. |+3.8 p.c. 411.9 p.c. |— 2.2 p.c. |4+ 12.1 p.c 
> Finance} 409,412 403,244 | 424,653 482,258 | 445,744 356,871 324,161 
— 1.5 p.c. |4-5:3 pre. |4-11326: p.c. 1— 7-6) p.c. | — 19.9" p-c: | 9.9) pees 
Aro UstiCce 75,870 78,786 | 86,432* 92,692* | 100,628 101,483 | 101,786 
+3.8 p.c. |+9.7 p.c. |+7.2 p.c. |+14.3 p.c. |+ 0.8 p.c. |+ 0.3 p.c 
» Foreign 6,633 {oildey— |! 8,142 11,501 9,095 7,790 7,194 
Affairs. + 8.0 p.c. |-> 13.7 p-c. |--41.3 p-e. |— 2.1 p.c. |— 14.3 pc. |=, pee 
EKduca- 79,840 97,833 118,147 143,074 | 153,576 158,915 | 165,160 
tion. + 22.6 p.c. |+ 20.7 p.c. |4+ 21.1 p.c. +7.3 p.c. |4+3.5 p.c. |+3.9 p 
>» Waysand| 537,316 543,110 ; 555,203 640,686 705,210 707,495 | 686,813 
Cominu- +1.1p.c. |4+2.2 p.c. |+ 15.4 p.c. +10.1 p.c. |+ 0.3 p.c. |— 2.9 p.c 
nications. | 
»  Com- 39,163 41,627 | 53,547 64,557 59,882 54,607 63,515 
merce and +6.3 p.c. |+ 28.6 p.c. |4+ 20.6 p.c. |— 7.2 p.c. |—8.8 p.c. |4+16.3 p.c 
Industries. | | 
»  Agricul-| 85,642 103,510 | 119,891 135,842 | 146,238 143,497 | 138,791 
ture. + 20.9 p.c. |+15.8 p.c. |+13.3 p.c. |+7.7 p.c. |—1.9 p.c. |- 3.3 p.c. 
Administration 1,913 2,171 2,876 | 3,314 3,273 3,838 | 3,809 
of Studs. + 13.5 p.c. |\+ 32.5 p.c 15.2 p.c. |— 1.2 p.c. |+17.3 p.c. |— 0.8 p.c. 
Ministry of War, 484,913 497,775 527,878f | 581,100 | 427,413 590,439 590,439: 
; + 2.7 p.c. +6.0 p.c. |+10.1 p.c. |— 26.4 p.c. |+ 38.1 p.e. 
», Marine 112,736¢ | 120,969 176,083 244,846 214,104 199,864 182,587 
+7.3 p.c. |+ 45.6 p.c. |+ 39.1 p.c. |— 12.6 p.c. |— 6.7 p.c. |— 8.6 p.c. 
Audit Ministry 10,219 10,768 iS 12,150 12.909 12,972 12,721 
; +5.4p.c. |+3.4 p.c. |4+9.2 p.c. +6.2 p.c. |+0.5 p.c. |—1.9 p.c 
Public Debt 409,002 399,318 393,659 424,378 365,835 439,707 580,323 
Services. —2.4p.c. |-1.4 p.c. |+7.8 p.c. |— 13.8 p.c. |+ 20.2 p.c. |+ 32.0 p.c. 
Expenditure, — — — — — 10,000 | 10,000 
unforeseen, on | 
extraordinary | 
requirements§ | 
Total .. | 2,473,157||| 2,535,996|| |2,721,763 |3,094,248 (2,927,099 18,068,055 |3,174,124 
+2.5 p.c. |+ 7.3. p.c. |-- 13.7 p.c. |— 5.4 p.c. |—4.8 p.c. |++3.5 pic. 


* Including the covering of expenditure incurred in previous years on the maintenance of 
convicts and prisons, viz., 2,418,000 roubles in 1912 and 2,083,000 roubles in 1913. 


t Including 1,606,000 roubles for covering the excess of expenditure of the Commissariat 
Department for 1911. 


$ Including 16,851,000 roubles for settling old debts of the Ministry of Marine. 


§ In the figures for 1909-13 the expenditure covered by the fund for unforescen requirements is 


pee buted among the various ministries where the respective disbursements on account of this fund 
were made. 


|| Including the expenditure on account of assignments of previous years, transferred to the’ 
estimates of the respective year reported on, viz., 1910, 3,112,000 roubles; 1911, 3,854,000 roubles. 
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WAR FINANCE 


The movement of the Russian National Debt during the 


present century, up to the commencement of the war, is here 
shown :— 


AtJan. 1 ~ Million Roubles. 
1900 .. Me oe s6 eos 2.0) 
1905 .. ‘; 3 ~ nie 
ROM OR. a a ses .. 9,054 
OE ae a3 ae es .. 9,014 
1912. ie ats Sa so te 
NOUS 5 ¢ aye e, wr .. 8,858 
1914... ae be os eet 


FINANCING THE WAR. 


In 1914 part of the War Expenditure was met by the transfer 
on the unexpended balance of 180,000,000 roubles from the 
ordinary assignments of the Ministry of Marine. On 27 July 1914 
the State Bank was authorized by law to discount the short-term 
securities of the Treasury in accordance with the requirements of 
the war. These Treasury Bonds were of three, six, and twelve 
months’ duration, and in October 1916 it was enacted that the 
total issues of these bonds should not exceed 12,000,000,000 
roubles. 


RUSSIA’S WAR LOANS. 


ISSUED IN RUSSIA. Million. 
In 1914. Roubles. 
Loan by Ukase 3 October, 5 per cent., 49 years... 3i6 ers cS 500 
Treasury Bonds by Ukase 22 August, 4 per cent. . ae 300 
“ bias Bonds by Ukase 23 July, 6 October, and 26 December — a 1,300 
n 15 
Loan by Ukase 6 February, 5 per cent., 49 years .. * 500 
Loan by Ukase 24 April (51 years), 54 per cent. (5 per cent. after “May 1921) 1,000 
Loan by Ukase 28 October, 54 per cent., 10 years we 1,000 
Treasury Bonds, 4 per cent., short dated by Ukase 27 March oe aie 300 
Treasury Bonds by Ukase, 14 August 250 
Treasury Bonds, 5 per cent., by Ukases of 6 ‘February, 27 “March, 18 June, 
we July 15, and 26 August, partly extending those issued in 1914... 2,700 
In 1916. 
Loan by Ukase 10 February, 54 per cent., 10 years aD et ae 2,000 
Loan by Ukase 10 October, 54 per cent., 51 years Se “% ay 3,000 
ISSUED ABROAD. 
In 1914. Millions. 
Treasury Bonds by Ukase of 6 October, 5 per cent., short dated ifs £12 
S Pe ihcaekaat Bonds by Ukase 26 August is 6 0 ne Ke £40 
n 15 
Treasury Bonds by Ukase of 10 June, 5 per cent., ehoty Gated on he £50 
Treasury Bonds by Ukase, 9 September... ae oi £30 
Treasury Bonds by Ukase, 13 March Fr. 625 
Treasury Bonds 16 April, to obtain foreign bills of exchange for inter- 
national settlements 3 R. 200 
Treasury Bonds 9 October, for renewals 0 R. 102 
Treasury Bonds 9 October, English, French, “and American currency oe R. 5,500 
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REPUDIATION 


DEBT REPUDIATIONS. 


In February 1918 the Central Committee of the Soviets issued 
a decree annulling the State Debts of Russia in the following 
terms: 

1. All loans contracted by former Russian Governments 
which are specified in a special list are cancelled as from 1 Decem- 
ber 1917. The December coupons of these loans will not be paid. 

2. All the guarantees for these loans are cancelled. 

3. All loans made from abroad are cancelled without exception 
and unconditionally. 

4. The short-term series of State Treasury bonds retain their 
validity. The interest on them will not be payable, but they will 
circulate on a par with paper money. ; 

5. Indigent persons who hold stock not exceeding 10,000 
roubles in internal loans will receive in exchange, according to 
the nominal value of their holding, certificates in their own name 
for a new loan of the Russian Socialist Federal Republic of Soviets 
for an amount not exceeding that of their previous holding. The 
conditions of this loan are specially defined. 

6. Deposits in the State savings banks and the interest upon 
them are not to be touched. All holdings in the cancelled loans 
belonging to these banks will be replaced by debt entered to their 
credit in the Great Book of the Russian Socialist Republic. 

7. Co-operative and other institutions of general or demo- 
cratic utility, and possessing holdings in the cancelled loans, will 
be indemnified in accordance with the special regulations laid 
down by the Supreme Council of Political Economy, in agree- 
ment with their representatives, if it is proved that the holdings 
were acquired before the publication of the present decree. 

8. The State Bank is charged with the complete liquidation of 
loans and the immediate registration of all holders of bonds in the 
State loans and other funds, whether annulled or not. 

9. The Soviet of the Workmen’s, Soldiers’, and Peasants’ 
Deputies, in accord with the local economic councils, will form 
committees for the purpose of deciding whether a citizen is to be 
classed as “indigent.” These committees will be competent to 
cancel entirely all savings acquired without working for them, 
even in the case of sums below 5,000 roubles. 


CONFISCATION OF PRIVATE BANKS. 


A decree was also issued in Petrograd in February 1918 for 
the confiscation of all shares owned in the private banks. To 
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BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE 


put an end to all capitalist influences on the activities of the 
National Bank of the Russian Republic, the Council of People’s 
Commissaries has decreed :— 

1, That the capital belonging to general and special reserves 
of the old private banks shall be transferred to the National Bank 
on the principle of complete confiscation. 

2. That all the shares in these banks shall be cancelled, and 
that the payment of dividends shall absolutely cease. 

3. That all shares shall immediately be presented at the 
National Bank by the holders. 

4. That the holders of such shares shall present to the National 
Bank a list indicating the amount of their respective holdings. 

5. That holders who fail to present a list of their holdings 
within a fortnight of this proclamation shall be punished by the 
complete confiscation of their property. 

6. That all transfers of shares shall be absolutely forbidden. 

The decree also provides that any breaches of the regulations 
therein defined shall be liable to a maximum penalty of three 
years’ imprisonment. 


RUSSIAN BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE. 


In June 1918 the formation was announced of a committee 
representing British banking institutions and issuing houses who 
had agreed to co-operate for the protection of holders of such 
issues of Russian Government, Municipal, and Railway Guaran- 
teed Bonds as were domiciled with them. The first members of 
the Committee were :— 

The Right Hon. Lord Revelstoke, of Messrs. Baring Brothers 
& Co. (Limited) (Chairman). 
~ Mr. Lionel de Rothschild, of Messrs, N. M. Rothschild and 
Sons. 

Mr. Charles E. Barnett, of Lloyds Bank Limited. 

Mr. Walter Leaf, of the London County Westminster and 
Parrs Bank, Limited. 

Sir Everard Hambro, of Messrs. C. J. Hambro and Son. 

Sir Robert Kindersley, of Messrs. Lazard Brothers & Co. 

Mr. R. G. H. Boulton, of Messrs. Boulton Brothers & Co. 

Mr. C. Birch Crisp, of the Anglo-Russian Trust. 

Mr. W. Koch de Gooreynd, of Messrs. Panmure Gordon & Co. 
(since deceased). 

Mr. L. W. Lodge, of Messrs. Campion & Co. 

Mr. G. C. Hollings (Secretary). _ 
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Mr. Charles E. Barnett, of Lloyds Bank, is also Acting President 
of the Council of Foreign Bondholders. On 20 June 1918 a meet- 
ing of the holders of Russian Government and Municipal Securi- 
ties, convened by the Council of Foreign Bondholders, was held 
under the chairmanship of Mr. C. E. Barnett, at which it was 
resolved :— 

“That this general meeting of holders of Russian Government 
and Municipal Securities, whilst confident that the future holds in 
store a complete rehabilitation of the great Russian nation, which 
has always scrupulously observed its foreign obligations in the 
past, recognizes that the interests of the bondholders are gravely 
affected by the recent announcement purporting to repudiate the 
whole liabilities of the State, and requests the Council of Foreign 
Bondholders to appoint a representative committee to take such 
action at the proper time as may be necessary to safeguard, as 
far as possible, the bondholders’ interests.”’ 

In pursuance of this resolution the Council of Foreign Bond- 
holders gave notice, on 12 July 1919, that the following committee 
had been appointed :— 


Mr. C. E. Barnett (Acting President of the Council), Chairman 
(ex officio). 

Mr. F. Faithful Begg (Member of the Council). 

Mr. C. Birch Crisp (Stock Exchange). 

Sir Herbert Hambling (London Provincial and South Western 
Bank). 

Mr. C. H. Magniac (Stock Exchange). 

Mr. G. J. Marjoribanks (Coutts & Co.). 

Mr. R. Owen (British Insurance Association). 

Sir A. Rollit (Member of the Council). 

Mr. W. C. Sharman (Prudential Assurance). 

Mr. J. H. Tritton (Member of the Council). 

Mr. H. E. West (Stock Exchange). 


AMOUNT OF THE RUSSIAN DEBT. 


At the meeting of Russian bondholders on 20 June 1918 
Mr. Charles E. Barnett said :— 

“With regard to the amount of the debt of Russia, I regret 
that we have found it impossible, owing largely to the chaotic 
conditions which have existed in Russia for some time past, to 
obtain much information of a reliable character. The total State 
Debt is said by that most accurate authority, the “Stock Exchange 
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SOVIET BUDGET, 1918 


Official Intelligence,” to have amounted on 1 January 1917 to 
about £3,358,000,000. This has, of course, been since increased, 
and there are the arrears of interest to be added. Of this total 
the direct loans of the State and the railway guarantees probably 
aggregate about £1,100,000,000, of which about £300,000,000 are 
known on the London Stock Exchange. As to the amount held in 
this country we have no means of obtaining any reliable esti- 
mate, and though, no doubt, itis very much less than what is held 
in France, it must be very considerable. In addition to the fore- 
going, there are the municipal loans, the total of which known in 
this country is upwards of £20,000,000, represented by twelve 
loans issued by nine of the principal Russian cities. It is not 
clear whether the figures I have given with regard to the State 
Debt include the war advances made to Russia by the Allies, the 
amount of which has not been made public, but which, according 
to unofficial statements, for the accuracy of which we can in no 
way vouch, aggregate somewhere between £400,000,000 and 
£800,000,000. 


A FORM OF BUDGET FOR 1918. 


The chaotic condition of Russian finance under the régime 
existing at the commencement of 1919 may be judged from a 
statement made by M. Boris A. Kamenka, President of the Bank of 
Azov-Don, during a visit to France. The figures are reported to 
be a form of budget covering sixteen governments (or pro- 


vinces) of Russia for 1918 :— 
1,000 Roubles. 


1918. 
First Half. Second Half. 


aawjea[w@oaoo 
Expenses a oul 7,002 ue 29,074 
Revenue ie ats 2,852 a 12,730 
Deficit .. iff ie, 4,750 Ag 16,344 


RUSSIAN EXCHANGES. 


The extraordinary fluctuations in the value of the rouble 
induced the Provisional Government, in June 1917, to pass the 
following decree, dated 5-18 June and published 16-29 June 
£917 :— 

1. It is forbidden, without the special authorization of the 
Russian Ministry of Finance, to pay any roubles or their equivalent 

[Continued on p. 151. 
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EXCHANGE: ARKHANGEL ROUBLE 


in exchange into the accounts of persons residing, or institu- 
tions located, abroad, or into those of their representatives in 
Russia; or to enter into any engagements whatsoever involving 
transfers or payments of the above nature. 

2. This prohibition does not apply to transfers or payments 
from one foreign account to another. 

3. The Russian Ministry of Finance is to set up a special 
Exchange Committee with power to grant the authorizations 
referred to in Article 1. This Committee will also determine the 
maximum amount which may be transferred to the credit of any 
one person residing abroad, if such transfer or payment is not the 
counterpart of a commercial transaction. 

4. No exchange operations of any kind are permitted except 
through the agency of such banking institutions as are included in 
a list approved by the Ministry of Finance. 

Different degrees of penalties may be inflicted on any person 
or persons infringing the above regulations. 


CURRENCY IN NORTHERN RUSSIA. 


In view of the confused currency conditions in Northern 
Russia the British Government in November 1918 decided to 
assist the Provisional Government of that area in the establish- 
ment of a new rouble currency at a fixed rate of exchange of 
40 roubles to £1 sterling. An office of conversion was accordingly 
established in Arkhangel with the power to issue such rouble 
notes in exchange for sterling at the above rate, the sterling so 
received to be deposited at the Bank of England, and held as an 
inalienable reserve to ensure the convertibility of the notes into 
sterling at the rate of 40 roubles to £1 sterling. Arrangements 
were made to enable any person wishing to remit from the United 
Kingdom to Northern Russia to have, subject to any regulations 
under the Defence of the Realm Act for the time being in force, 
Northern Russian rouble notes held at his disposal at Arkhangel 
at the above rates on the deposit of sterling at the Bank of 
England. 


The following is an extract from the “ Official Gazette” of the 
Provisional Government of Northern Russia :— 


In order to ensure for our Northern Region the possibility of possessing a stable 
currency recognized by other States, the Provisional Government are founding a State 
Caisse d’Emission, which will issue new bank notes. These notes are printed in London, 
and surcharged here with the signature of the Director of the Finance Department and 
of a member of the Caisse d’Emission. They will be guaranteed by a sterling fund at 
the Bank of England at the rate of 40 roubles to the &. This fund cannot in any circum- 
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stances be diverted or confiscated, and will serve only for the necessary purchase of notes. 
Holders of new notes may at any time present them and receive in exchange foreign 
currency through the Caisse d’Emission, which will issue cheques on the Bank of England 
at the rate of 40 roubles to the £. Anyone wishing to transfer money from abroad to the 
Northern Region can pay the required amount in sterling into the Bank of England 
for the account of the State Caisse d’Emission or its correspondent; the Caisse will then 
pay to the person indicated new notes at the above-mentioned rate. 

It is expected that it will be possible at a later date to come to an agreement with 
reliable banks in France and the United States of America to keep deposits of francs and 
dollars, and thus to facilitate all banking operations in those countries for inhabitants of 
the Northern Region. The new currency, according to the agreement made at the time 
of the foundation of the Caisse, can in no case form an obstacle to the introduction of any 
general monetary system for the whole of Russia. The State Caisse d’Emission is to be 
an organ of the-Provisional Government, or of any Government which may legitimately 
replace it, and can be recognized by our Allies. The inalienable fund abroad is the 
property of the Caisse as security for holders of the new notes. 


At the said Caisse d’Hmission there will be a special financial adviser. The Provisional 
Government is appointing four members of the staff in the Caisse. Mr. EH. M. Harvey, 
head of an English banking house, is being appointed financial adviser to the Caisse 
d’Emission for the first six months. Separate quarters have been allotted to the Caisse 
in the building of the Regional State Bank. 

Special notice will be given of the opening of operations by the Caisse d’Emission. 


(Signed) N. V. CHAIKOVSKEI, 
President, Provisional Government. 


I, A. KURARIA, 
Director, Finance Department. 


P. V. ZUBOFF, 
Secretary, Provisional Government. 


Barclays Bank, Ltd., as agents for the National Emission 
Caisse, have notified the receipt of the following telegrams from 
Arkhangel :— 


“Notes issued 31 March, 118,294,000 roubles, against which 
Russian Government securities 16,000,000 roubles, remainder cash 
at Bank of England.—(Signed) E. M. Harvey, President, National 
Emission Caisse.” 

“Notes issued 30 April, 122,800,000 roubles, against which 
Russian Government Securities 21,000,000 roubles; remainder 
cash at Bank of England.—(Signed) G. M. Youne, President, 
National Emission Caisse.”’ 
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MUNICIPAL FINANCE 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


UNICIPAL finance was reorganized in 1870, when it 
included only 45 of the most important towns. Since 
then municipal revenue has increased as follows :— 


Municipal Reve- 


r #175 Annual Increase 
poy nue in Millions “per cent. 
1871 oe AG ag 21 eos 
1881 oe Ae Ke 39 8.6 
1889 ats a is 54 4.8 
1894 Be ae Be 67 4.8 
1899 a ss aif 91 tall 
1904 ue Ae ote 131 8.8 
1909 ee owe oe 18] 7.6 
1910 oh es a 200 10.5 
19138 - - os 276 12.7 


The growth of the budget of Moscow has been particularly 
rapid, surpassing in 1913 the budget of Petrograd (Moscow, 
48,703,400 roubles; Petrograd, 48,593,000 roubles), whereas in 
1904 the Moscow budget was but two-thirds of that of the 
modern capital. 


The increase in revenue of the more important towns 
between 1904 and 1912 was as follows :— 


1912. Increase in 8 Years. 
Thousands of Roubles. 
Astrakhan .. am 5 ES 1,802 
. Baku ee 2 .: | 9,258 7,495 
Ekaterinoslav ae we 2) 245 L307 
Kazan ae a ce lier geg! 799 
Kharkov .. < nt) 4:885 2,754 
Kiev eae .. 4,306 1,257 
Nizhni-Novgorod .. Aa 100 563 
Odessa tz oy ». 9,184 3,556 
Riga a ag om 8/5000 3,254 
Rostov-on-Don .. .. 2,248 985 
Samara 2 oe seal. 946 988 
Baratov.  .. ae eee an G3 2,466 
Tiflis Bs 2 .. 2,584 1,166 


The following figures show the respective revenue of five of 
the most important towns in Siberia in 1913 :-— 


~ 


913. 
Thousands of Roubles. 


Blagovyestchensk res ae .. 1,634 
Irkoutsk .. we ms a pe 22,048 
Krasnoyarsk... ai 53 ah EL 0D 
Tomsk a, as oe tie A tOdO 
Vladivostok ae xan a Bete a as; 


The receipts of Russian municipalities are similar to those 
of the towns of other European countries, though their income 
is largely derived from municipal undertakings. In Petrograd 
and Moscow receipts from municipal undertakings amount to 
49°2 per cent. of the total revenue; of towns with a revenue 
exceeding 2,000,000 roubles, 32:7 per cent.; between 1,000,000 
and 2,000,000 roubles, 20 per cent.; between 500,000 and 
1,000,000 roubles, 23 per cent.; between 300,000 and 500,000 
roubles, 16 per cent.; and between 100,000 and 300,000 roubles, 
12 per cent. 


The various municipal enterprises undertaken by the autho- 
rities include electric tramways and lighting, transport service 
by land and water, insurance, pawnshops, banks, slaughter- 
houses, water supply, canalization, bakeries, drug stores, saw 
mills, cold storage, ete. Municipal slaughter-houses number 
about 500, banks 300, mutual insurance societies 200, and 
electric lighting stations 100. There are, further, 45 theatres, 
52 drug stores, 14 cold stores, and 11 bakeries belonging to 
municipal authorities. 
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MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE 


POSITION 4N_ 1910. 


Russia as a whole is badly in need of improved methods of sanitation in all its 
branches, together with modern lighting accommodation and the advantages and com- 
forts to which the public of Western Europe are accustomed. Foreign capital is needed 
to enable the towns to supply these much-desired changes for the public welfare. The 
position in 1910 was as follows :— 


Number of Towns having— 
Gene- 1 ] [tee 
Governments and | ral ap | Including— | 8°) |&. Saco es etait 
Provinces. NHS | Se =| 38. |28loc) 3 | 213 
berof| Sj. Fo | teh ate 23 HS | 5 a | 
Towns.| % |ee| 9 | S| 8 |as|solme) & | # | & 
Sige(el2| 8/8 jat) a)" | 3 | 28 
= | Ay 4 | | | | al a 
{ | | | 
| 
European Russia. 
Arkhangel ae ee 14 8 1 I | 8 1 i Salat ll) el ea! 1 
Astrakhan.. fe 12 7 1 The! = 1; — | 10 | 12 1 | — il 
Bessarabia  .. oe 19 16 2 vecyy az! 4 LE ELSn ie LG 1 1 3 
Chernigov oon ae 42 30 4 6 | 28 rh A AU IP eye) | = 5 
Courland 5 22 22 il 1 | 22 TO) SY) pale Oy 1 | — 6 
Don Cossack Territory iby 13 4 7 | 10 6 P| aloe l alie 2 2 7 
Ekaterinoslav 21 18 7 Ue aly 6 Sa iuinie20 aj) at 7 
Hsthonia ea ag 5 5 | — Ho |) 1 4 5 1; — 4 
Grodno as oe 27 iG 1|— |} 15 3 | — |} 23 | 23 1; — 4 
Kalouga ie Sie 14 14 | —|]—/ 14 4 See eS | — 4 
Kazan .. ae at 16 14 1 1 | 14 3 |— | 14] 16 1} — 1 
Kharkov Bite oc 25 21 6 1 | 20 2|— 24 1 ER 210 
Kherson 2 aed 39 34 5 3 | 32 5 1255133 3 | — 4 
Kiev .. DS se 28 27 3 5 | 27 4 1 | 27 | 26 2 2 5 
Kostroma a0 20 19 il 3 | 18 4 | — | 16%) 20 | — |) — 4 
Koursk ae we 22 16 1 LSA 2|—/ 16 | 22 1, — 6 
Koyno ae oe 9 9 1|— ol| = || = 9 9 st 1 
Livonia Sp are 11 11 3 Gy |) ail 3 Sal eiaeaes 1 1 5 
Minsk .. ao 5.5 12 12 1 Soles: Zee ee ene LS ek 5 
Moghilev At a 3153 12 1 eS 3 | — | 12) 13 vB ll gal 4 
Moscow at 16 16 1 i} aks 3 Li 16s 16 1 1 7 
Nizhni- Novgorod ae 17 14 2 Pes 2/}—]|10/) 17 teal 2 
Novgorod < 14 13 | — | — | 12 AVN" TO 4) | ——"\) oi 6 
Olonets a aa 7 7);—|— Cs 6 U | =) == 7 
Orel ev a. Ss aes 13 1153 2 Ze LS 7 113 5) 13 1|— 6 
Orenburg Ate an 10 8 3 2 9 1 | — DO P10 a ra 3 
Penza .. ie ede 14 11 1 Se Ee a th Aa i) 
Perm .. as So 28 yin i 0) 2} 21 6 2/25 | 27|}—/]—/] 12 
Petrograd a ae 14 14 4 4/13 6 | 10 SLO 1 4 9 
Podolsk a Om 26 25 3) Smee, Pe 525: 25) | = | —— 1 
Poitava Os On 21 18 2 3 | 18 2|— | 20; 21 1 | — 6 
Pskov .. $e. ne i OO! i PS IO Te PO ea) Sa 
Ryazan A Pad 12 12 | — | — |} 12 3 1+] 11 | 12) — | — 3 
Samara we au 17 15 Peon elo £ OA Uae ta iyi 1 1 7 
Saratov ae bn 12 12 4 i ealal 8 | —]} 10 | 12 Iles | 5 
Simbirsk he ae 9) 8 1 YF Sts} 3 | — 6 9|;—\)— 1 
Smolensk Sic ae 12 12 1/—) 12 1 rN) 2 2 1|;— 4 
Tambov AS es, 14 14 2 By) ald! ee tet ae ee 2 
Taurida ave ati 35 26 | 12 2 | 24 hah Bk oes eX) 1 —/}10 
Toula . ae ate 12 12 1 1] 12 4; —J|11 | 12 a enh) | 1 
Tver . 16eniei6 1 1;16; 3|—{ 14 | 16 Te) ale ie) 
LON 8 "f i 6 5 | — 8 §;/—|— 2 
Viatka. 14 14 8 | —/ 13 8 2 9/14)]—/|— 6 
Vilna . 11 10 1 Li tO Lo —— le, a 1 Nes itars 
Vitebsk co oi 12 12 | — ya i all Dn |e ene td cae ee Shel 4 
Viadimir wh sts 18 18 4 TLS: Th Hoe ti re |) ah = 7 
Volhynia oe sy 18 17 2 V4 || alys Zalo———aleher wells 1 5 
Vologda ars wae 13 12 1|/—]12;); 2) — 8 | 13.) — | i 2 
Voronezh gk! ain 37 23 4 4 | 23 Sle | 865) Ly) 4 
Yaroslav ae 50 12 12 3 1 | 12 4 Th heat ley 2k PA | 5 
Totalin50 Governments! 862 (747 |115 | 88 ,722 |168 | 40 |703 |829_| 39 | 22 |230 
| | | l d 
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MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISES 


POSITION IN 1910—(cont.). 
Number of Towns having— 
G SHAS hal eneyt AU eee ee ty 
overnments an | ra - | Including— | + | 2 EAs 2 ect y 
Provinces. | Num- 3 eS is 5/29) oo | 3 a | 8 
berot/ 2 |i] | a/|% |aslBelaeieg | ble 
Towns. » \32)| 4 ° 5 \|as|2°0 we os 3 a 
4 las | Sieve ie IS |@e) mie | o | 3 
|e | x <q | | & | a 
Caucasus. | | 
Baku .. te | Cami. 1), — 6 2 2 6 4 1 | — 3 
Batoum 2 2 he 2 1 1 DD lla es 
Black Sea Government 5 A) || oe 2 1 4] 2 a 1 
Elisavetpol .. 7 Vf 13). 6| 4 a 6 2 1); —|— 
Krivan ‘ 8 7 2) — 7 1 1 7 1 Teed 1 
Kars Province 4 ZY aE 4 1|— 4 2s) eh 
Kouban 54 39 (al Lon|eso 7 | 1] 541 54 21) ee 
Koutais | 12 12 2 au fh al 2 1/} 10 8 1 2 3 
Province of Daghestan | 11 6 oe 7 a Shel) 2;/—|— i 
Stavropol 6 6 1 i 6 2) == 6 Gh ee | 4 
Terek Province 11 10 3) — | 10 5 1 9 9 2); — 2 
Tiflis 5 | ie 11 Leas. 4 2/11 3 1 Laie io 
[esl a 
Total | 137 114 | 19 | 18 |112 | 31 | 14 |129 | 95 9| 5 | 25 
Siberia. | 
Amour Province 2 i Ue es eee ya ce a te ales aie Nh 
Irkoutsk 6 Dap ll 2)};— — 5 6 | — Lola: 
Primorskaya (Maritime | \ | 
Province) aoe Ae al 4 3 4 il 2 4 4 |—) — 2 
Tobolsk | 10 San ZaleeL 8 2,);— 8} 10)]—)|— 4° 
Tomsk | 10 8 3 1 8 1 os yh Tia a) 3 
Transbaikal 9 4); 2] — 3 1\'— 8 9\;—|— 2 
Yakoutsk aeal 5 2 —|— 2);— — 1); 2);—|)|—|— 
Yenisseisk a ac || 6 6 — |) = 6|;— — da} 5.) — |) — 
i Total 52) |) 35-13. 5 | 33 5 24274 See 2a 
g Central Asia. | 
Akmolinsk 6 6 | — ft Bet ee 6s) a ae 
Ferghana 3 7 7|— 2 ih 6 6;—)— 2 
Samarkand .. Gy IGS Wie 6 —— | 5 AS) | 1 
Semipalatinsk | 6 | 4),—)]— 4 1° — 6 6 
Semiryechensk 6 5)|—]— 5 1|— 6) 5b) — | — fe 
Syr-Daria | 7 7T)—|j— 7 1) — 7 6 1 il 1 
Tourgais re | 4 4; — 1 4);—}|]— 3) 4)—)]—+— 
Transcaspia 5 5 | — 1 5 1 | — s|\ Os 3 
Uralsk .. 5 5 ea CS) ae i eS 1 
Total | 52 48 | 1 4/48 5 |— 49 | 42 Le eal 8 
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TRADE RELATIONS 


NEW RUSSIAN MARKETS 


Tue Department of Overseas Trade has prepared a scheme designed 
to promote the early resumption of trade relations between this 
country and non-Bolshevik Russia. The main feature of the 
scheme is the insurance of traders by the Government against the 
abnormal risks of trade with Russia. 

The Department recognizes that the economic restoration of 
Russia must be an essential part of our Russian policy, and that 
an immediate renewal of trade relations is necessary if we are not 
to be forestalled by Germany. According to a memorandum pre- 
pared by the Department, the British military authorities state 
that there is a risk of disaster unless the military assistance now 
being given to the Russian forces is supplemented by adequate 
measures for relieving misery and want, and consequent discon- 
tent of the civil population. In this connexion it is useful to note 
that one of the chief causes of discontent in Russia is lack of 
textile goods. At the same time Lancashire is choked with tex- 
tiles, and there is serious unemployment there owing to lack of 
market. The Russian is perhaps the only big world-market which 
Britain is favourably situated for securing, and which can easily 
recompense her for the markets she has lost during the war. If 
to-day Russia stood politically and economically in the position 
of Canada (a similar country physically), then she could import 
goods to the value of £3,000,000,000 per year. 

Russia, it is contended, will make gigantic progress beyond 
her former agricultural position. In natural resources she is 
without rival in Europe. When the Russian peasant once feels 
himself quite secure in the tenure of his enlarged holding and 
master of his own destiny he may be expected to set about 
improving his material lot, and a tremendous demand for 
manufactured goods will follow. 

It is proposed under the Department’s scheme that arrange- 
ments should be made, in co-operation with the War Risks Office, 
to take up at a reasonable rate any marine and war risk insurance 
which the open market cannot absorb on goods passing to and 
from Britain and Russia, and also to insure—(a) British goods 
from the time of discharge from the steamer and whilst they are 
lying in a warehouse or store (wherever situated within the area 
covered by the insurance policy) until the time of sale to the 
purchaser ; () Russian export goods from the time of purchase 
until goods are loaded on board ship at a Russian port. 
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TRADE INSURANCE 


One of the main objects of the proposed insurance is to enable 
banks to give advances in the ordinary way of business to traders 
both in respect of shipments from the United Kingdom to Russia 
and in respect of goods lying in Russia available for export. It 
has been suggested that, in order to facilitate these advances, 
British banks might perhaps co-operate by opening branches in 
various parts of Russia, and it is also thought that, for the purpose 
of facilitating the exchange of imports for exports, the branch 
banks should consider the issue, where necessary, of some form 
of certificates which would constitute a declaration by the bank 
that certain goods actually exist in Russia at a specified place and 
at the bank’s order. The production of such a declaration, which 
might include a statement of the value of the goods, should be 
necessary to secure possession of them. It is also suggested that 
the bank should consider the possibility of issuing warrants against 
the collateral security of insured Russian goods to an amount that 
might be considered safe by the bank, such warrants to have a fixed 
value in sterling. In view of the desire of the Russian authorities 
that the proceeds of Russian exports should be used solely for the 
purchase of goods needed by Russia, it might be necessary to make 
the wariants valid only for the purchase of British goods. 

Such, in brief outline, is the proposal of the Department of 
Overseas Trade, which would also seek to supply information to 
manufacturers and exporters as to the kinds and quantities of 
goods required in Russia, and to arrange regular sailings to Russia. 
The scheme will, of course, require legislative sanction, inasmuch 
as a substantial sum will be required to finance it. But it is stated 
that if the scheme fully achieves its objects, the ultimate cost to 
the Government will be nil. The scheme can be put into active 
operation in two weeks. It could be instantly extended to any 
parts of Russia that might be opened for commercial intercourse. 
It would render possible the dispatch to Russia of at least 
£2,000,000 worth of British goods within a month of the date of 
approval of the scheme, and of a further £6,000,000 worth within 
three months.* 

Business done with Russia for some time hence will be for the 
greater part by barter. For this purpose an admirable organiza- 
tion already exists throughout Russia in the Co-operative Socie- 
ties, which have nearly 28,000 established branches. These 
societies are ae: iy eae Through them alone can 


* It is Alacer that a company ae SRV been formed ‘under the auspices of 
British Trade Corporation and three of the leading joint-stock banks in auspices 0 with 


this scheme. 
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AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 


economic relief of the kind desired be given to Russia. In a 
memorandum dealing with this particular phase of the question, 
the Department of Overseas Trade points out that the enormous 
growth and expansion of the co-operative movement of Russia 
under the Bolshevik regime is not evidence of anything in common 
between co-operation and Bolshevism. “The truth is,” they say, 
“that the co-operative organization is the only organization which 
the Bolsheviks have not dared to touch.” If the Co-operative 
Societies are enabled to supply goods to the people they would 
immediately relieve misery and discontent, and it is contended 
that it would be a good thing to strengthen the power of these 
societies. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 


An important outlet for British trade is to be found in the 
sale of agricultural machinery, though here it will meet with 
severe competition from the United States. 

The value of agricultural machinery in use from 1908 to 1913 
was as follows :— 


Percentage 
os, Roubles. from 1819. 
NOOSe ee: ae ts ee 66,053,000 827 
NOAA 3 Les oe .. 11651735000 1,455 
POLS mS a .. 106,845,000 1,339 


The use of agricultural machinery was on the increase before 
the outbreak of war. In 1913 the area under grain was esti- 
mated to be 100 million dessiatines (270 million acres), therefore 
the value of agricultural machinery per dessiatine was approxi- 
mately one rouble. 

The number of dessiatines under grain and the value of 
agricultural machinery purchased in nine southern governments 
in 1912 was as follows :— 


Area under Agricultural 
Government. Grain in Machinery Purchased. 

Dessiatines. Roubles. 
Kiev a ee is 1,349,200 1,376,100 
Voronezh e = 1,586,000 93,400 
Volhynia as eh 1,485,800 196,200 
Bessarabia a5 oe 2,336,000 147,700 
Kherson me a 3,794,700 7,443,200 
Chernigov agri ke 1,003,300 10,000 
Poltava .. ye - 1,778,400 76,800 
Minsk .. ae & 995,400 36,700 
Moghilev 3 ia 765,100. 6,700 
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NEED OF MACHINES 


These figures show how small a quantity of agricultural 
machinery was used even in those governments where agriculture 
is most developed. With the exception of the governments of 
Kherson and Kiev the value of machinery was insignificant 
compared with the area of land devoted to agriculture. In the 
government of Podoiia the value of agricultural machinery was 
six copeks per dessiatine, in Volhynia twelve copeks, in Bessa- 
rabia six copeks, in Chernigov one copek, in Poltava about four 
copeks, in Minsk about three, and in Moghilev about one copek 
per dessiatine. 


Agricultural machinery is supplied by home manufactures 
and imports. The home manufactures of agricultural machinery 
are given in the following table :— 

é 


Wie da Percentage Increase 


Year. Roubles on average for 
1900 ae “a es 12,058,000 391 
1908 es ~ — 43,311,000 1,448 
191] Ae ie 5 57,317,000 1,860 
1912 es = ae 59,628,000 1,708 
1913 a oe ae 63,167,000 2,050 


In five years, 1908-1912, the home production of agricultural 
machinery increased by 16,000,000 roubles, or 40 per cent., while 
the area under grain increased during the same period from 
74,383,000 to 86,088,000 dessiatines, or 14 per cent. 


The increase in the imports of agricultural machinery was as 
follows :— 


Wear Value in Percentage 
Roubles. Increase. 
1898-1902 (average) .. 15,975,000 100 
1903-1907 AB x. 22,089,000 138 
1908-1912 a se 47,378,000 290 
1913 x e = 48,678,000 304 


During the five years 1908-1912 the demand for agricultural 
machinery had increased by 50,000,000 roubles, or 75 per cent. 
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The relative proportion al imports and home manufactures was 
as follows :— 


Home Home Manufactures 


= pe cme 
1900 aa 12,058,000 15,852,000 43,2 
1908 .. 38,311,000 27,742,000 58.0 
LOUD 2s = 250,317,000 57,875,000 46.5 
1912 .. 52,628,000 63,545,000 45.4 
1913... 58,167,000 48,678,000 54.4 


A very important part in the sale of agricultural machinery 
was taken by the Zemstvos (Government and District Councils). 


THE SIBERIAN MARKET FOR AGRICULTURAL 


MacnHInery, Etc.” 


The plains of Western Siberia contain exceptionally fertile lands 
supporting 8,000,000 people, exclusive of the urban population. 
During the five years 1909 to 1913 the area of new lands opened 
up for settlement by emigrants from European Russia was 
75,850 square miles, and the number of settlers was 2,000,000. 
Emigration to Siberia was regulated by a Colonization Bureau 
established in connexion with the Department of Agriculture. 
Most of the settlers take up land on the communal basis. Depots 
for the sale on easy terms of agricultural implements, experi- 
mental stations for testing farm machinery, and institutes for 
agricultural instruction have been established. Small holdings 
are the rule in Siberia. 


A large proportion of the less complicated machinery and 
implements is manufactured in Russia by factories started by 
British and German enterprise, most of which are in South and 
Central Russia. For other agricultural machinery Western 
Siberia depends on imports. 


The number of agricultural machines and implements sold at 
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the depots of the Imperial Colonization Bureau in Siberia during 
1912, 1913, 1914, and 1915 was as follows :— 


1912. 1913. 1914. 1915. 


Machinery and Implements, Number. Number. Number. Number. 


Single ploughs i .. 987,315 . 35,794 30,868 19,107 
Double ploughs ae a 1,563 4,198 3,834 3,908 
Ploughs and seeders combined 1,021 1,934 1,128 1,144 
Cultivators .. Ay ze; 249 497 438 315 
Harrows be ae ay 655 1,010 1,291 1,510 
Broadcast seeders .. : 247 264 BSE 3 229 
Broadcast seeders and disc 

drills ns a A 965 473 453 946 
Mowers - a Ae 7,184 2,955 4,631 2,669 
Hay-rakes.. = 6,427 2,962 3,879 2,260 
Reaping attachments os O10 “t200= = Lore 1,228 
Russian hand-rake reapers 4,732 3,023 3,776 1,910 
Reapers, other ae aS 5,182 3,104 4,001 1,866 
Binders hes te 893 TES6 1,384 450 
Thrashers, horse- -power ne 1,426 zoe 1,110 212 
Thrashers, home-made, hand- 

power ss ae 2,089 1,845 2,544 858 
Winnowers and cleaner = 7,060 6,205 6,991 4,849 
Grain sorters He >. 422 347 346 211 
Millstones (sets) ae ae 446 576 402 166 
Carding machines .. tee 140 154 124 66 
Chaff cutters Be ay 846 374 444 180 
Hay presses .. 6% te 5 15 89 4 
Cream separators .. aoe 289 343 434 258 
Churns a, hy bas 154 73 184 135 
Wagons ae ai ibys 2,483 2,891 Soto 2.259 
Pump fire engines .. Si 43 45 48 47 
Weighing machines . : 501 454 525 192 
Sickle and eeythe grinders 2,087 1,801 2,023 978 
Axes : er 6,225 polo 7,495 6,050 
Forks of are Bey 3,123 3,271 4,202 2,628 
Shovels ie ae ays 154 1,362 1,887 2,591 
Scythes sh ie oe 4,175 3,939 4,916 4,844 


Before the war the usual credit granted to purchasers of farm- 
operating equipment extended over two harvests; for heavy 
machinery the period was from two to three years. 
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The number of ploughs sold in Western Siberia exceeds 
100,000 per year, the greater number being of Russian manu- 
facture. Russian ploughs are roughly but strongly finished, both 
light in weight and cheap, two qualities most essential in Western 
Siberian trade. The Western Siberian soil is clay covered with a 
layer of black earth twelve to eighteen inches deep, which yields 
easily to the plough. The furrow is usually three to five inches 
deep. The plough with the single-curve share is considered most 
suitable. 


Ploughs with seeders combined are in growing demand. The 
four-share size with a lever is the most popular, combined with a 
seeder that drops the seed into the open furrow, the next following 
share covering it. 

Disc drills have become popular in Western Siberia. Plain 
drill seeders with seven to nineteen drills also have a large sale. 
Disc harrows are coming into favour. Spring-tooth harrows on 
wheels are also largely used, as also are cultivators. The seven- 
tooth cultivator is most in demand, but the tendency for the 
teeth to become clogged with earth is a defect. 


In complicated agricultural machinery Russian manufacturers 
devote their attention chiefly to the lobogreika or hand-rake 
reaper. This machine is a very cheap reaper with a reel, and 
requires an extra person, seated on the outer back corner of the 
platform, who does the raking off with a pitchfork. The lobo- 
greika is popular because it can be used for either grain or grass. 
Large numbers of mowers and horse rakes are sold. A one-horse 
rake eight feet wide with thirty working and two stationary 
prongs and a two-horse mower 43 feet wide are considered most 
suitable. The most popular self-rake reaper is 5 feet wide; the 
most popular binder 6 feet. The use of the right-hand binder is 
practically universal. 


The thrashing machines used in Western Siberia are operated 
on the English principle. The four-horse and eight-horse power 
sizes are the most in demand. Ten-horse power thrashing scts 
have the largest sale. The prevalence of alkaline water in 
Western Siberia, however, is against the steam-driven engine. 
The most available fuel for power purposes is either kerosene or 
crude oil, naphtha being difficult to obtain. There is a growing 
demand for kerosene or crude oil vertical motors of about the 
fourteen or sixteen horse-power size, sufficient for use with 
thrashers or small flour mills and for irrigation purposes. 
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Tort DEMAND FOR SMALL TRACTORS, ETC. 

A small tractor burning kerosene or crude oil capable of pulling 
a three- or four-furrow gang plougly is required. The tractor 
should be relatively simple in construction and easy to operate, 
the platform and control levers so arranged that only one opera- 
tor is required for both the tractor and the ploughs. 

The rapid rise of the dairying industry of Western Siberia has 
caused a great demand for dairying appliances. Churns, butter 
presses, and other accessories are mostly of Russian manufacture. 
The cream-separators sold range from the 5-vedro (16.2 gallons) 
size up. There is also a limited demand for power separators, the 
largest being 585 gallons. 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANT. 


Any attempt to deal with the economic conditions in Russia 
must take note of this all-important section of the population. 
In England and Wales only about 4 per cent. of those over ten 
years of age are engaged in agriculture, and one-third (33 per 
cent.) in trade and industry ; three-quarters of the Russian people 
are living on the land, and only 10 per cent. are engaged in ~ 
trade or manufacture, a large proportion of the remainder being 
peasants by birth, and still retaining a close interest in the soil. 

Though there are three great divisions of the Slav population 
of Russia—Great Russians, White Russians, and Ukrainians 
(Little Russians)—with well-marked physical and mental charac- 
teristics, they have, generally speaking, the same history and 
institutions. The White Russians inhabit the governments 
bordering on the east of Poland (Minsk, Moghilev, Vilna, Vitebsk, 
and Grodno), and are the poorest and fewest in number of the 
race. The Ukrainians are settled in the south-west and centre, in 
Volhynia and Podolia, and more recently in Bessarabia, Kherson, 
and Taurida. In physique they are thick-set and dark. The 
Great Russians—their characters moulded by centuries of sub- 
jection and by the overwhelming physical conditions of their life 
and surroundings—-occupy not only north and central Russia, 
with the north-east part of the Black Earth district, but also 
eastern and south-eastern Russia, which they have colonized. 
The Cossacks are not a distinct race, as has already been remarked 
(page 25), being descendants of outlaws and refugees who fled 
from time to time from the settled parts of the country and 
occupied the lands of the nomadic tribes, until they were organized 
as a frontier militia or as a light cavalry. The only Cossacks 
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now in Europe are those in the lower valley of the Don, and the 
Orenburg Cossacks in the Urals. 

The Feudal System of Western Europe had its analogues 
among the Slavs, though its historical development took a 
different course. The noble class, the Boyars, instead of witness- 
ing a gradual limitation of their rights over the soil, were re- 
warded for their military services by ever-increasing extensions of 
their privileges, until, by the end of the sixteenth century (1592), 
the peasants were reduced to a condition of complete serfdom, 
which lasted till 1861. If they fled from their village they could 
be brought back by force, and their owner (pomyeshcheke) could 
hire out their services to factories or otherwise at his will. It was 
in this way that the factories built in the eighteenth century in 
Russia were staffed, and, curiously enough, to this system many 
of the home industries of Russia owe their origin, for when the 
factories were closed in winter and the serf returned to his cottage, 
he used for himself the mechanical skill and knowledge of his 
craft. As the Emperor was the owner of a great part of the soil 
of the country, he naturally owned a large proportion of the serfs, 
and when the property of the Church was taken over finally in 
1764, a million male Church serfs passed into the hands of the 
State. In 1857 the number of serfs was 37'5 per cent. of the whole 
population. In 1861 (the Baltic Provinces serfs were liberated 
in 1835) there were liberated 900,486 Crown serfs, 10,745,738 
State serfs, and 10,749,845 private (pomyeshcheke) serfs. Not 
until 1913 were the temporary servitudes to landowners abolished 
in Koutais, Tiflis, Erivan, Elisavetpol, and Baku. The peasants 
in these districts had not fully participated in the benefits of the 
Emancipation, owing, it was said, to the difficulty of translating 
the value of their services into the money equivalent. 

Two traits have always characterized the Russian peasant : 
his invincible love for the soil, and his power of voluntary associa- 
tion. ‘We are yours, but the land is ours,” is a peasant saying, 
and they feel that “the soil and the light of heaven belong to us.” 
““God planted the trees, and watered them,” so they cut firewood 
in the forests, and refuse to consider it as theft. It is to their 
all-mastering love of the soil that Russia owed its power and 
extension. For Russia has always been a colonizing country, 
first within its European limits, and then in Siberia. The whole 
of Southern Russia, once a waste, has become a rich agricultural 
country under their hands. 

The land of Russia was divided into sections much resembling 
the old English manor, Each village community consisted (1) of 
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the houses of the peasants, which were and are, by custom which 
became law, the hereditary property of their inhabitants, and 
cannot be taken away from their owners, (2) of a certain quantity 
of arable land, and (3) of pasture and waste. As in the West, 
part of this land was cultivated by the villagers for the benefit of 
the proprietor, and in most cases another part was cultivated for 
their own benefit, paying him certain dues (obrok), The amount 
of land possessed by the former was between seven and eight 
dessiatines (1 dess. = 2.7 acres), the amount held by the latter 
being about twelve dessiatines, for which an obrok of 10 roubles 
per head was paid. The obrok did not become rent, as it was not 
attached to particular strips of land, but was paid by the village 
as a whole. 

In this way a sort of corporate body of agricultural serfs 
under their elected elder (starosta) came into being with a kind 
of joint ownership in the soil. The typical Russian village com- 
munity, as it existed till lately, with its periodical redistribution 
of land to ensure fair partition, is, however, not an early or a 
primitive institution, but a comparatively late adaptation of the 
peasant group on whose shoulders lay the burden of paying the. 
taxes and performing the labour services demanded by the land- 
owner or the State. It is this community to which the name 
“mir” may be properly applied. 

The powers of the mir naturally depended much on the 
character of the landowner. Before 1861 about half the mirs 
managed their own affairs. They met at no stated periods, and 
there was no universal rule as to who were entitled to attend. 
On some estates all the peasants attended, on others only heads 
of households. The mir arranged for the repair of roads and 
bridges, planting of trees, felling of timber, irrigation, renting of 
land, and the mowing of meadows—every one taking a share in 
the labour. The starosta was responsible to the local authorities 
for the collection and payment of taxes. In theory, the land 
was redistributed among the inhabitants in approximately equal 
shares every fifteen to twenty years, the basis of partition 
usually being the number of males in the community. The law 
of 1893 fixed the period of redistribution at every twelve years ; 
any peasant who had improved his holding had a right to receive 
the same piece of land or to be compensated for his outlay. 

At the emancipation the 22,000,000 serfs received a ‘certain 
amount of land by State purchase, the privately owned receiving 
8°62 acres each, the Crown serfs 12°03 acres, the State serfs 
17°56 acres. From each estate a portion was set apart for the 
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peasants who constituted the mir, and were as a body responsible 
to the Government for the purchase money, by instalments 
lasting over fifty years, of the land taken from the former pro- 
prietors and paid for out of the public funds. To a certain extent 
each mir was allowed a measure of home rule, but no member 
was permitted voluntarily to leave the mir, although he might 
be expelled by a vote of the majority. No one could leave the 
village without a permit. The land was not usually worked in 
common; but, at irregular intervals, as the population increased, 
it was divided up, and at these divisions all kinds of petty 
tyranny might be practised. One great difficulty of the system 
was that a man could never get his share in one plot, but in small 
parcels, some of them miles apart, causing great loss of time in 
going from one piece of land to another for tilling, sowing, and 
reaping. As the population of the community increased each 
share of land became so small and so poor that the smallest 
family could not exist on it. The peasant had as such no encour- 
agement to improve his position or to awaken his enterprise. 
Production fell to a very low point, and some change was obviously 
necessary. In 1903 collective responsibility for the taxes was 
abolished, and by the law of November 1906 the peasant could 
demand his share, in one piece, of the common land, and deal 
with it as he wished : he could sell it, or buy his neighbour out 
and become a peasant proprietor in the fullest sense. 

The working of this law differs much accordingly in the various 
regions of Russia. In the north-west, south-west, and south- 
east, for example, private ownership has been eagerly welcomed ; 
but in Central Russia the peasants refused to abandon communal 
holding, and were, before the war, making special efforts to intro- 
duce intensive culture. A rotation of crops had been introduced 
by the mir in the villages of Pskov, Tver, Smolensk, Moscow, and 
Viatka ; peasant groups purchased thrashing machines and win- 
nowing machines in Saratov, Samara, Kherson, and throughout 
the government of Viatka, to facilitate harvesting. 

For many years past there has been a shortage of land to 
supply the needs of the peasant. “Russia is becoming more and 
moré a country of peasants—that is, a country of small land 
tenure, which is growing invincibly at the cost of big estates.” 
The process had been going on for years under the old regime, 
and it counts for much in the disorders of the present day. Ac- 
cording to 1916’s census there were about 16,000,000 peasant 
households. If all the lands were equally divided, each family 
would receive about twenty-five acres, an amount sufficient for 
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their sustenance, but representing less than half the area culti- 
vable by each family—from 50 to 150 acres. Even if all the land 
were equally divided, the half of the-peasant farmers of European 
Russia would be obliged to emigrate. In Kherson, where the 
amount of land available for distribution was greater than in 
other governments, the family holdings—averaging 5—6 dessiatines 
(15 acres)—could only be increased by 7 or 8 dess. In Podolia 
and Kiev the increase would only amount to 34 dess., the 
average for the 23 governments of the Black-Earth zone being 
6 dess. —Much more Jand is available in the north, but it is, as a 
rule, poor in quality, and in Siberia the drawback is lack of 
means of communication. 

The mir is not the only, though perhaps the chief, example 
of the tendency of the Russian peasant to communal association. 
The “artel’ or trade association is the commonest feature of 
everyday life. When the ploughing is done the men of the 
village in many parts of Russia used to form themselves into an 
artel and set off in search of work, travelling long distances from 
home. Artels will undertake a building, the felling of a wood, or any 
associated task. The railway porters form an artel—anything 
that can be done in co-operation is done by an artel. It is 
this co-operative spirit which made possible the success of the 
Zemstvos in public work, and it is on the co-operative instinct 
of the peasant that many observers rest their hope for the 
future stability of Russia. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


For political and social reasons, Co-operation in Russia began 
later than in other European countries, but within the last ten 
years it has developed with amazing rapidity. Pre-eminently an 
agricultural movement, its stronghold is in the village, where it 
has developed the capacity, improved the physical and moral 
condition of the peasant, and created a thirst for education. In 
1915 the movement celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, the two 
first Societies being started in October 1865: a Consumers’ 
Society at Riga, and a Credit Society in the village of Rozh- 
destvenskoe, Kostroma. The oldest of the existing Consumers’ 
Societies, the Society of the Kinov Works, Perm, was founded 
in 1866. 

The Zemstvos (County Councils) supported the Movement 
from its inception. They assigned special sums for the estab- 
lishment of Co-operative Loan and Savings Societies in the 
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’seventies. Unfortunately the development of Co-operation re- 
ceived a check in the middle of the ’seventies, when the Govern- 
ment, after some hesitation, included the Movement in their 
disapproval of independent popular institutions. The Act of 
1904, which facilitated the opening of new Credit Societies and 
established a special Government Department for the promotion 
of small credit, and the popular movement which culminated in 
the Revolution of 1905, reacted beneficially on the Co-opera- 
tive Societies, as may be seen by the following figures :-— 


Number of , ie Turnover (in 
Societies. Membership. million &). 


iedone1905.  .. ° 1,434 564,000 6.4 
1Jan.1916 ., 15,454 10,084,000 81.6 


At present the number of Societies is estimated at 54,000, with a 
membership of 22,000,000; as usually only one member of a 
family joins a society this represents about 100,000,000 individuals 
enjoying the advantages of co-operation. 

The various organizations include: Productive Societies 
(agricultural, butter-making, timber-felling, fisheries, etc., etc.), 
Credit Societies, an All-Russian Co-operative Insurance Union and 
Co-operative Union of Public Health, besides the most numerous 
and powerful of all the associations—the Consumers’ Societies. 

The All-Russian (Moscow) Union of Consumers’ Societies— 
“Centrosoyous”’: the All-Russian Wholesale Society—is excep- 
tionally important. The Centrosoyous is the Union of large 
Unions. It consisted on 1 January 1919 of 307 District Unions 
and 20 large Societies, which included about 30,000 smaller Co- 
operative Societies. The membership of the Centrosoyous is 
about 15,000,000; including the families of the members, this 
represents about 50,000,000 persons served by the organization. 
Non-members also avail themselves of the services of the Central 
Union ; in many parts of Russia it had recently to distribute goods 
to the whole population of the district. The All-Russian Central 
Union owns works and factories, one of its mills being the largest 
Co-operative mill in Europe. Its 1918 turnover in sales reached 
a total of about 1,000,000,000 roubles. The trading operations of 
this Union resulted in a net profit of 4,060,163 roubles in 1917. 

For purchases abroad the Central Union has offices in Chris- 
tiania, Stockholm, London, New York, Helsingfors, Constanti- 
nople, Bokhara, and Shanghai. 

The Central Union is the oldest co-operative organization in 
Russia, and is the directing and unifying centre for the whole 
Co-operative Movement. The Moscow Narodny Bank—the 
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financial centre of Russian Co-operation—is, e.g., an offspring of 
the Central Union. 

One of the most powerful members of the Central Union is 
the Union of Siberian Co-operative Unions “Zakoupsbyt” (Pur- 
chase and Sale Union); on 1 January 1919 it consisted of 26, and 
served 15 other Unions; the number of individual Societies 
federated in these 41 Unions amounted to about 11,000. 

The total number of people organized round the Zakoupsbyt 
in 1918, including members and their families (household, three 
to four persons), must be estimated at more than 8,000,000. The 
actual figures of the operations of the organization for two years 
(ending May 1918) exceeded 100,000,000 roubles. 

The Union of Siberian Creameries Association is primarily an 
organization of producers of butter and cheese, but it also is 
active in the following directions :—(1) Assistance to members in 
the sale of animal produce, such as wool, meat, bristles, horse- 
hair, etc.; (2) Assistance to members in buying materials and 
machinery required for their production, and for agricultural 
purposes : separators, churns, grease-proof paper, staves for 
barrels, dyes, agricultural machinery, etc.; (3) The construction 
of works and factories for the manufacture of these products ; 
(4) The supply of all kinds of commodities required by its peasant 
members. 

In 1908 the Union owned 65 factories and 12 shops; in 1913 
563 factories and 502 shops; in 1918 2,038 factories and 1,859 
shops. In 1908 the Union bought materials and machinery 
valued at 17,000 roubles, and supplies for consumers’ shops for 
127,000 roubles; in 1913 the figures were 421,000 and 2,284,893 
roubles respectively; in 1917 they had risen to 2,047,826 and 
24,765,288 roubles. The Union exchanges supplies required by 
consumers and material needed for production, for raw material 
and milk, which is converted into butter and cheese. This organi- 
zation is thus not only a producers’ society, but also a medium for 
the exchange of foreign goods for raw material and goods for 
export. In spite of unfavourable conditions it has recently built 
a new stave factory and organized the extraction of salt at salt 
lakes. 

The Co-operative Movement being entirely non-political 
enjoys the support of the masses of the population, and is able to | 
carry on its work in spite of unfavourable conditions. At present 
the Societies are a bond of union between the decentralized parts 
of Russia, and are the only organized means of distribution of 
national produce. 
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NIZHNI-NOVGOROD FAIR. 


It is of course impossible to predict the future of this im- 
portant emporium until the country is settled, but some short 
note of its past is desirable. 

In normal times about 400,000 visitors crowded to the Fair, 
which is held in an open space on the banks of the Oka, on the 
side of the river opposite the old town of Nizhni-Novgorod, 
from 28 July to 23 September. The turnover for this short 
period amounted to roughly 300,000,000 roubles, its rise or fall 
being regarded as an indication of the economic position of Russia 
for the current year, for if crops had been good the peasant could 
buy, and business men were in a position to place large orders. 
Principally owing to the development of railways, the scope of 
this great mart had been modified in recent years. Formerly tea, 
raw cotton, furs, and skins were the chief articles of commerce ; 
latterly hides, cotton, and woollen goods were the wares of first 
importance, followed at a distance by undressed fur, horse and 
camel hair, and manufactures in iron and other metals for the use 
of the peasants. Tea, once distributed to Russia from the Fair, 
reached the country through the Suez Canal before the war. 

The central point of the Fair is the Gostinny Dvor, which 
consists of sixty blocks of buildings forming 2,536 shops. Beyond 
the canal, which skirts three sides of the Dvor, stretch numerous 
other blocks of buildings, representing some 2,000 more shops. 
The kinds of goods to be found for sale are indicated by the names 
of the various roads, streets, and lanes; for instance : Fur Trade 
Row, Striped Linen Row, Soft Goods Row, Soap Row, Glass 
Row, Spoon Row, Bell Row, ete. 

Representatives of every nation may be said to flock to the Fair, 
whose taste and particular fancies in regard to design, colour, and 
form are carefully studied by the various traders. The business 
day begins early, and sharp bargaining takes place accompanied 
by the absorption of large quantities of tea, the Russian business 
man’s favourite beverage. 
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DIARY. 
1917. 


March 15. Abdication of Tsar, who also resigns throne for his 
son in favour of his brother. Declaration of 
Grand Duke Michael that he will only accept 
power if chosen by the people through the Con- 
stituent Assembly. Provisional Government 
formed; Premier—-Prince Lvov, Foreign Minister 
—Professor Miliukov, Minister of Justice—A. 
Kerenski. 

16. Statement of Policy of Provisional Government. 
1. An immediate general amnesty for all political 
and religious offences, including terrorist acts, 
military revolts, and agrarian crimes. 2. Freedom 
of speech, of the Press, of association and labour 
organization, and the freedom to strike, with an 
extension of these liberties to officials and troops 
in so far as military and technical conditions 
permit. 3. The abolition of all social, religious, 
and national restrictions. 4. Immediate prepara- 
tions for the summoning of a Constituent Assem- 
bly, which, with universal suffrage as a basis, 
shall establish the Governmental regime and the 
Constitution of the country. 5. The substitution 
for the police of a national militia, with elective 
heads and subject to the self-government bodies. 
6. Communal elections to be carried out on the 
basis of universal suffrage. 7. The troops that 
have taken part in the revolutionary movement 
shall not be disarmed, but they are not to leave 
Petrograd. 8. While severe military discipline 
must be maintained on active service, all restric- 
tions upon soldiers in the enjoyment of social 
rights granted to other citizens are to be abolished. 
The Provisional Government adds that it has 
no intention of taking advantage of the existence 
of war conditions to delay the realization of the 
above-mentioned measures of reform. 

“ 21. Arrest of Nicholas II, the ex-Tsar. 

: 22. English Premier sends telegram of congratulation to 
Prince Lvov. 

3 23. Statement in favour of a Republic by P. Miliukov. 
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MARCH—-AUGUST 1917 


1917—(cont.). 
March 29. Committee formed by Provisional Government to 
settle Polish affairs. 
April 10. Proclamation by Provisional Government telling the 
people “the whole truth.” 
ef 13. Meeting of All-Russia Conference of Workmen’s and 
Soldiers’ Delegates. 
May 1. P. Mihukov’s Note to Allied Governments. 


- 4. Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates vote confidence 
in Government. 

Be 9. Rodzyanko declares for decisive victory. 

ie 10. Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates 


(Soviet) propose Socialist conference. 
e 13. Resignation of War Minister, M. Gouchkov. 


re 15. Coalition Government : C.W.S.D. joins Provisional 
Government. 

6 16. P. Miliukov resigns. 

x 19. Announcement of Coalition Cabinet: Premier— 


Prince Lvov; Foreign Affairs—M. Tereshchenko ; 
War—A. Kerenski. New Cabinet declares loyalty 
to the Allies. 

June 1. M.Konovalov, Minister of Trade and Industry, resigns. 

a 11. Mr. Wilson’s Address to Russia published. 
a 12. French reply to Russia. 
16. All-Russian Congress opens. 
18. Italian reply to Russia. 
28. The vote of the Douma against dissolution. 
July 1. Beginning of last Russian offensive. 
14. Provisional Government comes to terms with 
Ukrainian Rada. 

16. Petrograd riots. 

22. A. Kerenski replaces Prince Lvov as Premier. 

: 24. Russian defeat in Galicia. 

August 1. General Kornilov appointed Commander-in-Chief. 

Resignation of A. Kerenski. 

3. Fall of Czernowitz. 

4, All-night conferences in Petrograd. 

4. A. Kerenski resumes Premiership. 

6. New Ministry: Premier, War, and Marine—Kerenski ; 
Finance—Nekrasov; Foreign Affairs—Teresh- 
chenko; Agriculture —- Chernov; Commerce— 
Prokopovich. War Cabinet : Kerenski, Nekrasov, 
Tereshchenko, Avkentsiev, Peshekhonov. 
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DIARY OF EVENTS 


1917—(cont.). 


August 12. 
5 20. 


i 25. 


Ex-Tsar removed to Tobolsk. 

Ukrainians condemn “Instructions” of Provisional 
Government. 

German advance on Riga front. 

Moscow Congress. 


Fall of Riga. 

Death penalty re-imposed. 

Kornilov dismissed by Kerenski. 

Kornilov’s ultimatum to Kerenski. 

Kornilov marching on Petrograd. 

Kerenski assumes command of armies. 

Soviet bans Cadets. 

Reconstruction of Ministry. 

Republic proclaimed. 

General Alexiev resigns. 

Jakobstadt taken by Germans. 

Opening of Democratic Conference. 

Congress of non-Slavs at Kiev (Ukraine) demands 
autonomy for all nationalities in Russian Re- 
public. 


Russians attack in Bukovina. 

New Coalition Cabinet. 

Russians cut off from Oesel. 

Germans capture Moon Island. 

Preliminary Parliament of Republic opened. Maxi- 
malists (Bolsheviks) leave Chamber. Soviets’ 
peace terms for submission to Allied Con- 
ference. 

German retreat east of Riga. 


Verhovsky (Minister of avian) replaced by General 
Toumanov. 

Trotsky, President of Petrograd C.W.S.D., requests 
Petrograd garrison not to obey military orders 
unless approved by Bolshevik Military Committee. 

Bolshevik rising in Petrograd. 

Kerenski Government deposed; Bolshevik Procla- 
mations; Kerenski in flight. 

Cossack Confederation reported. 

Kerenski advancing on Petrograd. 

End of Russian Directorate (Omsk), Admiral 
Kolchak becomes Dictator. 
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NOVEMBER 1917—JANUARY 1918 


1917—(cont.). 


Nov. 


20. 


16. 
Aloe 


ang oe 


General Proclamation by Ukrainian Rada trans- 
ferring land to peasants, establishing an eight 
hours day-and labour control over industry, and 
fixing the frontiers of Ukrainian National Republic 
in federation with the Russian Republic. 

Trotsky begins publication of Secret Treaties. 

Constituent Assembly election results. 

Bolsheviks meet German delegates. 

Bolsheviks enter Mohilev. General Douhonin mur- 
dered. 

Russo-German Conference opens; Russian terms 
announced ; ten days’ armistice, from 7 December 
12 o’clock noon, agreed on. 

Trotsky’s note to Allies. 

Kerenski elected member of Constituent Assembly 
for Saratov. 

Odessa occupied by Petloura’s army. 

Kiev occupied by troops of “The Directory” 
(Vinichenko, Petloura, &c.). 

Defeat of Kornilov. 

Text of Russo-German armistice published ‘in 
England. 

Mr. Henderson’s message to Russia. 

Bessarabia declares itself a Moldavian Republic. 


Sir G. Buchanan, British Ambassador, leaves 
Russia. 

Trotsky denounces German peace proposals. 

Trotsky’s letter to French Socialists. 

Independence of Finnish Republic recognized by 
France. 

Kiev Rada delegates at Brest announce resumption 
by Ukraine of its international existence as an 
independent state. 

British Labour message to Bolsheviks. Russian 
ultimatum to Rumania. 

Battle between Bolsheviks and Ukrainians in Odessa. 

Murder of MM. Shingarev and Kokoshkin (Ministers 
under Provisional Government) in Marie Hospital, 
Petrograd. 


Lisi § = M 


1918— 


Jan. 


19: 
23. 


26. 
PAS). 


DIARY OF EVENTS 


(cont.). 
18. 


Opening of Constituent Assembly : temporary Presi- 
dent—M. Chernov. 

Constituent Assembly dissolved by Bolsheviks. 

Third All-Russian Congress of Workmen’s and 
Peasants’ Delegates opens at Petrograd. 

Petrograd Soviet breaks off with Kiev Rada. 

Gen. Kaledin, Hetman of the Don Cossacks, com- 
mits suicide. Gen. Nazarov elected Hetman. 

Peace signed between Ukraine and Germany. 

Bolsheviks declare war over, order demobilization, 
but refuse to sign peace. 

Russia adopts Gregorian calendar, “ the first day 
after 31 January being reckoned as 14 February.” 

Russo-German armistice declared at an end oy 
Germany ; war resumed. 

Germany anriounces peace terms to Bolshevik 
Government. 

Dvinsk and Lutsk taken by Germans. Russia, under 
protest, is willing to sign peace terms dictated by 
Germans. 

Petrograd under martial law. 

Bolsheviks agree to accept German terms and end 
delegates to Brest-Litovsk. 


“Reval a and Pskov taken by Germans. 


Allied Diplomatists leave Petrograd for Vologda. 

Bolshevik delegates sign peace with Germany, to be 
ratified 17 March. 

Announcement of evacuation of State Institutions 
from Petrograd. Special Petrograd Military Revo- 
lutionary Committee formed ; Trotsky, President. 

German peace with Finland. 

People’s Commissaries leave Petrograd for Moscow. 
Chicherin succeeds Trotsky as Commissary for 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Wilson sends message to Congress of Soviets at 
Moscow. 

Germans at Odessa. 

Moscow Bolsheviks ratify Peace Treaty. Trotsky 
appointed Commissary for Military Affairs. 

Soviet Congress at Moscow confirms ratification of 
Peace Treaty. 

Allied warships off Vladivostok. 
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MARCH—JUNE 1918 


— 
1-4 


18. 


22. 
23. 


24. 
26. 


28. 


2. 


1918—(cont.). 


Air service between Kiev and Vienna (750 miles) 
established. 

Allied landing at Vladivostok. 

First detachment of Baltic Fleet reaches Kronstadt 
from Helsingfors. 

Turks occupy Batoum. 

German troops enter Helsingfors. 

Turks occupy Kars. 

Germany establishes military dictatorship in Ukraine; 
Field-Marshal Eichhorn orders peasants to sow 
land. Sevastopol occupied by Germans. 

The Soviet announces the removal of the ex-Tsar, 
ex-Tsaritsa, and one of their daughters from 
Tobolsk to Ekaterinburg. 

Russian ships bombard Marioupol (Sea of Azov), 
occupied by Germans. 

Germans occupy Rostov. 

Baku recaptured from Turks by Bolsheviks. 

Soviet Congress at Tashkent proclaims Russian 
Turkestan a Republic, in conjunction with the 
Turkestan Federal Republic, to be governed by a 
Council of Commissaries of the People. 

President Wilson declares his intention to “stand 
by Russia.”’ 

Sukhum Kale recaptured by Caucasian forces. 

First sitting of Russo-Ukrainian Peace Conference ; 
Bolshevik delegates recognize independence of 
Ukraine. 

Protest by Allied Consuls at Moscow against pro- 
hibition of dispatch and receipt of code telegrams 
to and from Siberia. 

Peasant risings in Ukraine. 

Proposal that Russia shall cede western zone of Mour- 
man coast to Finland made by German Government. 

M. Kerenko, Bolshevik representative at Helsing- 
fors, expelled from Finland. 

M. Chicherin (for Bolshevik Government) accepts 
German proposal for cession by Finland to 
Russia of Fort Ino and Raivola, on condition that 
Russia does not fortify these places, and for 
cession by Russia to Finland of western part of 
Mourman with outlet to sea. 
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DIARY OF EVENTS 


1918 —(cont.). 
June Siberian Government of Omsk formed with Peter 


Vologodsky as President. 

Government organized at Samara and the Committee 
of the Constituent Assembly, which claimed to be 
the legal representative of supreme power in Russia. 

12. Signing of Peace Treaty between Turkey and 
Southern Caucasus reported. 

14. Kiev telegram reports provisional Russo-Ukrainian 
armistice. 

20. Rupture between Bolsheviks and Czecho-Slovaks. 

British force in T'ranscaspia. 

29. Czecho-Slovaks hand ultimatum to Bolsheviks in 
Vladivostok and occupy city. 

July 1. Bolshevik protest to Mr. Bruce Lockhart against Allied 
measures at Mourmansk. Germans in Crimea. 

6. Murder of Count Mirbach, German Ambassador in 
Moscow. 
7. Czecho-Slovaks fighting in Siberia. 

10. New Siberian Government : General Horvat—Pre- 
mier. 

12. Announcement of Allied action to protect Mourman 
Joast. Czecho-Slovaks capture Kazan. 

18. Japanese Diplomatic Council approves American 
proposal for intervention in Russia. 

22. Bolshevik announcement that ex-Tsar was shot on 
16 July by order of Ural Regional Council. 

23. Ex-Tsarevich Alexis reported to have died from 
exposure. 

25. Czecho-Slovaks capture Simbirsk. Allied Missions 
move from Vologda to Arkhangel. Overthrow of 
Bolsheviks at Baku. 

26. Japan accepts American proposal to assist Czecho- 
Slovaks in Siberia. 

# 30. Field-Marshal von Eichhorn assassinated in Kiev. 

August 2. Allies land at Arkhangel. 

- 9. British message to the Russian peoples. 

10. First instalment of ex-Tsar’s diary appears in 
‘“‘ Novaya Petrogradskaya Gazeta.” 

12. State of war declared between Bolshevik Government 
and Great Britain. German Embassy leaves Mos- 
cow for Pskov. Petrograd Soviet goes to Kronstadt. 
First Japanese contingent lands at Vladivostok. 
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AUGUST—SEPTEMBER 19i8 


1918—(cont.). 

August 16. British force arrives at Baku from Baghdad. Civil 
war between Social Revolutionaries and _ Bol- 
sheviks at Moscow. 

% 17. First American transport arrives at Vladivostok. 
= 18. Sir Charles Ehot appointed British High Commis- 
sioner in Siberia. : 

22. Allies’ Declaration at Arkhangel. 

24. Coup deétat by General Horvat at Vladivostok. 
Bolshevik Decree that all churches and religious 
communities lose their rights as legal individuals. 

26. Activity on Ussouri front (Siberia). British retire at 
Baku before Turkish attack : Armenians refuse to 
fight. 

28. P. Miliukov leaves Cadet Party and forms Constitu- 
tional Monarchist Party. 

s 30. Attack on Lénin. British Naval Attaché killed in 
Petrograd. 
53 31. Supplementary Treaties between Bolsheviks and 
Germans signed at Berlin. 


Sept. 2. General Bicharakov occupies Petrovsk (on Caspian 
Sea). 
‘ 3. Progress of Allied Relief Force in Siberia. 
3 4. Execution of Dora Kaplan who shot Lénin. 
5. Czecho-Slovak success in Siberia. Meeting of State 


Conference at Ufa, representatives of Govern- 
ments of Omsk and Samara, of Cossack Govern- 
ments, of delegates of various parties, and of 
members of the Constituent Assembly. 
6. New agreements to Treaty of Brest-Litovsk ratified. 
8. Kazan falls into hands of Bolsheviks. 
Simbirsk and Samara taken by Bolsheviks. 
10. Publication of list of 37 executions at Moscow by 
j Bolshevik Extraordinary Commission. 

11. Death of Karl Peters. 

15. British troops leave Baku. 

18. Martial law proclaimed in Vladivostok. Local 
members of Constituent Assembly, representatives 
of Zemstvos and town councils leave Vladivostok 
for Tomsk to attend session of All-Siberia Pro- 
vincial Douma. 

19. Turks take Baku. 

23. National Conference elects the Directory of Five. 
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a) 


DIARY OF EVENTS 


1918—(cont.). 


Sept. 
Oct. 


Shed 


25. 
4, 
5. 


~I 


Zits 


29. 


19. 


24. 


M. Litvinov leaves London for Russia. 

All-Russian Government formed at Ufa. 

Bolshevik Government declares Brest-Litovsk Treaty 
with Turkey null and void in consequence of 
actions of Turkish Government. 

Mr. Bruce Lockhart, British representative in Moscow, 
reaches Finnish frontier on his return to England. 

Failure of Union decided upon. at Ufa Conference 
5 September ; liberty restored to Siberian Govern- 
ment. 

British troops at Irkoutsk. German troops leaving 
Finland. 

British Arkhangel Force attacked by Bolsheviks. 

Allies’ armistice terms accepted by Austria. 

United States Ambassador leaves Russia. 

Allies’ terms of armistice accepted by Germany. 

Germans leave Crimea. 

Allied Fleet reaches Constantinople. 

British official communiqué states that in order to 
secure compliance with terms of armistice con- 
cluded with Turkey on 30 October, the Turkish 
Government must evacuate all territory in the 
Caucasus, must afford free access to the Black Sea, 
and supply all available information as to mines in 
the Black Sea. 

Allied squadron in Black Sea anchors off Sevastopol. 
Russian ships held by Germans surrendered to 
Allied naval representatives. 

Bolsheviks take Pskov and Dvinsk. German troops 
leaving Russia. 

Twelve British destroyers arrive at Libau. 

General Syrovy succeeded by General Hanchin as 
head of Russian forces at the front. 

Sweden breaks off relations with Russia. 

Naval battle in the Caspian: British beat off Bol- 
shevik attack on Astrakhan. 

Kiev occupied by Petloura’s troops. The Hetman 
of the Ukraine abdicates and Cabinet resigns. 

Publication of Lord Milner’s letter on Russian 
intervention. 

Perm taken from Bolsheviks by Omsk Government 
troops. 
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DECEMBER 1918—JANUARY 1919 


1918—(cont.). 


Dec. 


28. 


British squadron intervenes against Bolshevik in- 
vasion of Esthonia. Leader of Lithuanian Bol- 
sheviks, Kadsouka, declares Lithuania an integral 
part of Soviet Republic. 

Formation of volunteer army under Generals Kor- 
nilov and Alexiev to fight against Bolsheviks and 
Germans. 


Entente ultimatum to Germany demanding resis- 
tance to Bolshevik advance in Livonia. Riga taken 
by Bolsheviks. 

Russian State Bank reopened at Baku under British 
control. 

Yuriev (Dorpat) the centre of Esthonian Communist 
Government. 

Lettish Soviet abolishes private property. 

British force in Caucasus to keep communications 
with 'T'ranscaspia open. 

Death of Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace. 

General d’Anselme, to command French troops in 
South Russia, arrives at Odessa. 


‘Lettish Soviet Republic formed at Riga. 


Announcement of Polish Coalition Government: 
General Pilsudski, Chief of State ; Mr. Paderewski, 
Prime Minister. 

Bolsheviks retreat from Esthonia. 

Opening of plenary Peace Conference in Paris. 

Mr. Paderewski forms National Coalition Cabinet in 
Poland. 

Esthonians occupy Narva (80 miles from Petro- 
grad). 

Allied Supreme War Council decides on new Russian 
policy by inviting “Every organized group that 
is now exercising, or attempting to exercise, 
political authority or military control anywhere 
in Siberia or within the boundaries of European 
Russia as they stood before the war just concluded 
(except in Finland) to send representatives (not 
exceeding three for each group) to the Prinkipo 
Island, Sea of Marmora, where they will be met 
by representatives of the Associated Powers.” 
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DIARY OF EVENTS 


1919—(cont.). 
Jan. 23. Governments of Omsk and Ekaterinodar will not 
send representatives to Prinkipo. General Doutov’s 
Cossacks retire south-east along the Orenburg- 
Tashkent line. 
ee 24. Bolsheviks capture Orenburg. Ukraine and Esthonia 
refuse to be represented at Prinkipo. 
ui 25. Bolshevik Government replies to invitation to meet 
Allied Representatives by requesting confirma- 
tion of invitation, and by promising to “carefully 
consider the proposal.”’ 
5 27. Arkhangel Government states that the Prinkipo 
Conference is ‘‘ unacceptable to Russia.” 
te 28. Allied forces on Arkhangel front withdraw north from 
Shenkoursk. Defeat of the Bolsheviks at Vladi- 
kavkaz by the Caucasian Volunteer Army. 


Feb. 5. Franco-Greek column occupy Kherson (mouth of 

Dniepr). 

es 7. French, British, and Russian troops carry out 
successful raid south of Kadish (Arkhangel 
front). 

. 8. Bolsheviks enter Kiev. 

ra 9. Conference at Vladivostok to settle terms of inter- 
Allied Railway (Siberian) Agreement. 

a 10. Chicherin, Soviet Commissary for Foreign Affairs, 


inquires of Allied Governments whether their 
declaration of non-intervention in Russia will 
shortly be followed by deeds, and whether nego- 
tiations to this end may soon be opened. Bol- 
sheviks in Windau (Latvia). Esthonia clear of 
Bolsheviks. 

7 12. Report confirmed of return of Ukrainian Govern- 
ment to Kiev after recapture from Bolsheviks. 
Advance of General Denikin’s army along the 
Stavropol-Baku railway. Bolsheviks take Windau 
(Courland). Prime Minister on Russian policy in 
House of Commons. 

$4 13. Official statement that Esthonians, Letts, Lithu- 
anians, and Ukrainians accept invitation to attend 
the Prinkipo Conference. 


‘ 16. General Denikin, on his advance eastward, reaches 
Kizlyar, on the Terek, 40 miles from the 
Caspian. 
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FEBRUARY, MARCH 1919 


1919—(cont.). 


4 ce) overcken) 


March 


=~] 


10. 


12. 
14. 


Reported advance of General Denikin to Bryanskoye, 
on the Caspian. Bolsheviks reported to have 
captured -Mikhailovka and Pologne, south-west of 
Ekaterinoslav, and 50 miles north of Sea of Azov. 
Bolsheviks retire on Manouilovka, south-east of 
Bakhmut. Bolsheviks report an advance of 15 
to 20 miles on an 80 mile front against Don Cos- 
sacks, under General Krasnov, east of Rostov 
railway. Eastern front of Siberian Army runs from 
a point 58 miles west of Perm by the Kama 
(19 miles north of Ossa) to a point 38 miles south- 
west of Krasnoie Ufimsk (90 miles south of Perm). 
Near Ufa Bolsheviks advancing eastward. Bol- 
sheviks reported in control of Tashkent railway. 

Allies reach Segoya (60 miles south of Sorotskoe on 
Mourman railway). Allies recognize Mr. Paderew- 
ski’s Polish Government. 

Polish-Ukrainian armistice takes effect as from 6 p.m. 
Reported capture of Saratov and Volsk (Lower 
Volga) by Don Cossacks under General Krasnov. 
Greek, French, and Rumanian detachments pursue 
Bolsheviks along the Dniestr. 

Bolsheviks open heavy bombardment on Vaga Sector 
(Arkhangel front). Allies occupy Segoya (Mour- 
man railway). Nine ships of Caspian flotilla 
surrender to British. 

Polish-Ukrainian Armistice suspended ; fighting re- 
sumed at 4.30 a.m. 

Uralsk and Tsaritsin (Volga) occupied by Cossacks. 
Red Army advancing in Ukraine. 

Bolsheviks advancing in South-East. 

In Donetz Region Bolsheviks defeated by Denikin’s 
troops. 

Bolshevik offensive against Esthonians and Letts. 

Ukraine Soviets representatives meet at Kharkov to 
elect Central Executive Committee, and decide 
to remove seat of Government from Kharkov 
to Kiev. Admiral Kolchak’s troops advance on 
Siberian front. 

Progress of Kolchak’s offensive. 

Bolshevik troops occupy Uralsk. Volunteer Army 
enters Ufa. 
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DIARY OF EVENTS 


1919—(cont.). 
March 15. 


1s 


23. 


Bolsheviks repulsed at Morjegorskaya (Dvina). 

Cossacks retreat leaving half Don Territory in hands 
of Bolsheviks; small force of Officer Battalions 
holding Donetz coat area. Bolsheviks capture 
Bolsheozero (Arkhangel front). 

Advance in Urals sector by South Russian Army. 

Lemberg (Lvov) taken by Poles from Ukrainians. 

Evacuation of Odessa by French troops and civilian 
anti-Bolshevik population. 

Bolsheviks evacuate Mitau. 

Advance of Kolchak’s Army in Vyatka-Menzelinsk- 
Bougoulma sector. 

Administration of city of Grodno taken over by 
Polish authorities. 

New Session of Ukrainian National Council. 

Bolshevik counter-offensive from Gulf of Riga to 
Pskov (Esthonian front). Bolsheviks in occupa- 
tion of Kherson and Nikolaiev. 

Ufa taken from Bolsheviks by Kolchak’s troops. 

Communication established between Kolchak’s ar- 
mies and the Arkhangel Government. 

Nearly all Ukraine in hands of Bolsheviks. 

Pinsk taken from Bolsheviks by Poles. 

Fighting in progress north of Emtsa and west of 
Obozerskaya (Arkhangel front). 

Odessa taken by Bolsheviks. 

Retreat of Bolsheviks on eastern half of Denikin’s 
front to River Manich. 

Bolsheviks report capture of Perekop (Crimea) and 
all enemy trenches on the Isthmus. 

Declaration by Omsk Government of agrarian policy. 

Successful attack on Urosozero under General 
Maynard. 

Siberian troops occupy Belebei and Menzelinsk. 

Bolsheviks retreat east of Bougouroslan (Samara- 
Ufa railway). 

On front Perm to Orenburg Bolsheviks resume the 
offensive. 

Omsk communiqué states that Bougoulma and 
Sarapoul captured. 

Siberian offensive towards Kazan progressing. 
Crimea in hands of Bolsheviks. 
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APRIL, MAY 1919 


1919—(cont.). 


April 


19. 


22. 
23. 


Provisional Government of Lettonia overthrown by 
Baltic Barons and Social Democrats. 

Fighting in Vilna between Bolsheviks and Poles. 

War Office announces that Ust-Ishma (at junction of 
Ishma and Pechora Rivers, about 400 miles east 
of Arkhangel) has been cleared of Bolsheviks by 
Russian forces in conjunction with Siberian troops. 
Poles take Vilna. 

Kouban Cossacks take Marioupol. Orenburg evacu- 
ated by Bolsheviks. 

Bolsheviks report complete victory north-east of 
Orenburg. 

Town of Olonetz taken from Bolsheviks. “Iron 
Duke” bombards Vladislavovka ; Bolsheviks leave 
the town. 

Lithuanian troops advancing on Vilna from Grodno. 

Omsk reports enormous capture of prisoners and 
booty west of Ufa; progress along the Volga- 
Bougoulma railway, and stubborn resistance of 
Bolsheviks in Samara railway sector. 

Ural Cossacks advance straightens line to Caspian. 

Dvina reported ice-free as far as Kotlas. Bolshevik 
troops retire to Maselskaya, 30 miles north-west of 
Povienetz. Report that the Soviet Government 
has decided that 25 October be New Year’s Day, 
the year to have 280 working days. 

Provisional Government of Northern Russia officially 
recognizes Admiral Kolchak’s Government. 

Omsk reports that Siberian troops on the Sarapoul 
Kazan railway have reached the Vyatka River. 
Prime Minister of Esthonia announces Govern- 
ment’s intention of continuing war against Soviet 

Russia. 

Finnish White Guards retiring in Olonetz region. 

Report that General Mannerheim, at head of Finnish 
troops, has reached Roudo Ostrov. Olonetz (town) 
retaken by Bolsheviks. 

Captain Dedov occupies Povienetz (on Lake Onega). 

Northern troops advance to south of Toulgas (on 
Dvina). 

Riga occupied by Lettish Guards. Ukrainians and 
Poles negotiating for Armistice. 
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DIARY OF EVENTS 


1919—-(cont.). 


May 


20. 


21. 


29. 


31. 


Bolsheviks occupy Merv, also Alexandrovsk (on 
Caspian Sea). Progress of Denikin’s troops; 
Popova, Slavyansk, Bakhmout, and Berdiansk 
captured. y 

British relief force arrives at Mourmansk and pro- 
ceeds to Kem. General Denikin’s troops in Middle 
Donetz area retire before heavy Bolshevik counter- 
attack. British gunboats enter Sea of Azov. 
Omsk reports serious setback of General Khan- 
zhin’s Army. 

Esthonian troops enter Pskov. Advances of Bol- 
sheviks on Trans-Caspian front. Don River 
reached by Volunteer troops. 

Reception at Arkhangel of British Relief Force com- 
manded by General Grogan. 

Engagement between British and Bolshevik naval 
forces in Baltic. Bolsheviks driven back behind 
their minefields. 

Bolshevik advance in Donetz Basin. Bolsheviks 
retiring near Pskov and Marienburg. 

Kolchak’s troops retreating. 
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DIRECTORY 


REPRESENTATIVES. 


ARMENIAN UNITED AssocrIATION oF LoNnpon, 474 Redcliffe 
Square, S.W. 10. 
BritisH COMMERCIAL COMMISSIONER AT VLADIVOSTOK—Mr. 


Porter. 
British Consut at ARKHANGEL—Mr. Young. 
EsTHONIAN (PROVISIONAL) LEGATION. Delegate — Mr. J. 


Kopwillem, 45 Markham Square, S.W. 3. 

FINNIsH GOVERNMENT. Delegate—Mr. Ossian Donner, Savoy 
Hotel, W.C. 2. 

PoLisH COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL AGENCY, 88 Kingsway, 
W.C. 2. 

PotisH INFORMATION CoMMITTEE. President—M. Majdewicz, 
9 Southampton Street, W.C. 1. 

PottsH NATIONAL COMMITTEE (officially recognized by the Warsaw 
Government)—Count Sobanski, 2 Upper Montagu Street, 
W..O-T. 

RusstAN DELEGATES COMMITTEE, Finsbury Pavement House, 
1D One-2 

UKRAINIAN DeLecaTION—Dr. M. Stakhovsky, 38 Kensington 
Mansions, Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. 5. 

UniteED Russtan GovERNMENTS. Chargé d’Affaires—Mr. C. 
Nabokoy, Russian Embassy, Chesham House, Chesham 


Place, S.W. 1. 
Consul-General—M. Onou, 30 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


BANKS. 

British BANK FOR ForEIGN TRADE (formerly Anglo-Russian 
Bank), 48 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 

Moscow Naropny Bank (Russian Central Co-operative Bank), 
40 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 2. . 

RusstAn BANK FOR FOREIGN TRADE, 61 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 

Russian COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL BANK, 24-28 Lombard 
Street, E.C. 3. 

RussIAN AND ENGLISH BANK, 31-33 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 

Russo-Astatic Bank, 64 Old Broad Street, E.C. 2. 
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DIRECTORY 


INSTITUTIONS, Etc. 


Anoeio-Latino-Stav Leaguer. President—Major-General Count 
A. Tcherep-Spiridovich, 61 St.~James’s Street, S.W. 1. 


Aneio-Russtan Lirerary Society. President—Mr. E. A. 
Cazalet, Imperial Institute, S.W. 7. 
Objects : The study of Russian language and literature, 
and promotion of friendly Anglo-Russian relations. Lectures 
are given on the first Tuesday of the month at 3 p.m. 


ANGLO-Russtan Trust, 11 Angel Court, E.C. 2. 


ASSOCIATION OF RussIAN ZEMSTVOS AND Towns. Representa- 
tive—Mr. S. P. Turin, 5 Thurloe Square, 8.W. 7. 

This Association claims to unite all the democratic classes 
of the population of anti-Bolshevik Russia. 

British Russta Cius. Secretary—Mr. A. Keay, First Avenue 
Hotel, High Holborn, W.C. 1. 

Objects : To facilitate social re-union of British subjects 
returned from Russia. To further and maintain friendly 
relations between the peoples of the British Empire and 
Russia. To consider and deal with questions connected 
with Russia. To co-operate with and support the British 
Government. 

BrRitTIsH-RussiaAn RELIEF Fund. President—The Lord Mayor of 
London. Chairman—Sir George Buchanan. 38 Abingdon 
Street, S.W. 1. 

In connexion with the above a workroom has been 
opened at Chesham House (Russian Embassy) by Lady 
Georgina Buchanan, where employment is found for British 
and Russian refugees from Russia. The articles made are 
sent to the Allied troops at Mourmansk, Arkhangel, and South 
Russia, and also to the Russian prisoners of war. The workers 
receive 6s. per day, the hours being from 10 to 5 o’clock. 

British Suppty Mission, Arkhangel and Mourmansk, North 
Russia, 


COMMONWEALTH Russtan Unton (Narodnopravstvo).  Secre- 
tary—Mr. Bogoturianz, 4-5 Warwick Court, Holborn, W.C. 1. 

FINNISH COMMERCIAL Commission, 59 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 3. 

HUDDERSFIELD CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE has opened a fund for 


the establishment of travelling studentships for the promo- 
tion of local trade with Russia. 


INTER-ALLIED TRADE Commirres, Helsingfors. 
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Krne’s CoLLece (Strand) Russtan Socrery (for students only). 
Secretary—Mr. Ruffy. 

LivrerPpooL University ScHoot or Russian Srupies. Presi- 
dent—The Earl of Derby. Secretary— ; 

Founded for the promotion of the study of Russian lan- 
guage and literature in England, and especially at the 
University of Liverpool. 

LonDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE (Russian Section). Secretary— 
Mr. C. E. Musgrave, Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 

Moscow Union or Consumers’ Socretres. Manager of London 
Office—Mr. B. A. Crysin, 30 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 

PEOPLE’sS Russian INFORMATION BuREAU, 152 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 

PoLyGLot Cius, London (Russian Section). Chairman—Dr. Dvor- 
kovitz. Hon. General Secretary—Mr. George Young, 5 and 6 
Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C. 2. 

Russia Soctety oF BrrurncHam. Hon. Secretary—Professor 
Sonnenschein, University of Birmingham. 

Russia Soctety oF Bristot. Hon. Secretary—Mrs. Mardon, 
Avon Bank, Clifton Down, Bristol. 

Russta Society or DunpeE. Hon. Secretary—Mr. T. Pettigrew 
Young, University College, Dundee. 

Russia Society OF LANCASHIRE. 

Russta Socrety or Portsmoutu. Hon. Secretary—W. B. 
Habershon, 1 Outram Road, Southsea. 

Russia Society oF ScoTtanpd. Secretary—P.'T. Young, 93 West 
Regent Street, Glasgow. 

Russia SocieTy OF YORKSHIRE, | 

Russian Crrcie, Lyceum Club, Piccadilly, W. 1. 

Russian COMMERCIAL COMPANY SIBUNION, Lp. (formerly 
Siberian Co-operative Associations), 123, 125, and 127 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 4. 

RussIaN CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS IN LONDON (Joint Com- 
mittee of), 38 and 40 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 2. 

Russian INSTITUTE AND LispraRy, 27 Sandys Row, EH. 1. 

Russtan LIBERATION Committe. Secretary—Mr. Issaiev, 173 
Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 

Formed to disseminate accurate information in regard to 
existing conditions in Russia. Although opposed to Bol- 
shevism, it claims that information supplied is authentic and 
unbiased. 
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Russian LuncuEon Crus. Secretary—M. Kennet, Canada’ 
House, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

Russtan Rep Cross Funp, Russian Embassy, Chesham House, 
Chesham Place, 8.W.1. Patrons—-Queen Alexandra, Princess 
Christian, and Duke of Connaught. President—Sir Arthur 


Stanley. Chairman of the Executive Committee— Lord 
Cheylesmore. Central Office of Committee—35 Albemarle 
Street, W.1. 


Formed to bring aid to the suffering civilian population 
in Russia, and the troops engaged in restoring order there. 

Russian SEcTION DepaRTMENT OF OvERSEAS TRADE, Hotel 
Windsor, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 

Russian Society oF SoctaL aND ECONOMICAL RECONSTRUCTION. 
President—Dr. V. N. Polovtseva, Dacre House, 5 Arundel 
Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 

Formed with the object of introducing into Russia such 
new ideas on education, public welfare, etc., as would be 
conducive to the improvement of moral and social condi- 
tions. Non-political society. 

Russtan UNION oF ZEMSTVOS AND Towns. Chairman—sS. Turin. 
Hon. Sec.—-D. Filitz, Bank Buildings, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
Russo-BritisH Bratstvo (Fraternity). President—The Prime 
Minister. Secretarves—-Professor Gardner and Mr. MacCallum . 

Scott, 26 Chester Square, 8.W. 1. 

An educational committee was formed in January 1919. 
Chairman—Sir Paul Vinogradoff. 

Russo-BritisH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. Secretaries—Mr. D. 
Ghambashidze and Captain Mitford, 56 Moorgate Street, 
E.C. 2. 

Russo-Scorrisn Socrety. Hon. Secretary—Sir Thomas Hunter, 
City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

SCHOOL OF SLAVONIC STUDIES, King’s College, London University. 

Inaugurated in October 1915. Classes are held in Rus- 
sian, Serbian, Polish, and Bulgarian. Public lectures on 
political and literary subjects are given. A Slavonic library 
has been formed, which the promoters are anxious to make 
the centre of reference and research for serious students of the 
Language, Literature, and History of the Slav Peoples. 
(See King’s College Russian Society.) 

UNION OF SIBERIAN CREAMERY ASSOCIATIONS. Representative— 
Mr. I. M. Yarkov, 30 Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 
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Unitep Foreign Circies (Russian Section), Bradford. Hon. 
Secretary—Mr. G. Moore Baker. 

Unirep Rvussta Socrktres Assocration. Secretary — Miss 
Fitzgerald, Queen Anne’s Chambers, S.W. 1. 

In March 1917 it was decided to amalgamate the Russia 

Society with the Anglo-Russian Friendship Society, in co- 
operation with the Russia Company, the new organization to 
be known as above. The President of the Association is the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. A board of examiners 
for granting certificates for proficiency in Russian has been 
appointed. 


Unitrep Russtan Commitrex, 16 Devonshire Square, E.C. 2. 


War TRADE DEPARTMENT, 4 Central Buildings, Westminster, 
S.W.1. (For export licences.) 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


“ Acricultural Industry in Russia,” 1914. Published by Order of 
the Minister of Agriculture. Edited by V. V. Morachevsky. 
(In French.) 


“Board of Trade Journal.” ‘‘Izvestia,’ ‘‘ Pravda,” Moscow. 
“Severnaya Communa,” Petrograd. 


“Données Administratives, Economiques, Statistiques, Com- 
merciales et Industrielles sur le Commerce Extérieur Russe, 
1915.” 


“Finnish Statistical Annual, 1918.’ Published by the Central 
Statistical Bureau, Helsingfors. (In Finnish and French.) 


“Handelsberichten” (The Hague.) (In Dutch.) 
“International Law Notes.” 
“ Journal of the Russo-British Chamber of Commerce, Petrograd.” 


“Kara Sea Route to Siberia.” Julius M. Price. ‘ Fortnightly 
Review,” June 1919. 


“Messenger of the Russian Chamber of Commerce in Switzerland.” 
(In Russian and French.) 


“New Europe.” 
“Poland.” M. A. Czaplicka. ‘Geographical Journal,” June 
1919. 
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‘Religion of Poverty in Russia’’ (on Soviet Finance). R. C. 
Long. ‘Fortnightly Review,” May 1919. 
“Russian Almanack Gatzuk.” (In Russian.) 


‘Russian Church.” Article by E. H. Minns in “ Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics,” Vol. 10. 1918. 


“Statesman’s Year Book.” (London : Edited by J. Scott Keltie, 
LL.D., and M. Epstein.) 


“Statistical Year Book of Russia,” 1915. Issued by the Central 
Statistical Committee of the Ministry of the Interior. (In 
Russian.) 


“Statistical Year Book of the Department of Agrarian and 
Agricultural Organization,” 1917. (In Russian.) 


“The Forest Region of North-East Russia. E. P. Stebbing. 
‘“‘ Geographical Journal,” June 1918. 


‘The Future of Siberia.” Col. Harold Swayne. ‘‘ Geographical 
Journal,” March 1918. 


“Turks of Central Asia in History and at the Present Day.” By 
M. A. Czaplicka. (Clarendon Press.) 


“Bulletin of the Russian Society at King’s College.” Edited by 
Mr. M. V. Trofimov. (In Russian and English.) 


‘ Proceedings of the Anglo-Russian Literary Society.” (Quarterly.) 
‘** Russia,” 149 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 


“Russia Quarterly.” (Publishes the proceedings of the United 
Russia Societies Association.) 


“Russian Commonwealth.” (Fortnightly.) 4 and 5 Warwick 
Court, Holborn, W.C. 1. 


“Russian Co-operator,”’ 40 Finsbury Pavment, E.C. 2. 
“Russian Outlook.” (Weekly.) 69 Fleet Street, E.C. 

“The Russian.”’ (Weekly.) 12-13 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 
‘“‘ Revue de Pologne,”’ 12 rue de l'Université, Paris. 
“Ukraine.” (Weekly.) 38 Cursitor Street, E.C. 4. 
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ADDENDA. 
GENERAL DENIKIN’S GOVERNMENT.* 


THIs government embraces the whole of Northern Caucasia, 
the Don Territory, and parts of the governments of Ekaterino- 
slav and Taurida, with a population of about 20,000,000, 
consisting mostly of Cossacks and peasants. This area has 
plenty of foodstuffs, local raw material, fuel, and oil products. 
General Denikin, Commander-in-Chief of the South Russian 
forces, is assisted by a “Special Council,’ which is the central 
authority for the whole region. In addition to this Council, 
there are local governments in the Don Territory and Kouban 
Province, which deal with education, roads, sanitation, etc., 
the other districts having provisional military administration. 
Novorossisk is the chief port for the import of goods supplied to 
General Denikin’s army. 

The steamship “Astarian” arrived in London lately from 
Novorossisk with a valuable cargo of potash, vegetable tallow, and 
manganese ore. The cargo belongs to the Commercial Depart- 
ment of General Denikin’s Volunteer Army, and is the first con- 
signment of raw materials shipped from Russian Black Sea ports 
since the outbreak of war. The Russian Volunteer Fleet steamer 
“Vladimir,” laden with tobacco, wool, hides. and other raw 
materials, went to America. It is proposed to use the proceeds of 
the sale of this cargo for sending out sundry commodities to the 
Volunteer Army. Among other commodities at the disposal of 
General Denikin’s Government for export to Western Europe 
are 100,000 bottles of champagne. 


ALLIES AND ADMIRAL KOLCHAK. 


The Allied and Associated Governments are prepared to 
render assistance to Admiral Kolchak on the following terms :— 


DispatcH TO ADMIRAL KoncHak, 26 May 1919. 


First, as soon as the Government of Admiral Kolchak and his 
associates reach Moscow they will summon a Constituent Assem- 
bly elected by a free, secret, and democratic franchise, as the 
Supreme Legislature for Russia, to which the Government of 
Russia must be responsible, or if at that time order is not 


*On 12 June 1919, General Denikin formally renounced all claim to power, 
acknowledging Admiral Kolchak as the Head of the Russian State. 
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sufficiently restored, they will summon the Constituent Assembly 
elected in 1917 to sit until such time as new elections are possible. 

Second, that throughout the areas which they at present 
control they will permit free elections in the normal course for all 
local and legally constituted assemblies, such as municipalities, 
zemstvos, etc. 

Third, that they will countenance no attempt to revive the 
special privileges of any class or order in Russia. The Allied and 
Associated Powers have noted with satisfaction the solemn 
declaration made by Admiral Kolchak and his associates that 
they have no intention of restoring the former land system. 
They feel that the principles to be followed in the solution of this 
and other internal questions must be left to the free decision of 
the Russian Constituent Assembly, but they wish to be assured 
that those whom they are prepared to assist stand for the civil 
and religious liberty of all Russian citizens, and will make no 
attempt to reintroduce the régime which the revolution has 
destroyed. 

Fourth, that the independence of Finland and Poland be 
recognized, and that, in the event of the frontiers and other 
relations between Russia and these countries not being settled by 
agreement, they will be referred to the arbitration of the League 
of Nations. 

Fifth, that if a solution of the relations between Esthonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, and the Caucasian and Transcaspian terri- 
tories and Russia is not speedily reached by agreement, the settle- 
ment will be made in consultation and co-operation with the 
League of Nations, and that, until such settlement is made, the 
Government of Russia agrees to recognize these territories as 
autonomous, and to confirm the relations which may exist between 
their de facto Governments and the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments. 

Sixth, that the right of the Peace Conference to determine 
the future of the Rumanian part of Bessarabia be recognized. 

Seventh, that as soon as a Government for Russia has been 
constituted on a democratic basis, Russia should join the League 
of Nations and co-operate with the other members in the limitation 
of armaments and of military organization throughout the world. 

Finally, that they abide by the declaration made by Admiral 
Kolchak on 27 November 1918, in regard to Russia’s national 
debts. 

The Allied and Associated Powers will be glad to learn as soon 
as possible whether the Government of Admiral Kolchak and his 
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associates are prepared to accept these conditions, and also 
whether, in the event of acceptance, they will undertake to form 
a single Government and army command as soon as the military 
situation makes it possible. 


(Signed) G. CLEMENCEAU. Wooprow WItson. 
D. Luoyp GEORGE. SAIONJI. 
V. E. ORLANDO. 


ADMIRAL KOoOLCHAK’S REPLY. 


Translation from French (as finally amended in the light of a 
repelition of the telegram). 


Telegram from M. de Martel, French Chargé d’Affair’s at 
Omsk, to French Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Dispatched Omsk, 
4 June 1919; received Paris, 5 June 1919 :— 


Most UrcrEnt.—Admiral Kolchak, to whom I handed at the 
station of Tiumen the telegram of M. Clemenceau, requests me to 
communicate the following reply to M. Clemenceau :— 


The Government over which I preside has been happy to 
learn that the policy of the Allied and Associated Powers in 
regard to Russia is in perfect accord with the task which the 
Russian Government itself has undertaken, that Government 
being anxious, above all things, to re-establish peace in the 
country, and to assure to the Russian people the right to decide 
their own destiny in freedom by means of a Constituent Assembly. 
I appreciate highly the interest shown by the Powers as regards 
the national movement, and consider their wish to make certain 
of the political conviction with which we are inspired as legiti- 
mate. I am therefore ready to confirm once more my previous 
declarations, which I have always regarded as irrevocable. 

1. On 18 November 1918 I assumed power, and I shall not 
retain that power one day longer than is required by the interest 
of the country. My first thought at the moment when the Bol- 
sheviks are definitely crushed will be to fix the date for the 
elections of the Constituent Assembly. A Commission is now at 
work on direct preparation for them on the basis of universal 
suffrage. Considering myself as responsible before that Con- 
stituent Assembly I shall hand over to it all my powers in order 
that it may freely determine the system of government. I have, 
moreover, taken the oath to do this before the Supreme Russian 
Tribunal, the guardian of legality. All my efforts are aimed at 
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concluding the civil war as soon as possible by crushing Bol- 
shevism in order to put the Russian people effectively in a posi- 
tion to express its free will. Any prolongation of this struggle 
would only postpone that moment. .The Government, however, 
does not consider itself authorized to substitute for the inalienable 
right of free and legal elections the mere re-establishment of the’ 
Assembly of 1917, which was elected under a régime of Bolshevik 
violence, and the majority of whose members are now in the 
Sovietist ranks. It is to the legally elected Constituent Assembly 
alone, which my Government will do its utmost to convoke 
promptly, that there will belong the sovereign rights of deciding 
the problems of the Russian State, both in the internal and ex- 
ternal affairs of the country. 


International Questions. 


2. We gladly consent to discuss at once with the Powers all 
international questions, and in doing so shall aim at the free and 
peaceful development of peoples, the limitation of armaments, 
and the measures calculated to prevent new wars, of which the 
League of Nations is the highest expression. The Russian Govern- 
ment thinks, however, that it should recall the fact that the final’ 
sanction of the decisions which may be taken in the name of 
Russia will belong to the Constituent Assembly. Russia cannot 
now, and cannot in future, ever be anything but a democratic 
State, where all questions involving modifications of the terri- 
torial frontiers and of external relations must be ratified by a 
representative body which is the natural expression of the people’s 
sovereignty. 

3. Considering the creation of a unified Polish State to be 
one of the chief of the just consequences of the world war, 
the Government thinks itself justified in confirming the inde- 
pendence of Poland proclaimed by the Provisional Russian 
Government of 1917, all the pledges and decrees of which we have 
accepted. The final solution of the question of delimiting the 
frontiers between Russia and Poland must, however, in con- 
formity with the principles set forth above, be postponed till the 
meeting of the Constituent Assembly. We are disposed at once 
to recognize the de facto Government of Finland, but the final 
solution of the Finnish question must belong to the Constituent 
Assembly. 

4. We are fully disposed at once to prepare for the solution of 
the questions concerning the fate of the national groups in 
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Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and of the Caucasian and Trans- 
caspian countries, and we have every reason to believe that a 
prompt settlement will be made, seeing that the Government is 
assuring, as from the present time, the autonomy of the various 
nationalities. It goes without saying that the limits and con- 
ditions of these autonomous institutions will be settled separately 
as regards each of the nationalities concerned. And even in case 
difficulties should arise in regard to the solution of these various 
questions, the Government is ready to have recourse to the 
collaboration and good offices of the League of Nations, with a 
view to arriving at a satisfactory settlement. 

5. The above principle, implying the ratification of the agree- 
ments by the Constituent Assembly, should obviously be applied 
to the question of Bessarabia. 

6. The Russian Government once more repeats its declaration 
of 27 November 1918, by which it accepted the burden of the 
national debt of Russia. 

7. As regards the question of internal politics, which can only 
interest the Powers in so far as they reflect the political tenden- 
cies of the Russian Government, I make a point of repeating that 
there cannot be a return to the régime which existed in Russia 
before February 1917. The provisional solution which my 
Government has adopted in regard to the agrarian question aims 
at satisfying the interests of the great mass of the population, and 
is inspired by the conviction that Russia can only be flourishing 
and strong when the millions of Russian peasants receive all 
guarantees for the possession of the land. Similarly as regards 
the régime to be applied to the liberated territories, the Govern- 
ment, far from placing obstacles in the way of the free election of 
local assemblies, municipalities, and zemstvos, regards the 
activities of these bodies and also the development of the prin- 
ciple of self-government as the necessary conditions for the 
reconstruction of the country, and is already actually giving them 
its support and help by all the means at its disposal. 

8. Having set ourselves the task of re-establishing order and 
justice, and of ensuring individual security to the persecuted 
population, which is tired of trials and exactions, the Government 
affirms the equality before the law of all classes and all citizens 
without any special privilege. All shall (enjoy?) without dis- 
tinction of origin or of religion the protection of the State and of 
the law. The Government whose head I am is concentrating all 
the forces and all the resources at its disposal in order to accomplish 
the task which it has set itself at this decisive hour. I speak in 
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the name of all National Russia. JI am confident that Bolshevism 
once crushed, satisfactory solutions will be found for all questions 
which equally concern all those populations whose existence is 
bound up with that of Russia. : 

(Signed) KoLcnHak. 


ALLIES SATISFIED. 


The Allied and Associated Powers wish to acknowledge 
receipt of Admiral Kolchak’s reply to their note of 26 May. 
They welcome the tone of that reply, which seems to them to be 
in substantial agreement with the propositions which they had 
made, and to contain satisfactory assurances for the freedom, 
self-government, and peace of the Russian people and their 
neighbours. They are, therefore, willing to extend to Admiral 
Kolchak and his associates the support set forth in their original 
letter. 


(Signed) D. Lioyp GEORGE. V. E. ORLANDO. 
Wooprow WILSON. N. Makino. 
G. CLEMENCEAU. 


AGREEMENTS WITH SOVIET GOVERNMENT. 


Russian statesmen have issued the following declaration from 
Paris : The representatives of Russia deem it their duty to declare, 
in order to avoid all misunderstandings, that no agreement made 
with Bolshevik authorities in regard to concessions or privileges 
will be recognized by the national authorities, and that all trans- 
actions concluded by foreigners with representatives of the Soviets 
will be considered null and void. 


(Signed) PRINCE Lvov. N. CHAIKOVSKY. 
SAZONOV. B. MaxiaKov. 
SIBERIA. 


INTER-ALLIED RAatpway AGREEMENT. 


According to the Agreement signed by the representatives of 
the Powers concerned with regard to the operation of the Siberian 
Railways, the Chinese Eastern Railway and the various railway 
systems in Siberia are given over to the control of two boards— 
(1) Technical, (2) Military—under the general supervision of a 
Special Inter-Allied Committee. Mr. John F. Stevens, chief of 
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the American Railway Commission in Siberia, is appointed presi- 
dent of the Technical Board, and he is to be assisted by the special 
corps of American railway engineers who have been investigating 
conditions for over a year. The Russian personnel of the railways 
is to be retained. 

At present it is practically impossible for the co-operative 
societies and private firms to ship goods into the interior in the 
ordinary way, and Vladivostok is congested with supplies which it 
will take several months to clear. It is estimated that over 
1,000,000 tons of goods are lying at the port awaiting transport 
into the interior, while nearly 1,000,000 tons of Siberian products 
are lying at points along the railway line awaiting transport to ocean 
ports for shipment abroad. The railway facilities are completely 
disorganized, and it is with great difficulty that military and other 
essential supplies are conveyed to destination. The greatest need 
is for new locomotives, spare parts for the repair of the existing 
rolling stock, lubricating oil, and other supplies essential for the 
operation of a railway system. The British and American Govern- 
ments have already, through their respective commissions, begun 
to take energetic measures for the relief of the situation. A con- 
signment of locomotives is being imported by the British Railway 
Commission, and supplies of lubricating oil and other materials 
are coming forward from the United States. 

One of the objects of the agreement just concluded is to co- 
ordinate these various activities of the principal powers interested 
in the relief of the Siberian Railway system. 


TEXT OF THE AGREEMENT. 


The following text of the Agreement is quoted from a dispatch 
from the Canadian Trade Commissioner to the “Canadian Weekly 
Bulletin of Trade and Commerce” :— 

1. The general supervision of the railways in the said zone will 
be exercised by a special Inter-Allied Committee, consisting of 
representatives from each Allied Power having military forces in 
Siberia, including Russia. The chairman of the committee is 
Mr. L. A. Oustrougov. 

The following boards have been created, and are apie -ed under 
the control of the Inter-Allied Committee :— 

(a) A Technical Board, consisting of railway experts of the 
nations having military forces in Siberia, for the pur- 
pose of administering technical and economic manage- 
ment of all railways in the said zone. 
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(b) An Allied Military Transportation Board, for the 
purpose of co-ordinating military transportation under 
instructions of the proper military authorities. 


2. The protection of the railways is placed under the Allied 
military forces. 


3. At the head of each railway there will remain a Russian 


manager or director with the powers conferred by existing 
Russian law. 


4. The technical operation of the railways is entrusted to the 
president of the Technical Board. In matters of such technical 
operation, the president may issue instructions to the Russian 
officials mentioned in the preceding clause. He may appoint 
assistants and inspectors in the service of the Board, chosen from 
among the nationals of the Powers having military forces in 
Siberia, to be attached to the central office of the Board, and 
define their duties. He may assign, if necessary, the corps of 
railway experts to the more important stations. In assigning 
railway experts to any of the stations, the interests of the respec- 
tive Allied Powers in charge of military protection of such stations 
shall be taken into due consideration. 


5. The present arrangement shall cease to be operative upon 
withdrawal of the foreign military forces from Siberia, and all 


foreign railway experts appointed under the arrangement shall 
then be recalled forthwith. 


We desire to emphasize the principle that the above plan is to 
be executed without impairing the sovereign rights of the Russian 
people’ and with the co- operation of a Russian staff and Russian 
employees. 

It is the earnest desire of the Allies to do all in their power to 
make the efforts of the various committees effective and beneficial 
to Russia. 

When the actual state of the railways has been investigated 
and their needs ascertained, a plan will be submitted to the Allied 
Governments to provide the funds, materials, rolling stock, etc., 
necessary for improving the efficiency of the said railways. 

We are persuaded that the Russian people, knowing the great 
necessity of an immediate restoration of traffic on the line, will 
accept with full confidence the friendly assistance offered by the 
Allies, and will co-operate with the organization now established 


in its attempt to ameliorate the present condition of the Siberian 
Railway. 
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Signed by the representatives of the Governments and the 
Inter-Allied Committee of 


China, Liou TsAInE-JEN. 
France, Gaston BourRGo!rs. 
Great Britain, Str CHARLES ELior. 
Italy, A. Gasco. 

Japan, T. MATsUDAIRA. 
Russia, L. OustTRoUGOV. 


United States of America, CHARLES SMITH. 


SIBERIAN ZEMSTVOS. 


The Siberian Zemstvos have formed a Union, similar to the 
All-Russia Union of Zemstvos, which will enable them to unite all 
their capital and all their goods. 

The Minister of the Interior (Omsk) reports that the peasants 
in some localities have begun to pay the Zemstvo taxes for the 
second quarter of 1919. 


POLAND. 


According to the terms of the Peace Treaty the greater part 
of Upper Silesia, Posen, and West Prussia, on the left bank of the 
Vistula, go to Poland, and Danzig, with the surrounding district, 
becomes a free city within the Polish frontier customs, guaranteed 
by the League of Nations. 


BOLSHEVIK ARMY. 


The territory under Soviet Government has been divided into 
five districts: (1) The district of Yaroslav (Petrograd, Pskov, 
Novgorod, Tver, Yaroslav, Kostroma, Nizhni-Novgorod, and 
South Vologda), under the command of General* Novitsky ; 
(2) the district of Moscow (Smolensk, Toula, Vitebsk, Ryazan, 
Moghilev, Tambov), under the command of the soldier, Mouraviov, 
and his chief of staff, General Zdanov; (3) the district of Orel 
(Chernigov, Orel, Koursk, Voronezh), under the command of 
General Chirokov; (4) the district of Kazan (Kazan, Vyatka, 
Perm, Ufa), under the command of Myasnikov; (5) the district 
of the Volga (Penza, Simbirsk, Saratov, and part of Samara), 
under the command of Notbek. : 


* A number of Generals of the late Imperial Army are serving with the Red Army. 
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The actual Red Army is formed of divisions acting separately, 
except at the front, where sectewrs of army are formed. 

Recruiting is regional in principle, but there are also mer- 
cenary forces grouped according to their nationality : divisions 
of Letts, Chinese, Tatars, Poles, and Magyars. 

An infantry division consists of 2 regiments of 3 battalions ; 
12 machine-guns and 4 mine-throwers are attached to each 
regiment, besides those attached to the battalions. A battalion 
consists of 8 companies, each company includes 6 officers, 11 
under-officers, 144 fusiliers, 10 grenadiers, 9 pioneers (éclaireurs), 
26 gunners, 14 stretcher-bearers, 6 cooks—a total of 226 men. 

Cannon and shells are being made at the Petrogrovsky- 
Liteiny and part of the Poutilov Works at Petrograd, arms at 
Toula, shells at Simbirsk, bullets at Novgorod. 


COMMUNICATIONS IN SOVIET RUSSIA. 


The President of the Committee of State Constructions 
(Pavlovich) announces that the canal system connecting the. 
Baltic with the Volga is completed, and over 700 miles of railway 
and 800 miles of high road are under construction. 


NORTHERN PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


Butter, cheese, cocoa, white and other beans, dried vegetables, 
tinned meats, etc., macaroni, and dried pease, are wanted in the 
Northern Region. Samples of the above should be sent out with 
quotations f.o.b., date of delivery, quantities available, etc. 


SHIPPING FACILITIES AT BATOUM. 


According to a telegram from Batoum there are no lighters 
available at the port for discharge of cargoes, and the one or two 
that remain in port are not in good condition. Lighters, however, 
would not be required by vessels which could discharge cargoes 
on the quay, and there is sufficient quay accommodation in har- 
bour to enable four steamers to discharge simultaneously. For 
this there would be an adequate supply of labour. Local labour, 
however, is exorbitant in demands and restless. In case of 
need the necessary number of labourers could be imported from 
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BATOUM SHIPPING: PORTS CLOSED 


inland districts and from the province of Batoum; much labour 
would be attracted to the port as soon as it became known that 
employment was plentiful. There are available for storing cargoes 
of general merchandise adequate and properly weather-protected 
warehouses and sixty-six roofed-in sheds. The only means of 
conveyance from ship to store is by open one-horse cart. 

The British authorities are using a considerable area of the 
quay-side accommodation, but some of the warehouses on the 
quay are available for goods, and it is considered that certain 
sheds, which are at present almost empty, could be rented. These 
sheds would carry with them wharfage accommodation, at which 
ships could discharge. There are no gratings available to keep 
goods off the ground when unloading, but quantities of battens 
could be supplied for this purpose. Tarpaulins would have to be 
brought, as none can be procured locally at present. That part 
of the harbour in which steamers discharge is enclosed in some 
places by barbed wire, in others by wooden hoarding. British 
troops guard this area at all times, and the sentries are placed 
at all exits, and guard the enclosure round the quay-side ware- 
houses. Goods whilst in stores, and also during conveyance from 
the quay to store situated outside this area, have to be guarded 
by hired watchmen. There are also British troops guarding the 
Customs House compound. 


TRADE WITH RUSSIAN PORTS. 


The following ports in Russia are not open to trade :— 


1, All Russian ports north of a line drawn from the estuary of 
the Dniester to the Gulf of Perekop. 


2. All Crimean ports, except Kerch, now in the possession of 
the Volunteer Army. 


3. All ports on the northern shore of the Sea of Azov. 


Further information on the above may be obtained from the 
Russian Section, Department of Overseas Trade. 


TRADE WITH SEA OF AZOV. 


The Comptroller-General of the Department of Overseas 
Trade announces that the Admiralty have issued instructions 
whereby vessels carrying cargo for Taganrog and Rostov-on-Don 
will now be allowed to pass through the Kerch Straits into the 
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MAILS: CUSTOMS IN CAUCASIA 


Sea of Azov. The availability of this route for trade purposes 
depends upon the situation in the Kerch Peninsula. Should un- 
favourable conditions arise, instruetions have been issued where 
vessels will be diverted at Constantinople. 


MAILS FOR SOUTH RUSSIA AND SIBERIA. 


Letters and postcards of a personal and domestic character 
can now be accepted for transmission, subject to censorship, to 
Novorossisk, Ekaterinodar, and Caucasia. 

Correspondence of all kinds (except parcels), subject to cen- 
sorship, can also be accepted for Siberia generally, as well as for 
Semipalatinsk, Chelyabinsk, Ekaterinburg, and Perm. 


NORTH RUSSIA. 


At present there is no regular postal service with Mourmansk 
or Arkhangel, but the Controller of the Post Office states that 
advantage is taken of the departure of every transport and stores 
ship to forward mails by them. It is a rule at the Admiralty to 
send a telephone message to the General Post Office whenever 
a vessel is being sent to North Russia, and on receipt of this inti- 
mation the mails are at once made up and transmitted to the port 
from which the ship will sail. Between 23 May and 4 June mails 
were forwarded in this way on four occasions from different ports, 
and there is no reason to believe that the service will not be even 
more frequent in the future. The Post Office also announces that 
parcels for troops will be accepted and forwarded by the first mail 
leaving for North Russia. 


CUSTOMS REGULATIONS IN TRANSCAUCASIA. 


Imported goods at Batoum from abroad pay duty according 
to the Russian tariff * existing previous to the war plus 10 per 
cent. The Local Government Board further levies a gross tax of 
5 roubles, or 2 roubles and 50 copeks per pood, for right of passage 
of merchandise through the province. The tax of 5 roubles is 
levied on manufactured goods, and that of 2 roubles and 50 copeks 
on raw material, such as bar iron, round and flat iron, etc. 


* See Customs Section of the Russian Year Book, 1914. 
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Goods entering Georgia at the Customs House of Notanebbi 
have to pay duties similar to the above. In this case a gross 
tax of 5 roubles per podd is levied on all classes of merchandise. 
A charge of 156 roubles is made by the Azerbaizhan Consul at 
Batoum for every certificate issued by him on goods which remain 
in Azerbaizhan. For each certificate on goods destined for Persia, 
Transcaspia, and Central Asia, a charge of 250 roubles is made by 
the same official. The Republic at Azerbaizhan also levies a gross 
tax of 2 roubles and 50 copeks per pood on all goods. Goods in 
transit to Persia through Armenia pay a small gross tax, but no 
duty is levied. The pre-war Russian tariff without additional 
taxation is levied on goods destined for Armenia. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL MISSION FOR THE BALTIC. 


A British Commercial Mission will shortly proceed to the 
Administrations of the Baltic Provinces of Esthonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, in order to promote the interests of British trade in 
these areas. 

The Commission will have a Commercial Member who will 
take samples, catalogues, etc. It is proposed to organize a Sample 
Room at the Headquarters of the Mission for the benefit of 
prospective buyers and importers. Instructions for forwarding 
samples, etc., will be given on application to the Commercial 
Adviser of the Baltic Mission, Room 549, Palace Chambers, Bridge 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. ’Phone No. 9860 Victoria, Exten- 
sion 79. 


ESTHONIAN TRADE. 


Esthonia has ready for export :— 
1,000,000 poods of flax. 
300,000 poods of linseed. 
3,000,000 poods of cement. 
Esthonia urgently needs :— 
10,000 tons of wheat. 
30,000 tons of coal. 
1,500 tons of paraffin. 
200 tons of benzine. 
400 tons of machine oil. 
1,000 tons of sugar. 
10,000 tons of salt. 
Also agricultural implements, linen and cotton goods, chemicals, 
metals, motor tyres, rubber goods, fishing nets, ete. 
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PROTEST BY DELEGATES OF REPUBLICS 


LAND IN MOURMANSK. 


Regulations in. regard to the leasing of land in the town of 
Mourman have been issued and may be consulted on application 
to the Russian Section, Department of Overseas Trade. Special 
regulations are to be issued shortly for leases of land on the shores 
of the Kola Inlet. The main feature of these leases is that areas 
should be leased for a long period at a low rental, the lessee 
undertaking to build walls, erect buildings, etc., in accordance 
with plans to be submitted to the naval authorities at the port 
of Mourman. 


DECLARATION 
MaprE BY THE REPRESENTATIVES OF SEVERAL STATES FORMED 
WITHIN THE LIMITS OF THE FORMER RUuUsSIAN EMPIRE. 

The undersigned delegates plenipotentiary of States formed 
within the limits of the former Russian Empire: The Republics of 
Azerbaizhan, Esthonia, Georgia, Latvia (Lettonia), North Cau- 
casia, White Russia, and Ukraine, having taken cognizance of the 
correspondence * exchanged between the Council of the Allied 
and Associated Great Powers and Admiral Kolchak, concerning 
the conditions of assistance of the said Powers to the Government 
of Omsk, in the name of their respective Governments have the 
honour to declare as follows :— 

1. The Republics: Azerbaizhan, Esthonia, Georgia, Latvia, 
North Caucasia, White Russia, and Ukraine, have been formed 
and exist by the freewill of the peoples of these States. The 
Constitutions of these Republics are in the course of being elabor- 
ated, and their reciprocal relations with the neighbouring States 
are on the way to being settled, and will be determined by their 
respective Constituent Assemblies, which are already elected, or 
will be elected, on the basis of universal suffrage. 

The decisions of the organs of Governmental power in Russia, 
whatever that may be, cannot, therefore, relate to any of the 
Sovereign States: Azerbaizhan, Esthonia, Latvia, North Cau- 
casia, White Russia, and Ukraine, and the reciprocal relations 
between these States and Russia can only be determined as be- 
tween States equal in all rights, Independent and Sovereign, while 
the above-mentioned correspondence is capable of being inter- 
preted as the negation of such right. 

2. The Republics named in the preamble reiterate, before the 
Peace Conference and the Great Powers, the request for recogni- 
tion of their political Independence without delay. 

Paris, 17 June 1919. 


* pp. 195-200. 
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UKRAINIAN NOTE. 


In a Note by the Head of the Ukrainian Delegation in Paris 
to the Peace Conference, dated 18 June 1919, to the President of 
the Peace Conference, a protest is made against the terms of the 
Dispatch to Admiral Kolchak, the latter’s reply, and the accep- 
tance of Kolchak’s telegram by the representatives of the Five 
Powers,* in which Ukraine is not even mentioned. M. Sydorenko 
hopes “that the silence on the Ukraine does not indicate a definite 
solution by the Allies, but that the question of the Ukraine has 
been set aside to receive a separate solution in the future.” 
M. Sydorenko gives the following brief summary of the Ukrainian 
position :— 

1. In April 1917, following the Russian Revolution, the 
Ukrainian National Congress elected the Central Rada as the 
Ukrainian Parliament. . 

2. In November 1917 the Central Rada proclaimed the 
Ukrainian Republic. 

3. In December 1917 France and England sent diplomatic 
representatives to the Ukrainian Republic—General Talouis and 
Mr. Picton Bagge—by this action recognizing the Republic. 

4. In December 1917 the elections to the Constituent Assembly 
returned a crushing majority of the Ukrainian political parties 
throughout the territory. 

5. On 9 January 1918 the Central Rada proclaimed the 
Independence of the Ukrainian Republic. 

6. The Democratic Republic of Western Ukraine, consisting 
of a portion of the former Austrian-Hungarian Empire, united 
with the Ukrainian Republic on 3 January 1919 to form one state. 

7. All the Governments, whether democratic (the Central 
Rada and the Directory) or reactionary (the Hetman Skoro- 
padsky), independent of their politics and programme, have 
maintained a desperate struggle against the Bolsheviks. 

In conclusion he adds: “The Delegation of the Ukrainian 
Republic at Paris has the honour to request of the Peace Con- 
ference :— 

“1, The immediate recognition of the Ukrainian Republic as 
an Independent State. 

“2. The acknowledgment of the Directory as the real supreme 
power. 

«3. Moral and material support and help in the struggle of 
the Republic against Bolshevism and anarchy.” 


* Pp. 195-200. 
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